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PHEEACE. 


The  appearance  of  a  second  volume  of  these 
"  Observations  "  may  hardly  stand  excused  on  the 
plea  of  their  novelty;  still  each  generation  must 
submit  to  have  its  story  told  by  various  hands,  and 
it  is  hard  if  during  a  lengthened  service  in  the  wards 
of  a  great  hospital  one  has  not  gathered  up  some 
facts  which  are  either  novel  in  themselves,  or,  if  not 
new,  are  still  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  fresh 
efforts  in  the  work  of  their  special  interpretation. 
Some  men  have  incurred  the  blame  of  being  too 
artificial  in  their  views  and  method  of  practice. 
Now,  transcendentalism  is,  to  my  mind,  a  grave 
error.  The  simplest  definition  of  a  diseased  action 
is  commonly  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most 
truthful,  and,  therefore,  the  best. 

It  is  not  well  to  commence  by  telling  all,  like 
the  players ;  but  thus  much  I  may  be  permitted  to 
aver  by  way  of  preface.  I  have  been  moved  to  the 
publication  of  this  little  work  by  no  desire  to  hurt 
the  reputation  of  others ;  I  would  rather  exhort  my 
contemporaries  to  cultivate  a  wholesome  feeling  of 
confidence  in  themselves  and  the  resources  of  a 
highly  philosophical  pursuit.    I  would  labour  to 
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quicken  and  enlarge  that  spirit  of  loyalty  and  good 
feeling  which  in  former  days  has  carried  the  pro- 
fession onwards  to  a  great  pitch  of  influence  in 
society,  not  the  less  felt  because  it  was  unseen. 

Before  the  time  of  Sydenham  practical  medicine 
cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  profession  of  faith  in 
this  country,  and  surgery  was  really  unknown  in 
the  modern  acceptation  of  that  term  before  the  reign 
of  Percival  Pott.    The  queen  of  George  the  Second 
was  permitted  to  die  of  an  incarcerated  umbilical 
hernia  under  circumstances  which  would  be  re- 
garded as  tantamount  to  the  perpetration  of  a  cri- 
minal misdemeanour  on  the  part  of  any  modern 
Ranby.    Those  who  remember  the  practice  of  the 
French  hospitals  thirty  years  ago,  may  call  to  mind 
the  sad  mortality  which  was  consequent  upon  the 
frightful  mode  of  dressing  stumps,  and  other  in- 
cised wounds  in  France  at  that  epoch,  the  period  of 
Roux  and  the  celebrated  Dupuytren.    At  the  same 
time,  let  us  not  speak  irreverently  of  the  past 
because  now-a-days  we  know  and  do  better  in 
these  stirring  passages  of  life  and  death. 

If  an  hospital  be  the  only  place  of  resort  for  the 
exhibition  and  acquirement  of  the  rudiments  of 
professional  knowledge,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  so  far  as  varied  and  final  accomplishment  is 
concerned,  a  close  observation  of  disease  in  private 
is  also  an  essential  element  of  ultimate  success. 
A  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  so  direct  as  to 
challenge  unceasingly  a  very  tender  regard  for  one's 
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own  reputation  and  tlie  feelings  of  other  men, 
sharpens  the  intellect,  compelling  an  exact  atten- 
tion to  various  matters  of  detail  and  general  con- 
duct, without  which  it  is  impossible  to  achieve 
celebrity. 

It  has  been  matter  of  observation  that  some  have 
acquired  a  great  and  deserved  renown  in  the  wards 
of  an  hospital,  who  have  not  proved  equally  fortu- 
nate when  tried  in  the  fitful  arena  of  private  prac- 
tice. They  have  not  produced  the  same  impression 
as  was  the  result  of  their  earlier  performances  in  the 
amphitheatre.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
he  affects  good  company  at  home,  a  man's  value  as 
a  public  master  or  teacher  of  medicine  and  surgery 
is  much  enhanced  thereby.  Such  incidents  are 
nowhere  more  readily  detected  or  more  thoroughly 
appreciated  than  in  the  wards  of  a  large  hospital ; 
and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  man  who  is 
j"  successful  in  private  practice  is  almost  sure  to 
be  a  favourite  in  the  schools  —  laudari  d  laudatis. 
The  converse  is  not  invariably  true ;  but  any  public 
teacher  who  is  painstaking,  high-minded,  and  im- 
bued with  that  thorough  love  of  his  calling  which 
engenders  excellence,  will  also,  sooner  or  later,  ob- 
tain his  reward.  In  a  full  reliance  upon  the  proof 
which  is  still  extant,  and  everywhere  attests  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  I  now  proffer  this  little 
book  of  "  Further  Observations,"  pictured,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  "  from  the  life,"  for  the  acceptance 
especially  of  my  younger  brethren,  the  rising  gene- 
ration. 
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The  Work  has  reference  to  some  very  serious 
forms  of  local  mischief  and  sudden  disorder;  nor 
have  1  knowingly  proposed  or  stated  any  fact  which 
had  not  previously  been  the  subject  of  much  close 
reflection  and  frequent  personal  investigation.  If 
the  offering  be  accepted  in  that  spirit  of  fairness 
which  I  hope  pervades  it,  if  its  contents  should  be 
so  regarded  as  to  procure  for  the  Author  the  credit 
of  having  striven  in  his  generation  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  error  and  enlarge  the  bounds  of  truth, 
his  ambition  will  have  been  amply  gratified,  and  his 
chief  desire  perfectly  attained. 


49,  DoTer  Street,  October  1860. 
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INTKODUCTION". 

"  La  perfection  semble  s'eloigner  a  proportion  qu'on  fait  des  efforts  pour 
en  approcber." — Preface  to  the  M&noires  de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Chirurgie. 
Paris,  1787. 

The  practice  of  modern  surgery  may  be  said  to 
involve  considerations  and  inquiries  of  far  greater 
importance  than  formerly  attached  to  it,  at  any 
period  antecedent  to  the  times  of  John  Hunter. 
He  found  the  profession  little  better  than  a  mere 
handicraft,  without  any  scientific  pretensions  at 
all  in  our  acceptation  of  that  phrase.  When  that 
great  naturalist  quitted  the  scene,  surgery  had 
acquired  those  relations,  or  rather  had  achieved  a 
position,  which  can  only  be  maintained  at  present 
through  the  exercise  of  some  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual qualifications.  He  was  truly  the  Bacon 
of  our  order,  and  the  present  age  has  commonly 
retrograded  whenever  it  Ims  deserted  the  track 
ever  patent  to  the  mind's  eye  of  that  great  phUo- 
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soplier.     Whatever  other  differences  of  opinion 
may  have  prevailed  as  to  particular  doctrines  or 
theories,  the  great  masters  of  our  art  have  always 
met  each  other  upon  the  ground  of  one  common 
necessity.    This  prime  essential  is  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  textural  and  regional  anatomy,  the 
groundwork  and  grammar  of  all  other  professional 
learning  and   acquirement.      Sydenham  taught 
this.    "  Therefore  (he  proceeds)  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  body  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  he 
that  has  it  not  wiU,  as  they  say,  fence  winking 
with   some  diseases,  or   go  to  sea  without  his 
compass."    It  should  be  an  encouragement  for 
those  who  are  least  quick-witted  amongst  us  to 
know  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  neither  re- 
pulsive nor  difficult.   Your  slow  learners  are  com- 
monly more  given  to  painstaking  and  contempla- 
tion.   These  prove  in  the  end  to  be  the  safest  and 
best  operators,  as  they  retain  a  more  clear  re- 
membrance of  those  parts  of  the  framework  of 
our  bodies  which  chiefly  demand  a  great  exacti- 
tude of  research  and  manipulation.    But  in  acute 
disorders,  which  in  the  language  of  our  author 
"contain  more  than  two-thirds  of  diseases,  and 
moreover  in  most  chronical  diseases  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  there  is  some  specific  propriety 
which  no  contemplation  reduced  from  the  specula- 
tion of  the  human  body  can  ever  discover."   In  the 
above  sentence  is  contained  the  very  marrow  of 
a  great  principle,  the  right  apprehension  whereof 
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distinguishes  the  true  physician.  The  mere  mate- 
rialist can  never  become  a  great  practitioner.  It 
is  "  the  study  of  some  specific  propriety,"  and  a 
disposition  to  seek  and  find  it  even  on  slight  occa- 
sions, which  renders  men  facile  and  faithful  inter- 
preters of  disease.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the 
purpose  of  a  sound  practitioner  that  he  should  be 
tediously  minute  and  curious  as  to  ultimate  tissues. 
The  physiologist  may  recognise  their  abstract 
importance,  but  such  inquiries  do  not  materially 
advance  our  knowledge  or  enlarge  our  resources 
for  the  cure  of  disease. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  precise  office  or 
purpose  and  constitution  of  healthy  bile,  to  be 
familiar  with  those  signs  which  are  indicative  of 
disease  or  disorder  in  the  function  of  the  kidneys, 
as  typified  by  colour,  quantity,  and  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  urine ;  but  it  is  not  essential  to 
any  given  plan  of  treatment  that  the  physician 
should  be  able  to  rehearse  all  those  minute 
arrangements  of  ceU,  tube,  or  fibre  which  are 
objects  of  so  much  anxiety  and  importance  to 
microscopists  and  the  minute  philosophers  of  the 
present  age.  There  is  now-a-days  an  evil  tendency 
or  desire  to  bring  men's  thoughts  down  to  the 
dreary  level  of  a  material  proof,  which  is  sub- 
versive of  that  method  of  theoretic  reasoning, 
founded  upon  a  close  and  prolonged  observation 
of  morbid  processes  as  they  go  on  during  life. 
The  microscope  and  test  tube  have  much  to  answer 
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for  in  the  production  of  such  dangerous  effects, 
but  it  will  not  be  found  so  easy  to  provide  against 
the  mischief  which  will  infallibly  arise,  when  the 
physician  shall  have  sunk  to  the  degree  of  a  mere 
chemist,  or  the  surgeon  o-svns  to  no  conviction 
save  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  light  and 
guidance  of  the  miscroscope.    It  is  probable  that 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  have  suffered 
some  deterioriation  in  their  passage  through  this 
period  or  crisis  of  minute  molecular  investigation, 
chiefly  from  an  abject  dearth  of  idea,  an  absence 
of  suggestive  reasoning,  which  the  microscope 
especially  produces.    The  more  minute  the  object, 
the  less  its  form  and  purpose  are  intelligible,  even 
when  its  existence  has  been  finally  admitted  and 
agreed  upon  by  those  who  are  accepted  as  our 
masters  in  this  art  of  optical  mysticism.  True 
genius  holds  but  small  intercourse  with  a  system 
which  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  least  of  the 
quackeries;  and  when  was  there  ever  a  time  so 
rife  of  imposture  as  the  present,  when  men  boast  so 
loudly  of  the  glorious  certainty  of  ocular  demon- 
stration, too  often  to  the  discouragement  of  far 
more  trustworthy  methods  of  inquiry. 

A  bad  sign  for  the  posthumous  reputation  of 
surgery  in  our  time  is  the  morbid  appetite  for 
mechanical  interference,  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  every  new  proposal  for  the  employment 
of  the  knife,  at  times  or  in  situations  Avhere  com- 
mon observation  proves  that  such  operations  can 
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be  of  no  use,  or  must  end  in  actions  destructive 
to  life.    Of  this  sort  are  the  propositions  to  cut 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  to  untie  or  dis- 
entangle twisted  and  strangulated  loops  of  bowel. 
The  cutting  down  upon  the  vertebral  column  to 
raise  the  possibly  depressed  arches  of  the  vertebrae 
in  broken  back,  a  proceeding  which  all  thinking 
men  know  to  be  utterly  valueless,  and  which  has 
and  will  continue  to  fail  without  exception  so  long 
as  nerve  and  bone  tissue  remain  such  as  they  are, 
retaining  their  proper  office  and  functional  relation 
to  each  other.    It  remains  to  be  proved  by  dis- 
section that  in  any  given  case  of  broken  vetebral 
body  and  displaced  arch,  there  has  not  also  been 
inflicted  upon  the  cord  and  its  immediate  invest- 
ments an  amount  of  injury  which  implies  dis- 
organisation, and  which  must  render  all  inter- 
ference  of  a  mechanical  kind  both  futile  and 
inopportune.     The  considerations  which  should 
deter  the  boldest  operator  from  cutting  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  in  cases  of  ileus  or  obstructed 
bowel  are  even  more  obvious;  such  proceedings 
cannot  be  justified.    Reason  and  experience  are 
alike  at  issue  with  a  proposition  so  barbarous  and 
far-fetched. 

A  custom  of  much  or  frequent  cutting  should  at 
all  times  be  discouraged  by  scientific  men.  It  is 
of  the  Barber's  art;  and  it  has  been  weU  said  of 
surgery  that  it  would  long  since  have  achieved  its 
utmost  perfection,  were  it  ambitious  of  no  higher 
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prerogative  than  the  power  to  inflict  and  heal  a 
wound.  When  operations  must  be  performed,  let 
them  be  done  skilfully  and  with  humanity,  and  let 
no  man  permit  himself  to  incur  so  critical  a  labour 
whose  eyes  and  hands  are  not  fitted  to  perform 
whatever  his  will  and  matured  judgment  may 
direct. 

A  successful  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  stone 
in  the  bladder,  one  of  the  most  painful  and  destruc- 
tive disorders  incident  to  advancing  age,  is  worthy 
of  all  praise ;  so  the  raising  of  depressed  and  com- 
pressing bone  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  and 
the  tying  of  arteries  not  to  speak  of  dexterous  am- 
putations, the  operation  for  hernia,  and  the  excision 
or  elimination  of  tumours  and  other  non-analogous 
growths,  are  at  all  times  much  to  be  commended 
if  the  surgeon's  aid  be  prompt  and  in  season,  all 
milder  methods  having  been  rehearsed  without 
effect.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  have  been 
actuated  by  views  of  a  more  active  cast,  they 
would  anticipate  and  control  the  natural  surgeon 
after  a  fashion  which  is  afterwards  gravely  re- 
sented. They  seem  to  proceed  without  much 
respect  for  the  powers  of  the  system  at  large,  but 
rather  upon  conclusions  drawn  from  too  exclusive 
a  contemplation  of  the  disease  in  the  part.  Now 
the  i3rogress  of  morbid  actions  may  not  thus  be 
hurried  or  determined.  The  constitution  is  apt  to 
deal  with  an  offending  member  after  its  own  plan, 
and  he  who  will  not  wait  and  watch  in  a  time 
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serving  spirit  of  observation  can  never  acquire 
that  true  judgment  which  is  as  much  distin- 
guished by  the  period  selected  for  manual  inter- 
ference, as  by  the  subsequent  performance  of  the 
task,  however  dexterous  in  idea  or  complete  in  its 
final  execution. 

For  the  rest,  let  the  student  remember  that  he 
must  have  a  constant  recourse  to  two  methods,  be 
his  aim  what  it  may.  He  must  wait  upon  the  daily 
performances  of  some  "  master"  in  the  art,  and  he 
must  consult  the  pages  of  our  great  writers,  cor- 
recting the  impressions  and  knowledge  so  obtained 
by  his  own  unceasing  observation  of  disorders  at 
the  bed-side.  Let  him  beware  of  too  strained  and 
fanciful  a  habit  of  discourse,  and  too  sanguine  a 
disposition.  Bare  facts  must  be  noted  and  ac- 
counted for  as  best  they  may,  but  all  investigation 
should  be  rigidly  truthful,  for  a  false  witness, 
whether  of  past  or  contemporary  origin,  may  be  a 
messenger  of  death  to  thousands. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  medicine  in  the  treatment 
of  local  diseases  is  a  topic  of  abounding  interest  to 
all.  This  is  a  department  of  knowledge  which  is 
now  illumined  by  the  reflected  light  of  such  a 
mind  as  Abernethy's,  to  say  nothmg  of  another 
great  authority  in  this  matter,  more  recently  de- 
ceased.* 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  attention  paid 

*  Vide  a  Treatise  on  Constitutional  Irritation,  by  B.  Travers, 
F.R.S.  1827. 
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by  surgeons  to  the  treatment  of  local  diseases  by- 
internal  remedies,  bas  more  than  ever  narrowed  the 
distinction  between  themselves  and  the  most  learned 
physician.    There  are  one  or  two  golden  rules  to 
be  observed  in  giving  medicine  for  the  subjugation 
of  local  diseases.   Such  methods  should  be  avoided 
as  exhibit  a  tendency  to  tease  the  system,  and 
rather  feed  than  starve  the  disorder,  until  it  as- 
sumes some  more  active  form  of  offence.  Mercury 
and  iodine,  to  say  nothing  of  more  direct  and 
potent  poisons,  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  meaning 
of  this  remark.    How  many  times  have  we  not 
seen  a  morbid  susceptibility  of  surface,  irregu- 
larity of  secretion,  disturbed  sensorial  function  or 
uniformly  enfeebled  power  so  induced,  where  these 
active  preparations  have  either  been  ill-timed  m 
their  use  or  continued  beyond  the  verge  of  pru- 
dence. In  the  treatment  of  local  diseases,  give  but 
one  medicine  at  a  time.    In  cases  even  of  extreme 
debility  it  is  wise  to  provide  by  a  laxative  regimen 
for  the  free  relief  of  the  bowels,  without  com- 
plicating and  disturbing  the  action  by  a  simul- 
taneous exhibition  of  tonics,  stimulants,  and  the 
like.    The  unimpeded  and  precise  action  of  each 
particular  preparation  in  its  turn  is  aU-important. 
The  system  of  alteratives  at  night,  tonics  at  noon, 
and  brisk  cathartics  in  the  morning,  is  a  mistake 
not  so  frequently  committed  now  as  formerly. 
The  great  success  which  attends  upon  the  constant 
exhibition  of  small  doses  of  one  land  of  medicine, 
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spread  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  justifies 
the  foregoing  observation,  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  axiom  or  primary  truth  in  therapeutics. 
Again  there  are  some  articles  of  the  materia 
medica,  as  steel,  arsenic,  and  colchicum,  to  which  the 
system  should  be  accustomed  by  small  beginnings, 
and  very  slowly,  so  that  their  specific  action  may 
not  provoke  primarily  an  amount  of  irritation  and 
consequent  antagonism  on  the  side  of  the  system, 
inseparable  in  some  degree  from  their  use  even  in 
the  healthiest  person. 

Medicines  are  apt  to  acquire  a  sudden  renown 
and  achieve  a  celebrity  in  particular  instances, 
which  further  observation  proves  to  have  been 
founded  in  error.    Abstinence,  fresh  air,  change  of 
scene,  and  a  carefully  adjusted  plan  of  diet  and 
exercise,  effect  many  marvellous  cures,  not  only 
without  the  aid,  but  in  spite  of  the  doctor.    It  is 
also  true  that  through  a  neglect  of  these  precau- 
tions, the  body  often  remains  indisposed  to  co- 
operate with  the  outward  appliance  or  internal 
remedy,  and  thus  they  are  deprived  of  a  reputation 
which  under  more  favourable  conditions,  they 
would  not  fail  to  maintain. 

In  advanced  life,  the  subject  of  a  progressive 
local  derangement  often  flies  to  his  physician  with 
feelings  of  anxiety,  or  from  some  more  urgent 
motive  of  alarm.  On  these  occasions  it  is  exceed- 
ingly unwise  at  once  to  condemn  the  patient  even 
in  one's  own  mind  on  the  score  of  years  ;  nor  should 
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too  mucli  importance  be  attached  to  past  deviations 
from  the  laws  of  a  healthful  nutrition.  Many 
times  the  system  is  so  enfeebled  that  it  must  be 
coaxed  and  nursed  for  months  before  it  can  be 
challenged  to  an  active  co-operation  with  such  other 
means  as  may  be  essential  to  overcome  the  progress 
of  some  remote  local  mischief.  Or  perhaps  through 
long  years,  such  bad  habits  as  to  medicine,  and 
such  irregularities  as  regards  diet  have  been  en- 
couraged, that  much  evil  must  be  overcome,  and 
the  digestive  powers  especially  be  largely  renovated, 
before  specific  remedies  can  be  expected  to  prove 
effectual.  When  dealing  with  an  old  and  broken 
system,  there  must  be  provided  a  certain  space  or 
interval  of  rest,  before  restoratives  will  begin  to 
show  their  force  and  efficacy. 

How  often  have  we  seen  port  wine,  a  rich  dietary, 
and  country  air  renovate  and  prepare  the  way  for 
a  more  precise  method  of  cure,  where  medicine  out 
of  season  tends  inevitably  to  destroy  life.  In  the 
latter  instance  the  local  action  always  teUs  its  own 
tale.  Sores  become  glassy  and  irregular,  throw- 
ing off  heavy  crusts  with  a  thin  sanious  exudation, 
or  they  bleed  at  intervals  with  nocturnal  pain. 
The  fissured  and  everted  edge,  the  hardened  base, 
too  surely  mark  the  advent  of  cancerous  degenera- 
tion. So  with  tumours,  they  enlarge,  suppurate, 
or  fungate,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  gout  invades 
the  stomach  or  prostate  gland,  and  paralysis  sums 
up  the  eventful  history  of  pains  and  numbnesses 
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which  a  brief  year  or  two  before  only  reminded 
the  sufferer  and  his  physician  of  biliary  disorder 
and  a  chronic  dyspepsy. 

The  great  purpose  of  physic  and  surgery  is  to 
prevent  or  adjourn  the  advent  of  diseases  rather 
than  to  cure  them,  and  Nature,  even  when  her 
kindness  is  most  impulsive,  seldom  suggests  a  cure 
in  the  sense  of  reproduction.  Her  arts  are  all 
palliative.  They  speak  of  gentleness  and  perse- 
verance at  all  times,  and  without  exception.  In  a 
healthy  person  it  is  true  that  the  demand  for  new 
supplies  of  bone  and  such  simple  products  as  may 
be  derived  directly  from  the  adhesive  process  is 
never  preferred  in  vain.  But  even  here  time  is 
required,  and  all  extraneous  interference  is  imme- 
diately and  gravely  resented  by  the  natural  surgeon. 

Finally,  I  would  desire  to  impress  upon  all  me- 
dical and  surgical  students,  a  habit  of  sleepless, 
albeit  truthful  observation.  The  operation  of  re- 
medies, and  such  knowledge  as  may  be  obtained 
by  experiment  upon  living  animals,  which  exhibit 
the  exact  function  of  sound  organs,  the  cultiva- 
tion not  of  transcendental  ideas,  but  of  a  reasonable 
physiology,  must  always  be  regarded  as  more  valu- 
able objects  of  pursuit  and  study  than  the  finest 
instances  supplied  by  accomplishments  which  are 
purely  manual,  and  suggestive  rather  of  a  tone  of 
dictation  and  a  spirit  of  interference  with  the  course 
and  management  of  morbid  actions,  of  which  nature 
is  ever  most  impatient.  No  sooner  is  a  part  seriously 
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disordered,  than  the  centres  begin  to  evince  their 
cognisance  of  the  accident  by  symptoms  of  "  irrita- 
tion." This  fact  is  now  universally  admitted  and 
believed,  and  no  one  seeks  to  invalidate  the  force 
of  an  important  law  which  governs  the  course  of 
all  diseases. 

Irritation  is  a  term  of  extensive  application  in 
surgery,  signifying  disorder  consequent  upon  an 
undue  or  morbid  excitement  of  parts  whose  function 
is  deranged  by  disease  or  recent  injury.  Irritation 
may  be  purely  local,  or  it  may  be  general.  Local 
irritation  may  terminate  where  it  commences,  or  it 
may  be  transitive,  passing  from  the  part  to  the 
constitution,  an  action  which  has  been  tenned 
"  direct."    Lastly,  the  action  may  become  "  se- 
condary," or  "reflected."    A  reflex  irritation  is 
said  to  exist,  when  the  constitution,  tainted  by  a 
poison  or  deranged  by  disease  propagated  from  the 
part  wherein  it  commenced  becomes,  as  of  itself, 
the  source  of  a  new  action  by  which  the  diseased 
parts  are  in  their  turn  revisited.     From  that 
moment  the  type  of  the  local  action  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  condition  of  the  system  at 
large,  and  no  curative  process  avails  which  is  not 
addressed  to  the  part  through  the  medium  of  the 
constitution.    It  has  been  asserted  that  action  and 
re-action  between  the  part  and  the  whole  may 
proceed  even  beyond  this  limit,  but  this  is  pure 
hypothesis  and  quite  unnecessary,  if  propounded 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  force  to  the  definition  of 
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"constitutional  irritation"  in  its  two  principal 
forms,  viz.  the  simple  or  direct,  and  tlie  secondary 
or  reflected  action. 

The  exclusive  office  of  the  physician  exists 
henceforth  by  courtesy  alone;  nor  can  it  be  con- 
cealed that  he  is  not  generally  so  well  provided, 
nor  so  advantageously  placed  as  his  confrere  the 
surgeon,  who  in  the  strict  discharge  of  his  own 
duties  is  continuaUy  forced  to  extend  his  inquiries 
and  traverse  the  utmost  lunit  of  his  neighbour's 
territory. 

The  practice  of  operations  should  be  rigidly 
scrutinised  at  aU  times.    The  greater  the  facilities 
which  exist  for  their  performance,   the  larger 
becomes  the  risk  of  their  being  occasionaUy  done 
without  a  sufficient  warrant  or  prospect  of  success. 
These  aids  must  be  of  some  advantage  to  the 
patient  in  the  hands  of  a  timid  surgeon,  or  of  such 
as  possess  but  a  limited  range  of  experience.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who  have 
not  served  a  long  apprenticeship,  both  by  witnessing 
the  proceedings  of  others,  and  frequently  using  the 
knife  or  catheter  for  themselves,  should  ever  become 
good  or  safe  operators.    They  can  not  and  they  are 
found  in  practice  never  to  possess  any  confidence 
in  their  own  acquirements.   At  every  step  they  are 
glad  to  turn  to  the  real  surgeon  to  ask  what  should 
be  done  next?    Nothing  can  be  more  trying  to  a 
right-minded  man  than  to  witness  a  scene  of  this 
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kind,  and  yet  it  is  not  of  very  uncommon  oc- 
currence.   As  to  the  constituent  parts  which  con- 
tribute to  that  whole  which  we  call  a  good  operator, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  very  nice  or  minute 
knowledge  of  anatomy  is  necessary.  A  correct  idea 
of  regional  spaces,  their  contents  and  boundaries,  is 
all  that  is  required  for  the  dexterous  performance 
of  the  most  formidable  operations ;  the  rest  comes  of 
temperament,  physical  power,  and  the  courage  which 
it  inspires.    It  is  sad  to  see  the  suflPerings  of  some 
men  before  they  commence  an  operation,  whether 
in  private  or  public.    The  pale  face,  parched  lips, 
haggard  expression  of  eye,  cold  damp  surface,  and 
tremulous  hand  are  sights  of  which  an  operating 
theatre  occasionally  furnishes  instances — nor  less 
so  the  bold,  ready  glance,  the  exquisite  steadi- 
ness, and  almost  furtive  manipulation  with  which 
others  steal  onwards  to  the  fall  accomplishment  of 
their  object,  which  are  remarkably  contrasted  with 
the  painful  exhibition  just  described.    As  to  the 
result  of  operations  it  is  notorious  that  many  sad 
bunglers  do  get  through,  and  make  sometimes  even 
better  cures  than  their  more  gifted  colleagues;  but 
this  not  a  rule  of  universal  experience— nor  can  it 
be  generaUy  adopted  with  safety.  Pulling,  tearmg, 
poking,  are  at  best  but  poor  substitutes  for  neat 
incisions,  which  latter  imply  the  formation  of  an 
even  seemly  cicatrix,  whilst  the  other  plan  produces 
sloughing,  sinus,  puckered  unsightly  scars,  and 
not  unfrequently  severe  neuralgic  suffering  long 
after  the  wound  has  finally  healed. 
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There  are  some  operations  which  should  be 
whoUy  condemned  as  a  class ;  such  are  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  rhino-plastic  performances,  many 
of  the  jaw  or  face  cases,  and  aU  those  large  and 
useless  dissections  made  with  an  avowed  purpose 
of  removing  deformity  after  burn. 

The  cutting  down  upon  strictures  has  been  a 
very  fatal  operation  within  the  limited  sphere  of 
my  own  observation,  and  might  well  be  spared  or 
replaced  by  milder  and  more  philosophic  methods. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  what  is  called  the 
resection  of  carious  bones,  with  a  view,  as  it  is  said, 
to  helping  the  natural  surgeon  in  the  achievement 
of  a  cure,  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  if  obtained 
at  all,  proceeds  to  its  consummation  rather  in 
spite  of  the  human  carpenter  than  owing  to  any 
good  to  be  had  by  his  interference.    Of  course  no 
rule  holds  good  universally ;  but  in  the  instances 
above  noted  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  number  of  permanently  successful  cases  has 
been  very  limited.    There  are  occasions  wherein  a 
part  of  the  living  body  may  become  so  diseased  as 
to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  dead  and  of- 
fensive irritant.    If  this  be  so  placed  that  nature 
cannot  work  her  will,  or  if  the  system  is  progres- 
sively sinking  under  abortive  efforts  to  rid  itself 
of  the  diseased  part,  then  the  surgeon  may  interpose 
with  decisive  success ;    but  these  instances  are 
exceptional,  and  do  not  fall  under  one's  notice 
every  day  even  in  crowded  hospitals. 
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I  have  already  alluded  to  another  operation,  or 
"  m6thode,"  as  our  French  neighbours  would  say, 
which  is  extremely  fatal,  and  proceeds  upon  such  a 
very  crude  and  unphilosophical  basis  of  reason  that 
it  is  really  extraordinary  to  observe  how  painstak- 
ing and  thoughtful  men  have  been  deluded  into  a 
belief  of  its  uses  or  necessity.  I  refer  to  the  cutting 
open  of  the  belly  to  untwist  the  knotted  or  stran- 
gulated intestine,  as  if  this  tissue  could  be  treated 
like  strands  of  a  rope  or  hay-band,  even  where  such 
a  rare  complication  is  found  to  exist,  or  as  though 
such  a  gross  mechanical  assumption  could  justify  the 
groping  about  for  mesenteric  bands,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  dislocated  and  strangled  loops  of  bowel. 
Add  to  this  the  certain  fatality  of  the  operation, 
which  has  never  proved  even  temporarily  successful 
in  any  authentic  case.  This  is  the  result,  however, 
which  must  always  ensue,  for  the  symptoms  do  not 
exist  so  as  to  be  recognised  distinctly  until  so  much 
time  has  elapsed  that  a  destructive  act  of  inflam- 
mation has  commenced,  in  which  condition  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  such  operations  have 
been  performed  more  than  once.    I  have  said  that 
this  proposition  of  peritoneal  section  in  cases  of 
ileus,  for  such  they  are,  is  about  on  a  level  in  point 
of  wisdom  with  that  formerly  suggested  for  raising 
the  depressed  arches  of  the  broken  vertebrte.  Who- 
ever first  imagined  this  proceeding  should  have 
been  reminded  that,  ordinarily  speaking,  a  far  less 
amount  of  force  than  that  which  is  required  to 
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break  the  spine  will  irremedially  injure  and  disin- 
tegrate the  central  parts  of  the  spinal  marrow  at 
the  seat  of  injury,  which  mischief  no  amount  of 
mechanical  skill  can  reach  or  alleviate.     If  a 
broken  dislocated  back,  as  in  the  loin  or  lower 
dorsal  region,  ever  does  occur  without  fatal  injury 
to  the  marrow,  I  think  I  once  saw  that  case.  The 
man  fell  from  a  height  off  a  ladder  or  scaffold 
across  some  timber,  striking  the  small  of  his  back 
as  it  is  termed.    He  was  admitted  into  Isaac's 
Ward,  under  Mr.  Travers,  in  the  year  1828,  and  lay 
many  weeks  in  a  state  of  complete  anaesthesia  and 
paralysis  of  the  lower  parts  of  his  body.  His 
urine  became  highly  ammoniacal,  his  pulse  rapid 
and  thready,  the  surface  cold  and  sticky,  and  every 
one  expected  his  early  dissolution.    He  lay  ex- 
tended upon  a  mattress  for  many  months,  but  after 
a  time  he  began  to  eat  and  acquire  flesh.  Sleep 
returned,  first  by  virtue  of  large  opiates,  afterwards 
it  was  spontaneous  in  its  approach  and  of  pro- 
longed duration.    Suffice  it  that,  perhaps  in  spite 
of  treatment  which  certainly  never  did  much  for 
him,  he  began  to  feel  pain  in  his  thighs  and  knees. 
Then  his  power  of  voluntary  motion  was  restored 
to  some  extent,  so  that  he  could  draw  and  project 
his  lower  limbs  in  the  recumbent  position.  He 
now  moreover  began  to  re-acquire  control  over  the 
passage  of  his  stools  and  water,  which  had  not  been 
the  case  at  first.    Eventually  he  moved  about  the 
ward  upon  two  short  crutches  ;  his  body  being 
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permanently  bent  and  apparently  ancliylosed  in  the 
upper  lumbar  region.    In  this  condition  he  left  the 
house.    He  was  a  very  low  lived  person,  and  what 
afterwards  became  of  him  I  know  not.    The  im- 
pression upon  Mr.  Travers's  mind  at  the  time  was 
that  the  spinal  marrow  remained  partially  com- 
pressed, and  had  for  once  escaped  the  effects  of 
such  contusion  and  concussion  as  terminate  in  a 
lesion  of  its  centre,  and  a  subsequent  softening  or 
diffluent   condition,  in  short,   a  disorganisation 
which  cannot  be  remedied,  and  therefore  destroys 
life,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the 
learned  suggestions  or  spirited  efforts  of  individuals 
not  disposed  to  receive  the  overwhelming  proofs 
which  experience  offers,  that  such  schemes  must 
always  prove  useless  and  utterly  abortive. 

Objections  to  Excision  or  Resection  of  Joints. 

In  the  early  stage  this  kind  of  mutilation 
is  inadmissible.  1st.  Because  the  constitution  is 
unimpaired  and  is  accessible  to  the  impressions  of 
milder  modes  of  treatment.  2nd.  Because  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  recover  if  careflilly  and  skilfully 
handled:  a  partial  or  even  complete  anchylosis 
being  the  common  consequence  of  such  efforts. 
3rd.  Because  a  system  or  habit  of  body  which  can 
not  bear  milder  measures  is  in  no  sense  calculated 
to  sustain  the  shock  of  so  violent  a  proceeding;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  demands  subsequently  created 
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in  view  of  a  tedious  healing  process.  Consequently 
we  find  that  few  of  the  successful  cases  survive 
long,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  sink  mthin  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  operation  of  excision. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  interested 
witnesses,  I  believe  it  will  eventually  be  admitted 
in  the  face  of  an  unvarying  experience  that  these 
docked  or  curtailed  members  are  comparatively 
useless.  In  the  lower  extremities  certainly.  The 
best  apology  or  substitute  for  the  old  joints  is 
offered  by  some  of  the  resected  fore-arms.  These 
remarks  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact,  that 
where  all  the  tissues  are  or  have  been  diseased  for 
a  lengthened  term,  pieces  of  bone  may  be  picked 
away,  sequestra  removed,  or  a  sinus  may  be 
dilated  to  any  reasonable  extent  often  with  ad- 
vantage. The  principle  for  which  I  contend  is 
this ;  that  anticipation  and  untimely  meddling  on 
the  part  of  the  surgeon  are  never  justifiable,  and 
always  hurtful  in  the  end.  The  disease  in  the 
articulation  is  a  natural  though  a  morbid  process. 
"When  nature  is  ready  by  ulceration  or  necrosis  or 
a  sloughing  of  soft  parts,  to  cast  off  a  deadly  in- 
cumbrance, then  remove  it  with  as  little  cost  to  the 
system  at  large  as  maybe;  but  it  can  never  be 
necessary,  with  this  simple  end  in  view  to  perform 
an  operation,  compared  with  which  amputation  is  a 
trifling  infliction,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  otherwise 
remediable  cases. 
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UNUSUAL  POEMS  OF  INJURY  OCCURRING  AT  THE 
HIP-JOINT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  memoir  was  read  before  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  on  the  15th  February,  1854.  It  is 
now  published  because  \t  has  for  its  object  the  elucidation 
of  some  doubtful  cases.  There  is  probably  no  temper 
more  hostile  to  the  progress  of  truth,  than  that  which 
prompts  its  possessor  to  the  frequent  enunciation  of  some- 
thing new,  the  hasty  utterance  of  unripe  ideas,  where  the 
field  for  observation  has  been  but  limited. 

When,  however,  symptoms  are  detected,  which  cannot 
be  explained  by  ordinary  rules,  or  facts  are  displayed, 
which  had  not  been  previously  admitted,  and  were  here- 
tofore unsuspected  or  unknown,  it  is  clearly  right  and 
expedient,  not  simply  to  proclaim  their  existence,  but 
also  to  demand  their  explanation,  and  true  meanirg. 

There  are  many  cases  of  hip  injury,  where  the  exact 
nature  of  the  change  so  induced,  is  very  obscure,  although 
the  effect  is  palpable  enough.  I  had  occasion  formerly 
to  point  out  the  consequence  of  a  diagnosis,  which  is 
simply  "approximative"  in  its  relation  to  the  mode  of 
treatment  to  be  adopted  on  such  occasions.    In  speaking 
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of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  it  is  stated  "  that  if 
after  a  complete  reduction  and  accurate  bandaging  the 
head  of  the  bone  cannot  be  kept  in  its  place,  if  acute  pain 
and  other  signs  of  excessive  injury  occur  primarily  where 
no  undue  force  has  been  employed  to  restore  the  limb,  we 
must  be  careful  not  uselessly  to  persist  in  our  attempts 
at  reduction,  notwithstanding  manifest  displacement,  the 
risk  of  deformity,  and  imperfect  motion."  Vide  "  Me- 
dical Gazette,  July  25,  1845."  In  short,  there  are  certain 
complications  which  render  a  subluxation  permanent  and 
inevitable.  Here  the  surgeon  must  "  remain  upon  the 
defensive,"  for  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  infringe  or  alter 
the  terms  of  the  compromise  which  nature  offers  upon 
such  occasions  only  aggravates  the  mischief,  and  inde- 
finitely protracts  the  suffering  of  the  patient. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  accustomed  to  complain  of  the 
little  attention  which  students  paid  to  the  structure  and 
configuration  of  the  large  joints.  Many  painful  instances 
of  deformity  arose  from  errors  of  judgment  due  to  this 
want  of  anatomical  knowledge.  In  these  days  such  laxity 
and  inattention  need  no  longer  be  deplored,  for  they  have 
passed  away  ;  but  the  subject  of  joint  injury,  or  rather  so 
much  of  it  as  has  reference  to  the  remote  consequences 
of  fracture  and  dislocation  is  not  exhausted.  Much  valu- 
able information  remains  to  be  obtained  from  a  study  of 
those  cases  which  are  marked  by  an  imperfect  recovery  of 
shape  and  motion.  The  light  thrown  upon  the  record  by 
a  good  dissection  of  the  parts  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the 
injury  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare. 


In  the  year  1837,  and  20th  vol.  of  the  first  series 
of  their  Transactions,  the  Med.-Chir.  Society  of 
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London  did  me  the  honour  to  publish  a  brief  me- 
moir, having  for  its  object  to  show  that  other  than 
the  four. particular  kinds  of  dislocation  of  the  hip- 
joint  so  accurately  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
did  occasionally  occur,  and  in  addition  to  my  o^vn 
observations,  I  adduced  extant  facts  to  prove  that 
the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  might  be  displaced 
either  directly  upwards  or  directly  downwards.  I 
left  it  to  be  inferred  concerning  the  latter  form  of 
injury,  that  perhaps  it  could  not  occur  without 
fracture  of  some  part  of  the  os  innominatum.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Astley,  who  on  this  account 
objected  to  my  enumeration  of  this  dislocation  di- 
rectly downwards  as  not  being  a  pure  and  simple 
displacement  of  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone.  It 
certainly  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  head  of  the 
femur  can  pass  downwards,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the 
"ramus  Ischii,"  without  fracture  of  the  aceta- 
bulum.   Be  this  as  it  may,  I  shall  take  occasion 
in  this  place  to  make  one  other  prefatory  remark. 
Mr.  William  Cadge,  formerly  Assistant- Surgeon  at 
the  University  Hospital,  has  informed  me  that, 
within  his  own  knowledge,  an  opportunity  had  oc- 
curred of  dissecting  the  parts  concerned  in  the 
dislocation  directly  upwards,  of  which  I  formerly 
gave  an  account  to  this  Society,  and  that  my  de- 
scription had,  upon  examination,  turned  out  to  be 
strictly  accurate.    My  object  at  present  is  to  record 
the  particulars  of  a  well  marked  partial  dislocation 
of  the  hip-joint,  also  to  point  out  the  great  proba- 
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bility  of  "  fissured  acetabulum,"  unaccompanied  b}^ 
any  other  bony  lesion  whatever  of  the  parts  forming 
this  articulation,  being  a  more  common  accident 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  I  shall  adduce 
some  evidence,  of  a  presumptive  kind  I  admit,  which 
is  corroborative  of  the  suspicion  that  some  at  least 
of  the  so-called  bony  unions  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone,  have  been  no  more  than  a  cracked  articular 
cavity,  which,  when  the  patient  survives,  always 
induces  a  consecutive  change  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  head,  and  possibly  also  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone. 

Observation  1.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one 
has  hitherto  objected  to  the  use  of  the  term  partial 
dislocation,  a  result  apparently  determined  in  all 
the  arthrodial,  and  some  of  the  glenoid  or  rota- 
tory joints,  rather  by  the  shape  and  bearing  of  the 
bony  planes  than  by  muscular  force ;  it  is  an  effect 
arising  from  a  certain  modification  of  that  unex- 
pected violence,  both  as  to  amount  and  direction, 
upon  which  these  injuries  immediately  depend  for 
their  production.  I  believe  that  the  fenmr  consti- 
tutes no  exception  to  this  rule  ;  but  there  is  ob- 
viously but  one  direction  in  which  we  can  look  for 
the  occurrence  of  the  injury  at  the  hip-joint,  viz.  to 
the  pubic  or  inner  margin  of  the  articular  cavity, 
and  in  the  site  of  the  notch  which  in  the  recent 
state  is  described  as  a  foramen.    "When  forced  di- 
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rectly  inwards  the  smooth  head  of  the  bone  may 
find  a  resting  place  on  this  the  thyroid  or  pubic 
side  of  the  articular  cavity.    In  the  act  of  being 
violently  disengaged  from  the  acetabulum,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  and  all  correct  analogy  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  idea,  that  the  head  of  the  bone  will 
sometimes  be  arrested  by  the  ligamentum  teres,  and 
when  the  strain  of  this  tissue  begins  to  operate  so 
as  to  bar  its  further  passage  and  complete  escape 
from  the  socket,  the  trochanter  major  is  suddenly 
advanced  as  the  head  of  the  femur  turns  upon  its 
axis,  and  the  parts  remain  fixed  in  this  new  rela- 
tion through  the  connivance  of  the  surrounding 
muscles,  no  less  than  from  causes  due  to  the  confi- 
guration of  the  parts  concerned.    There  is  a  marked 
increase  of  width  together  with  flattening  of  the 
buttock,  a  diagnostic  feature  of  the  injury  a  so  a 
striking  alteration  in  the  line  or  track  of  the  ham- 
string muscles,  which  have  a  greater  obhquity,  and 
appear  to  be  more  in  relief  beneath  the  integument 
than  is  natural  to  them  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances.    My  meaning  will  be  better  explained  by 
the  narrative  of  a  case,  which  indeed  gave  rise  to 
these  observations. 

Mr.  0.  about  40  years  old,  well  proportioned 
and  capable  of  great  muscular  exertimi,  whflst  ridmg 
to  hounds  near  Tring,  in  Bucks  (m  ^ov.  1849) 
was  thrown  heavily  upon  his  right  -^^^  ^^^7; 
falling  over  and  upon  him.  The  animal,  whist  at 
speed.  V-i  his  fore-foot  into  a  gripe  or  deep  furrow, 
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from  which  he  could  not  withdraw  it  in  time  to 
prevent  a  faU.    Fortunately  the  soil  was  soft,  but 
this  gentleman  could  neither  rise  nor  stand  without 
assistance,  and  he  was  conveyed  in  a  deer-cart  to 
the  nearest  inn.    When  first  brought  to  the  house 
he  was  very  chilly  and  restless,  and  complained  of 
severe  pain  in  the  right  hip.    I  saw  him  in  the  af- 
ternoon, about  six  hours  after  the  accident.  He 
was  lying  on  a  feather  bed,  and  I  observed  whilst 
he  was  recumbent  that  his  knee  was  twisted  in- 
wards, slightly  advanced  and  fixed,  that  is,  it  could 
not  be  moved  by  any  voluntary  effort,  and  the 
smallest  attempt  at  rotation  or  passive  motion  of 
any  kind  produced  severe  pain.    I  proceeded  with 
the  aid  of  the  bystanders  to  place  Mr.  0  in  the 
erect  posture,  and  directed  him  to  sustain  himself 
by  grasping  a  stout  tail-board  affixed  to  the  end  of 
his  bed.    His  bearing  was  exclusively  upon  the 
left  limb,  and  it  was  manifest  that  besides  an  in- 
creased "  spread  "  a  greater  squareness  of  buttock, 
the  right  trochanter  was  more  in  advance  than 
that  of  the  left  side.    When  this  process  was 
handled  there  was  a  loud  complaint  of  pain,  and  it 
appeared  fixed  or  nearly  so,  in  its  new  and  altered 
relation  to  the  surrounding  parts.    Another  very 
marked  feature  of  the  accident  was  the  change  of 
direction  in  the  course  of  the  hamstring  muscles. 
These  stood  away  from  the  contiguous  parts,  and 
were  in  relief  under  the  skin,  and  had  a  much 
greater  obliquity  from  above  doAvnwards,  than  is 
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natural  to  them  in  their  proper  relation  to  the  body 
of  the  thigh  bone. 

Of  course  there  was  no  difficulty  in  saying  at 
once  that  the  hip-joint  was  injured,  although  it 
was  equally  clear  that  the  derangement  was  not  of 
an  ordinary  kind.  I  now  sat  down  behind  my 
patient  who  stood  with  his  face  towards  the  bed, 
and  was  beginning  to  complain  sadly.  Grasping 
the  ridge  of  the  ilium  powerfully  with  my  left  hand, 
I  began  leisurely  to  flex  or  rather  swing  the  limb 
with  my  right  backwards  and  forwards.  Many 
minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  the  sense  of  "a 
move  "  was  obvious  to  both  parties,  and  the  head 
of  the  bone  presently  righted  with  a  slight  jerking 
motion  and  that  obtuse  sound  Avhich  surgeons 
recognise  as  marking  the  moment  of  reduction. 
Three  weeks  elapsed  before  this  gentleman  was 
able  rise  from  his  bed,  and  move  about  with  a 
crutch,  which  he  did  very  imperfectly  at  first,  the 
part  remaining  in  so  sore  and  weakly  a  state,  that 
he  did  not  ride  hunting  any  more  during  that 
season. 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  foregoing  parti- 
culars, viz.  the  fixity  of  the  limb,  the  change  in 
the  place  of  the  trochanter,  the  increased  square- 
ness of  the  buttock,  and  the  altered  direction  of  the 
hamstring  muscles,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the 
head  of  the  bone  had  in  part  passed  over  and  rested 
upon  the  ligament  which  subtends  the  notch  in  the 
lip  of  the  acetabulum.    Had  the  displacement  been 
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more  aecided,  whether  upwards  on  the  pubis,  or 
downwards  into  the  foramen  ovale,  the  head  of  the 
bone  must  have  been  felt  distinctly,  and  the  very 
striking  symptoms  of  either  of  those  forms  of  the 
accident  would  have  been  present ;  as  it  was  I  de- 
tected no  more  than  some  fulness  on  the  side  of 
the  groin,  such  indeed  as  might  be  .attributed  to 
contusion.    There  were  present  neither  elongation 
nor  abduction  on  the  one  hand,  nor  shortening  and 
eversion  on  the  other;  still  the  part  was  wholly 
beyond  the  control  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  the 
hip  deformed,  the  pain  very  acute,  and  the  course 
of  reduction  clear  and  circumstantial,  as  evidenced 
by  my  own  senses  and  the  ready  admission  of  the 
injured  man.    Mere  contusion,  strained  tendon,, 
ruptured  ligament,  no  assumed  or  suspected  mode 
of  injury  to  the  appendages  of  this  complex  ar- 
ticulation will  to  my  mind  explain  what  occurred 
on  this  occasion.    It  is,  I  submit,  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  head  of  the  bone  had  suffered  a 
subluxation  inwards. 

Observation  2.  I  now  pass  on  to  another  kind 
of  accident  occurring  at  the  hip-joint,  of  which  the 
signs  are  so  precise  and  the  consequences  so  serious, 
that  I  am  surprised  it  has  not  received  a  more  par- 
ticular mention  in  those  works  which  treat  of  these 
accidents.  Two  marked  instances  have  occurred 
within  the  limited  sphere  of  my  own  observation, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  some  at  least  of  the 
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so-called  bony  unions  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone 
would  upon  examination  have  been  found  to  be- 
long to  the  class  of  injury  of  which  the  following 
particulars  are  illustrative,  rather  than  a  reunion 
of  the  cervix  by  bone,  which,  if  the  question  be 
fairly  tested,  must  after  all  be  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence.  I  know  that  it  is  unsafe  to  generalise  too 
much  upon  the  results  of  individual  instances,  but 
as  I  find  no  reason  to  mistrust  the  matter  of  fact, 
so  any  attempt  to  exhibit  the  great  probability  of 
its  being  the  true  explanation  of  some  doubtful 
accidents,  will,  I  hope,  be  received  with  that  in- 
dulgence usually  accorded  to  new  doctrines,  nei- 
ther unimportant  in  themselves  nor  inconsistent 
with  other  previously  ascertained  truths. 

In  several  surgical  treatises  we  are  told  of  the 
fracture  of  the  pelvic  bones  in  the  region  of  the 
hip-joint,  and  hospital^experience  proves  that  these 
accidents  undergo  great  complication,  sometimes 
even  of  a  fatal  kind,  as  where  the  bladder  is  torn 
or  the  urethra  lacerated  by  loosened  and  displaced 
fragments,  but  I  have  never  met  with  a  particular 
account  of  the  fissured  acetabulum,  where,  as  a 
chief  and  only  result  of  the  violence,  this  cavity  is 
cracked  across  simply  and  without  displacement, 
yet  so  as  to  implicate  the  root  or  insertion  of  the 
round  ligament,  a  very  important  element  in  the 
case  I  desire  to  establish,  because  a  most  interest- 
ing result  of  such  fracture,  and  indeed  that  which 
lends  a  chief  interest  to  the  statement  is  its  sub- 
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sequent  and  strictly  consecutive  effect  uj'on  tlie 
round  ligament  and  head  of  the  thigh  bone.  The 
former,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  much  altered  in 
structure,  or  wholly  disappears,  whilst  the  latter 
undergoes  a  great  change  in  its  configuration, 
becoming  not  only  deformed,  but  being  also  much 
diminished  in  size.    The  subjects  of  this  injury 
recover  the  power  of  locomotion  with  comparative 
certainty,  if  not  otherwise  diseased,  but  always  with 
a  shortened  limb.    For  a  certain  time  this  short- 
ening is  progressive,  that  is,  it  is  greater  at  six 
months  than  it  was  at  two  months  after  that  event ; 
after  such  term  it  is  permanent,  I  believe,  during 
the  remainder  of  life.    The  following  particulars 
of  the  first  case  of  this  nature  which  came  under 
my  notice  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Rose,  Sen.  of 
High  Wycombe,  in  Bucks,  who  communicated  its 
interesting  details  in  a  note  addressed  at  the  time 
to  my  father.    Mr.  Rose's  statement  runs  in  part 
as  follows : — 

"High  Wycombe,  Sept.  6,  1842. 

"  About  nine  years  ago  a  female  came  under  my 
care,  for  a  supposed  fracture  of  the  '  cervix  femo- 
ris.'  The  patient  recovered,  and  was  afterwards 
able  to  walk  about  with  a  stick,  with  a  less  degree 
of  lameness  than  I  ever  before  witnessed  after  a 
similar  accident.  I  remember  at  the  time  the 
whole  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  fracture 
of  the  cervix  were  not  present,  and  I  am  informed 
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by  a  relation  that  I  expressed  an  opinion  to  that 
effect  still  I  must  regret  not  having  made  a  me- 
morandum of  those  signs  which  were  wanting. 
Mr.  Rose  goes  on  to  state,  that  it  became  neces- 


sary to  place  the  patient  on  her  right  side  about 
three  weeks  after  the  accident,  on  account  of  a 
large  sacral  slough  which  finally  got  well.  She 
lay  upon  her  right  hip,  the  injury  being  upon  the 
left  side,  with  her  thighs  and  legs  semi-flexed, 
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tlirough  a  period  of  many  weeks,  and  when  she 
recovered  so  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up,  and  make  an 
effort  to  walk,  '  I  was  surprised,'  says  Mr.  R.,  '  to 
see  how  well  she  did  it.'    The  idea  of  an  examin- 


ation of  the  part  after  death  was  impressed  upon 
the  surgeon's  mind,  and  this  opportunity  arrived 
at  the  time  noted,  viz.  September  1842.  'It 
then  appeared  that  certain  changes  had  taken  place 
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upon  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  that  the  neck  of 
the  bone  had  not  been  injured^  but  that  a  transverse 
groove  ran  through  the  acetabulum  to  the  side 
next  the  pubis,  where  a  fracture  had  taken  place, 
•which  led  to  a  progressive  absorption  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  consequent 
lameness  for  the  remainder  of  life.'    One  half  of 
the  upper  end  of  this  bone,  of  which  I  caused  a 
perpendicular  section  to  be  made  at  the  time,  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital.   It  has  lost  its  sphericity,  and  is  decidedly 
diminished  in  bulk.    It  has  acquired  a  flattened 
appearance ;  much  of  the  original  cartilaginous  sur- 
face remains,  but  it  is  obscured  or  covered  at  some 
points  by  new  growths  of  bone,  in  separate  masses 
or  pieces,  which  must  have  been  propagated  from 
or  through  the  tissue  of  the  original  cartilage  of 
incrustation  {vide  drawing).     Slight  eburnation 
appears  upon  the  surface  of  some  of  these  projec- 
tions.   These  are  due  no  doubt  to  a  contiguous 
irritation  communicated  to  the  part  upon  which 
they  appear,  which  took  effect  during  the  process  of 
adhesive  repair  going  on  in  the  acetabulum.  The 
neck  of  the  bone  is  somewhat  shorter  perhaps,  and 
more  erect,  than  it  would  be  in  health,  in  a  woman 
of  three  score  or  thereabouts,  for  the  party  was 
advanced  in  years  when  she  died,  although  her 
exact  age  is  not  given.  Its  proper  tissue,  it  %villbe 
observed,  is  intact  in  all  situations." 

The  following  case  exemplifies  the  characteristic 
.  signs  of  the  recent  injury. 
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Mr.  E.,  in  December  1852,  fell  one  evening  from 
the  top  of  a  Brixton  omnibus,  bis  fall  was  broken 
by  contact  with  a  projecting  step,  but  he  alighted 
heavily  upon  the  left  buttock.  He  could  not  rise, 
and  the  slightest  movement  of  the  part  produced 
acute  pain.  He  was  carried  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  where  he  remained 
for  a  few  days  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Avery. 
When  I  visited  him  in  company  with  Mr.  A.  there 
was  an  apparent  though  inconsiderable  shortening 
of  the  left  lower  extremity,  with  a  tendency  to 
aversion,  but  these  were  easily  rectified  by  gentle 
extension,  which  brought  this  to  the  exact  measure 
of  the  opposite  limb.  Gentle  pressure  upon  the 
spinous  process  of  the  pubis  and  brim  of  the  pelvis 
immediately  provoked  a  loud  complaint  of  pain, 
but  a  cautious  flexion  and  rotation  of  the  limb  at 
the  knee-joint  were  borne  without  serious  complaint 
or  suffering,  and  no  crepitus  could  be  felt. 

Four  days  after  the  accident,  the  patient  was 
removed  to  his  own  house.  There  was  much  su- 
perficial contusion,  and  five  weeks  afterwards  he 
could  not  stand,  but  could  raise  the  limb  to  some 
extent  «,s  he  lay  on  his  back  in  bed,  using  great 
deliberation ;  continued  pressure  upon  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  though  still  painful,  no  longer  distressed 
him  as  before.  In  the  beginning  of  February, 
being  about  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, he  could  cross  his  legs  whilst  recumbent, 
but  performed  this  feat  very  slowly ;  moreover,  he 
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could  now  extend  the  limbs  to  an  equal  length,  but 
many  more  weeks  elapsed  before  he  could  stand 
erect,  or  hobble  with  assistance  from  his  bedside 
to  a  chair  (October  1853).  In  the  tenth  month 
from  the  accident,  Mr.  E.  walks  securely  with  a 
stick  and  high  heeled  shoe ;  there  is  now  a  perma- 
nent shortening  of  the  a£fected  limb  to  the  extent  of 
a  full  inch,  and  this  gentleman  when  we  meet  tells 
me  that  he  thinks  this  sjrmptom  is  even  now  pro- 
gressive. It  was  so  in  a  marked  degree  during 
the  summer,  after  he  first  began  to  move  about. 
The  subject  of  this  accident  is  a  heavy  middle-aged 
man,  his  general  health  is  unimpaired.  Beyond 
rest,  and  at  a  later  time  friction  and  warm  baths, 
I  never  subjected  him  to  any  treatment  worth  re- 
cording. I  submit  that  in  this  case  the  symptoms 
of  the  accident  were  well  marked ;  mere  contusion 
will  not  explain  either  the  seat  and  character  of  the 
pain  in  the  first  instance,  or  the  marked  and  pro- 
gressive shortening  of  the  limb  at  a  later  date, 
which  I  attribute  to  a  consecutive  change  in  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  This  pro- 
cess, I  conceive,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The 
organisation  of  the  round  ligament  through  which 
the  osseous  substance  here  receives  its  chief  vascu- 
lar supply  is  modified  and  impaired  by  the  lesion 
of  its  surface  of  attachment  to  the  articular  cavity. 
There  are  preparations  in  the  CoUege  Museum 
and  elsewhere  which  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  a  complete  absorption  of  the  round  ligament 
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after  fracture  involving  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
femur,  an  injury  which  must  always  seriously 
effect  the  vitality  of  the  surrounding  fibrous  tis- 
sue.* Hence  arise  the  subsequent  changes  in  the 
bony  structure,  as  depicted  in  Mr.  Rose's  case.  As 
to  treatment,  that  consists  obviously  in  confining 
the  patient  to  his  bed  for  a  limited  period,  di- 
recting him  to  be  constantly  on  his  back,  the  lower 
limbs  beiug  gently  flexed  and  supported.  No 
kind  of  splint  or  bandage  need  to  he  recommended 
as  likely  to  he  of  service  on  these  occasions. 

My  object  in  submitting  these  cases  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  is  not  merely  to  challenge 
inquiry  concerning  the  obscurity  of  the  local  symp- 
toms, but  also  to  endeavour  to  establish  some 
certain  grounds  for  a  belief  that  the  fissured  aceta- 
bulum and  a  subluxation  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
do  occur,  and  may  be  recognised  at  times  during 
life  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy.  Finally, 
it  concerns  us  all  to  be  occasionally  reminded  of 
the  possible  occurrence  of  rare  and  unrecognised 

*  Morbid  changes  or  an  actual  absorption  of  the  round  liga- 
ment appear  to  be  more  common  after  rheumatic  arthritis — but 
these  are  also  consequent  upon  injuries  of  the  part.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  ligament  teres  is  preceded  by  a  softening 
and  disgregation  of  its  fasciculi,  hence  arise  thinning,  a  greater 
tenuity  and  elongation  of  fibre,  in  which  stage  this  change  of 
texture  is  sometimes  permanently  arrested.  These  facts  I 
gather  from  an  inspection  of  many  specimens,  especially  those 
deposited  in  the  magnificent  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 
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forms  of  injury,  especially  when  they  belong  to  so 
important  an  articulation  as  the  hip-joint,  where  it 
is  essential  that  our  first  remedial  measures  should 
always  be  both  decisive  and  complete. 

Postscript. — In  the  very  interesting  observations 
of  the  celebrated  Dupuytren  on  the  subject  of  the 
broken  cervix  femoris,  so  ably  translated  by  my  late 
colleague,  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark,  for  the  Sydenham 
Society,  there  occur  some  remarks  which  form  the 
nearest  approach  that  I  can  find  to  an  embodiment 
of  my  own  ideas  concerning  the  cracked  or  fissured 
acetabulum  occurring  as  a  distinct  lesion  of  the 
bony  fabric  of  the  hip-joint.  He  says  "  another 
class  of  cases  is  met  with,  in  which  the  acetabulum 
is  fractured  without  the  head  of  the  femur  being 
displaced,  but  most  frequently  the  effects  of  the 
fracture  are  felt  at  the  upper  extremity  of  this  bone. 
One  of  these  effects  is  a  radiating  or  comminuted 
fracture  of  'the  head'  of  the  femur,  the  neck  remain- 
ing wholly  uninjured."  He  goes  on  to  state  that  this 
form  of  the  injury  is  more  commonly  the  result  of  a 
direct  force,  as  gun-shots,  though  it  may  follow  falls 
upon  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  blows  upon  the  tro- 
chanter major.  In  his  experience,  it  is  further  men- 
tioned that  the  subject  of  such  an  injury  may  get 
well  without  deformity,  and  that  it  is  only  after  deatli 
that  the  real  nature  of  the  lesion  is  ascertained.  In 
another  place  our  Author  speaks  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  as  being  driven  through  the  broken  aceta- 
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bulum;  and  on  one  occasion,  as  having  fairly 
entered  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  and  remaining 
immoveably  fixed  in  that  position. 

An  Observation  upon  the  broken  Cervix  Femoris^ 
and  the  Terms  of  its  Reconstruction. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  re-union  of  the  parts  by 
bone,  after  fracture  of  the  true  "  cervix  femoris," 
has  been  in  great  measure  due  to  the  carelessness 
of  writers  in  omitting  to  state  clearly  the  following 
fact,  viz.  that  if  the  fragments  so  situated  are 
capable  of  coalescing  by  bone,  this  phenomenon  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
original  tissue.  I  gather  from  the  descriptions  of 
surgical  writers,  no  less  than  from  the  preserved 
specimens  of  this  accident,  which  are  now  suffi- 
ciently abundant  in  all  our  Museums,  that  in  so  far 
as  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  proper  is  concerned, 
where  bony  re-union  occurs  the  original  substance 
is  absorbed.  Where  it  remains  entire,  it  is  impacted 
or  encased  bodily  in  the  cancelli  of  the  shaft  at  its 
trochanteric  extremity ;  a  form  of  injury  which  I 
do  not  regard  as  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone.  I  believe  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  first  opi- 
nion was  perfectly  correct  as  regards  the  cervix, 
properly  so  called,  apart  from  its  boundaries,  the 
head  and  trochanters,  or  summit  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur.    The  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  is  as  incapable 
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of  spontaneous  repair,  as  of  reproduction.  Surely 
it  is  not  very  difficult  to  understand  why  this  pro- 
position is  and  must  be  true.    First  The  part 
itseKhas  not  a  sufficiently  independent  organisation, 
irrespective  of  the  head  and  shaft,  on  which  to 
depend  for  such  purposes.    Secondly.  No  plan  of 
treatment  hitherto  propounded,  has  ever  fulfilled 
the  two-fold  indication  of  undisturbed  rest  and  ap- 
position of  the  broken  surfaces.    Thirdly.  All  the 
post-mortem  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  new 
bony  material  applied  splint-wise,  proceeds  either 
from  the  vessels  of  the  head  derived  through  the 
round  ligament,  or,  what  is  more  usual,  from  the 
trochanteric  region,  in  virtue  of  its  larger  organi- 
sation and  uninterrupted  connection  with  the 
body  of  the  bone.    It  seems  probable  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  the  synovial 
fluid  in  preventing  bony  union  in  this  situation, 
have  been  much  overrated. 

The  condyles  of  the  femur  at  the  knee,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus  at  the  elbow  joint,  when 
broken  off,  and  so  detached  as  to  be  positively  loose, 
as  in  the  familiar  example  of  fracture  with  separa- 
tion of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  some- 
times mistaken  for  displacement  of  the  head  of  the 
radius,  unite  with  comparative  certainty  in  healthy 
subjects,  where  age  constitutes  no  bar  to  the  pro- 
gress of  repair. 

For  practical  purposes,  it  appears  to  be  important 
to  enumerate  the  three  following  situations  in 
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which  fracture  may  occur,  viz.  the  head,  the 
neck,  and  summit  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  The 
first  is  the  case  of  perpendicular  cleavage  or  sepa- 
ration of  the  hemispherical  part,  together  with  the 
round  ligament  through  its  line  of  epiphysis.  I 
believe  I  am  anatomically  correct  in  saying  that 
this  is  not  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone. 
In  a  surgical  sense  there  are  ample  grounds  for 
stating  that  the  injury  is  irreparable,  in  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  re-union  of  the  parts  by  bone. 

The  second  is  the  case  of  true  intracapsular 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone.    In  a  certain 
proportion  of  instances  bony  consolidation  does 
foUow  this  accident,  but  it  is  always  brought  about 
at  the  expense  of  the  original  tissue,  even  in  the 
most  triumphant  examples  of  a  cure.  Absorption 
takes  place,  that  is,  the  head  and  trochanters  fall 
more  or  less  into  contact.    The  relics  or  faint  traces 
of  the  original  intermediate  tissue  remain  encased, 
and  covered  by  flakes  of  new  bone,  thrown  out  in 
the  manner  of  a  provisional  deposit.    These  con- 
stitute the  connecting  medium  between  the  ap- 
proximated head  and  shaft,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  appearances  in  all  the  fairest  specimens  of  the 
so-caUed  bony  unions  of  the  "cervix  femoris." 
There  is  an  indirect  consolidation  of  the  head  and 
trochanters;  whilst  of  the  original  intervening 
substance,  in  the  most  perfect  examples,  only  frag- 
mentary traces  wiU  be  found.    Hence,  I  submit 
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that  it  is  a  positive  inaccuracy  to  speak  of  bony 
union  of  tlie  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  as  we  would 
accept  that  statement  in  the  case  of  a  normal  con- 
solidation of  the  broken  ends  of  a  bone  in  other 
situations. 

The  third  division  of  the  injury  involves  the 
trochanters,  and  is  really  a  fracture  of  the  body  or 
summit  of  the  shaft,  producing  detachment,  not 
fracture  of  the  cervix,  a  good  proof  of  which  is 
furnished  by  the  occurrence  of  "  impaction."  The 
neck  of  the  bone  is  not  unfrequently  driven  between 
the  trochanters  and  into  the  shaft,  in  which  situa- 
tion it  remains  fixed  and  otherwise  intact. 

AH  those  preparations  and  dissections  which 
exhibit  a  fracture  of  the  trochanters  and  occasional 
impaction  of  the  "cervix"  in  the  cancelli  of  the 
shaft,  should  be  regarded  as  injuries  belonging  to 
the  upper  third  of  the  body  of  the  thigh  bone. 
They  do  not  depend  for  their  production  upon  those 
causes,  as  age  and  attenuation,  which  predispose  to 
a  true  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and^  the 
history  of  such  accidents  often  differs  materially 
from  what  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  sug- 
gestive of  that  kind  of  injury. 
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OF  A 

DISLOCATION  OP  THE  LEFT  THIGH  BONE  INTO  THE 
SCIATIC  NOTCH, 

WHICH  WAS  KEDTJCED  BY  AN  EXTENSION  UPON  THE  HEEL 

IN  pekine6. 


On  Wednesday,  October  5,  1853,  being  in  tbe 
neigbbourbood  of  Witham,  in  Essex,  I  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Tbomas  Tomkin,  a  surgeon  of  tbat  town, 
to  see  a  labouring  man  in  tbe  neighbouring  viUage 
of  Hatfield,  wbo  had  been  knocked  down  and 
trampled  on  by  a  vicious  colt  tbe  day  before.  It 
appeared  that  some  doubt  had  arisen  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  injury  which  he  had  sustained, 
but  Mr.  Tomkin  and  myself  soon  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  no  other  than  a  dislocation 
of  the  head  of  the  left  thigh  bone  into  the  sciatic 
notch.    The  head  of  the  femur  had  not  as  yet 
sunk  into  that  opening,  and  was  perceptibly  resting 
on  the  edge  of  the  notch,  a  relation  of  the  parts 
which  commonly  holds  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days,  after  which  time  the  head  begins  to  smk 
slowly  into  that  foramen,  a  circumstance  which 
always  renders  reduction  a  more  formidable  under- 
taking, if  the  displacement  be  more  than  a  few 
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days  old.    On  the  present  occasion  the  cottage 
being  but  poorly  provided,  and  the  case  urgent,  I 
determined  to  adopt  the  simple  plan  of  operation 
with  the  heel  in  perine6,  as  first  practised  by  my 
uncle,  the  late  Mr.  John  Morgan,  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital *,  and  since  that  time,  by  Mr.  Edward  Cock, 
the  present  senior  surgeon  of  that  institution,  with 
great  success.    We  placed  the  patient  on  a  mattress 
with  his  head  slightly  raised,  and  as  he  lay  upon 
his  back,  he  was  told  to  hold  on  by  the  bed-frame 
on  either  side.    I  then  affixed  a  piece  of  long  cloth 
to  the  left  thigh,  above  the  knee  joint,  and  seating 
myseK  on  the  bed-stead,  placed  my  foot  in  perineo 
the  parts  being  well  defended  by  a  folded  towel. 
After  an  extension  of  about  five  minutes  duration, 
the  head  of  the  bone  returned  to  its  place  with  a 
very  audible  sound,  an  occurrence  to  which  the 
patient  gave  his  ready  assent.    During  the  exten- 
sion, Mr.  Tomkin  gently  flexed  and  rotated  the 
limb,  grasping  the  foot  and  leg  for  that  purpose, 
but  using  no  violence.    The  patient  was  a  hale, 
muscular  man,  being  forty  years  old.    At  the  end 
of  a  fortnight,  he  began  to  move  about  with  a  stick, 
and  has  since  perfectly  regained  the  use  of  his  limb. 
In  this  procedure  the  pelvis  is  sufficiently  fixed  by 
the  pressure  in  perineo.    Another  point  worthy 
of  remark  is  that  the  operator  in  these  circum- 
stances needs  very  little  assistance,  and  I  imagine 

*  Vide  vol.  i.  of  Guy's  Hospital  Reports. 
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that  the  reduction  might  often  be  accomplished 
with  as  much  facility  as  that  of  the  shoulder  bone, 
single  handed,  though  I  would  by  no  means  be  un- 
derstood to  affirm  that  such  will  always  be  the  case. 
My  assistant  displayed  great  readiness  and  dexterity, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  lifting  the  head  of  the  bone, 
as  it  is  called,  by  tugging  and  pulling  at  it  with  a 
jack-towel  passed  over  the  shoulder  of  an  aide  is  a 
mistake.    This  plan  only  prolongs  and  complicates 
the  operation,  where  the  large  articulations  are 
concerned.    The  strapping  down  to  tables,  bleed- 
ing, antimonials,  and  the  like,  are  all  of  them  preli- 
minaries, which  need  no  longer  be  had  recourse  to 
since  the  use  of  chloroform  has  been  introduced, 
and  found  to  be  of  such  universal  efficacy;  but 
even  this  remedy  may  occasionally  be  dispensed 
with,  if  the  dislocation  is  very  recent,  and  the  parts 
be  gently  handled.    Henceforward,  such  common- 
place notions  as  the  surprise  and  fatigue  of  muscles 
may  be  dispensed  with.    If  acting  they  may  ge- 
nerally be  managed  so  as  to  assist  rather  than 
counteract  a  patient  and  well  devised  effort  to 
restore  the  head  of  the  bone  to  its  proper  place, 
and  when  they  became  unduly  irritable,  the  process 
of  anaesthesia  offers  a  ready  and  immediate  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  hitherto  encountered  through 
their  uncontrolled  violence. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

UPON  THE 

NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OP  BOIL  AND  CARBUNCLE. 


These  observations  were  originally  published  in 
tbe  Lancet,  in  the  spring  of  1857.  They  are  now 
reproduced  with  some  small  omissions  and  emen- 
dations. 

The  local  treatment  of  disease  is  at  all  times  a 
work  of  great  nicety,  but  the  labour  is  lightened 
and  expedited  by  a  just  appreciation  of  its  remote 
causes,  and  he  whose  mind  is  occupied  by  a  frequent 
contemplation  of  that  method  which  implies  an 
early  concentration  of  the  powers  of  life,  so  as  to 
arrest  local  disorder  at  the  smallest  cost  to  the 
health  of  his  patient,  certainly  selects  the  safest 
ground  whereon  to  combat  diseased  actions,  whether 

chronic  or  acute. 

The  following  remarks,  upon  the  substitution  of 
a  brief  and  effectual  remedy  for  the  employment  of 
the  knife  in  the  local  management  of  a  most  painful, 
and  at  times  a  very  dangerous  complaint,  are 
offered  in  the  sense  here  suggested.  My  purpose 
is  to  exhibit  a  new  illustration  of  the  great  utility 
and  importance  of  watching  the  course  of  the 
natural  surgeon,  and  aiding  him  more  effectuaUy 
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than  heretofore,  in  circumstances  of  great  urgency, 
by  a  closer  imitation  of  the  original  design  of  that 
artist  than  is  implied  by  the  coarse  and  abrupt 
interference  mth  a  highly  critical  process,  such  as 
the  deep  crucial  incision  of  a  ripe  carbuncle.  I 
find,  on  referring  to  the  very  little  which  has  been 
said  by  systematic  authors  upon  this  subject,  that 
the  common  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  a 
boil  or  furuncle  is,  that  it  commences  in  the  skin 
follicles,  being  an  inflammation  which  extends  into 
the  cellular  substance,  and  terminates  in  a  defined 
slough  of  that  tissue.  The  dead  material  being 
eliminated,  cicatrisation  easily  ensues.  This  action 
having  been  noticed  to  be  of  easy  recurrence  in 
the  young  and  robust,  has  given  rise  to  the  vulgar 
notion  that  it  is  a  sign  of  redundant  health  and 
strength.  It  is  simply  a  result  of  sympathy  with 
some  occult  disorder  or  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  such  as  is 
provoked  under  other  forms  of  disturbance  in  that 
organ.  The  origin  and  course  of  a  boil  is  that  of 
a  carbuncle  upon  a  smaller  scale  ;  it  is  a  specific 
inflammation,  marked  by  a  deposit  of  fibrine  or 
adhesive  matter,  the  common  antecedent  of  a 
slough,  be  it  no  larger  than  a  bean  or  split  pea. 
Some  are  very  prone  to  boils  from  their  infancy. 
These  are  commonly  florid  and  fleshy  as  children, 
with  great  appetites;  they  have  a  large  visceral 
development,  but  the  heart  at  times  gives  proof  of 
a  feeble  action,  not  in  keeping  with  the  other 
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external  signs  of  vigour.    The  pulmonic  circulation 
is  easily  affected  by  weather  or  over-exertion,  as 
evidenced  by  a  tendency  to  cough  on  very  slight 
pretexts,  and  the  disposition  to  complain  of  chil- 
liness or  cold  feet  is  indicative  of  a  want  of  tone 
in  the  skin  capillaries.    Whenever,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  appetite  flags,  and  the  secretions 
are  unhealthy,  -the  surface  is  very  liable  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  furuncular  irritation.    Probably  a 
very  slight  accident  determines  the  place  of  the 
boil,  or  it  maybe  that  the  dense  granular  structure 
of  the  scalp  and  posterior  cervical  region  in  some, 
and  the  looser  parts  in  others,  have  a  quicker  dis- 
position to  undergo  that  primary  stasis  wherein 
the  complaint  commences.  In  all,  the  true  or  final 
cause  of  the  local  action  is  the  distempered  quality 
of  the  circulating  blood. 

Childhood  is  never  invaded  by  carbuncles.  The 
white  tissues  are  not  fuUy  developed  at  that  age, 
and  are,  comparatively  speaking,  very  vascular. 
In  old  age,  we  know  that  tendons  and  aponeuroses 
die  very  easily.  The  rapid  decay  of  this  material, 
and  its  numerous  deeply-seated  connexions,  render 
the  local  management  of  a  carbuncle  truly  for- 
midable. The  separation  of  the  sloughs  discovers 
enormous  chasms,  and  the  powers  of  endurance 
and  reproduction  are  indeed  heavily  taxed  to  restore 
the  sufferer  in  circumstances  of  such  urgency.  I 
have  remarked  on  two  occasions  where  I  knew  the 
strumous  taint  to  be  very  decided,  that  boils  re- 
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curred  frequently,  leaving  indolent  sores  behind 
them,  which  healed  slowly  or  imperfectly.  In  these 
cases,  change  of  air  and  steel  medicines,  also  the 
salts  containing  iodine,  as  the  syrup  of  the  iodide 
of  iron  and  the  hydriodate  of  potass,  will  be  found 
useful.  I  have  now  seen  a  good  many  carbuncles, 
but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  scrofu- 
lous person  so  attacked.  Boils  are  common  enough 
in  individuals  whose  aspect  bespeaks  that  tem- 
perament. The  sexes  are  not  by  any  means  equally 
disposed  to  these  actions :  women,  it  is  well  known, 
do  not  suffer  like  men  from  carbuncles.  The  case 
of  acute  anthrax  occurring  in  the  female  is  al- 
together rare  and  exceptional.  Amongst  men,  the 
enfeebled  frame  of  age,  and  the  habitual  valetudi- 
narian, are  quite  as  liable  to  an  attack  of  acute 
carbuncle  as  the  over-fed  voluptuary  or  the  nervous 
invalid.  In  all  these  instances,  vitiated  secretions 
materially  influence  the  period  and  nature  of  the 
illness.  Women,  on  the  contrary,  lead  for  the  most 
part  a  more  chaste  life.  They  neither  eat  nor 
drink  to  excess.  Under  circumstances  of  privation 
their  powers  of  endurance  are  more  precise  and 
lasting.  Moreover,  the  menstrual  discharge  pro- 
bably operates  to  sweeten  and  purify  a  woman's 
blood  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude,  or  at  least 
neutralise,  the  operation  of  many  morbid  elements 
the  result  of  whose  presence  is  one  of  violent  irri- 
tation in  the  male  system.  Carbuncle  is  certainly 
of  rare  occurrence  in  early  adult  life.    I  have 
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treated  in  succession  two  gentlemen  between  thirty 
and  forty-five  for  bad  carbuncle.  One  of  these  cases 
underwent  the  further  complication  of  acute  gout. 

I  recognise  two  forms  or  modes  of  action  in 
carbuncular  disease.    The  first  is  vigorous  and 
acute,  marked  by  pain,  often  agonising  m  its  cha- 
racter.   Here  there  is  an  early  tendency  to  acumi- 
nation,  a  term  which  I  adopt  as  it  is  contrasted  with 
the  pointmg  of  an  abscess.    The  surrounding  m- 
duration  is  of  rapid  proc   ction,  extending  or- 
dinarily beyond  the  tegu.  entary  discoloration; 
but  having  reached  a  certain  limit  it  shows  no 
further  disposition  to  spread  or  to  take  on  a  renewed 
action.    These  are  cases  which  are  further  marked 
by  febrile  reaction,  a  loaded  tongue,  great  restless- 
ness, and  the  like.    They  are  the  result  of  in- 
temperance and  bad  secretions,  in  a  full  habit. 
They  are  the  direct  consequence  of  exposure  to 
cold  or  some  such  powerfully  exciting  cause,  and 
stand  in  marked  contrast  with  a  second  form  of  the 
disorder,  which  may  be  termed  the  chrome  kind. 
This  belongs  to  the  wasted  habit  of  age,  or  the 
exhaustion  incident  to  organic  changes  elsewhere ; 
also  the  depressed  condition  of  body  which  belongs 
to  anxiety  and  nervous  depression.    On  these  oc 
casions  the  deposit  is  larger  and  more  slowly 
progressive,  and  the  skin  suffers  to  a  great  extent. 
There  is  more  hardness  and  discoloration,  but  less 
tension  in  the  early  stage  of  the  complamt.  ihe 
pain  is  dull  and  continued  but  not  so  intense,  and 
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more  easily  controlled  by  opium.  In  the  first  case 
it  is  commonly  safe  and  right  to  purge  the  patient 
freely.  In  the  second  less  is  required  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  laxatives  must  be  used  with  caution. 
In  either  case,  the  application  of  the  caustic,  if 
properly  timed,  is  attended  with  the  best  possible 
results.  Its  use  gives  more  pain,  but  afterwards  it 
seems  to  exert  a  very  sudden  and  complete  control 
over  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  acute  carbuncle. 
Its  effect  is  slower  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  action  ; 
it  is  less  complained  of,  and  the  sloughs  separate 
more  gradually ;  but  when  once  that  stage  of  the 
disorder  has  been  established,  the  progressive  in- 
duration is  arrested,  the  tumour  becomes  flatter 
and  softer,  the  skin  recovers  in  a  marked  manner, 
and  any  further  structural  change  in  this  tissue  is 
suspended  beyond  those  parts  which  from  the  first 
were  clearly  defined  and  marked  out  as  being  the 
points  of  issue  for  the  subjacent  sloughs.  The 
dangerous  form  of  the  complaint  is  of  the  latter  or  / 
chronic  kind,  which  is  subject  to  ulterior  compli- 
cations, such  as  gout  and  remote  visceral  lesions, 
typical  of  an  organic  and  permanent  degeneration. 

The  occurrence  of  what  is  called  a  core  in  boil 
or  carbuncle — a  deep-seated  plug  of  dead  lymph, 
interspersed  with  shreds  of  cellular  and  membranous 
texture — seems  to  have  induced  a  belief  that  this 
product  represents  all  the  event  or  eiFect  of  the 
local  inflammation,  and  that  there  is  little  or  no 
compromise  of  tissue  beside  or  beyond  it.  This 
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is  a  doctrine  to  which  I  cannot  subscribe.  The 
violence  of  the  inflammation  certainly  kills  the 
tissue  which  it  attacks.  This  core  or  bed  of  waste 
lymph  belonged  originally  to  the  deposit  which 
bounded  and  defined  the  limits  of  the  sloughing 
process;  but  in  carbuncle  it  forms  but  a  small  part 
of  the  decayed  and  spoiled  substance,  which  escapes 
so  abundantly  after  the  use  of  the  caustic  in  the 
second  stage  of  the  disorder. 

When  we  consider  that  in  the  case  of  a  boil  there 
is  always  a  slough,  be  it  no  bigger  than  a  nail-head, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  malady  is  not  confined 
to  the  part.    The  surface  of  a  limb  may  be  beaten 
to  discoloration,  a  bone  is  broken  to  comminution, 
nay,  the  body  wiU  suffer  the  worst  forms  of  contu- 
sion, and  yet  mortification  is  no  certain  consequence 
of  the  mischief.    The  nervous  depression,  the  in- 
digestion, the  affusion  of  cold  air,  damp  weather, 
or  whatever  may  be  said  to  have  provoked  the 
illness  associated  with  an  anthrax  or  an  eruption 
of  boils,  does  not  cause  the  local  change.  That 
depends  upon  an  impure  or  chemicaUy  altered 
blood,  upon  which  a  mere  pus  formation  cannot 
ooerate  in  the  sense  of  crisis  or  relief.    In  these 
circumstances  of  an  enforced  necessity  for  a  sudden 
decay  of  tissue,  that  is  most  likely  to  be  first 
effected  which  dies  soonest,  and  whose  place  m  the 
economy  is  most  easily  supplied,  ordinarily  by  a 
direct  reproduction.    I  have  long  been  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  the  swelling  and  integumentary 
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inflammation  is  not  the  first  stage  of  the  action  in 
the  formation  of  a  carbuncle.  The  first  change  is 
more  deeply  seated,  and  it  consists  in  the  actual 
death  of  a  piece  of  the  white  or  aponeurotic  tissue. 
This  subsequently  provokes  the  inflammatory  action 
in  the  skin  which  overlays  it;  the  process  of  decay 
in  the  deeper-seated  part  being  by  that  time  con- 
siderably advanced.  This  view  of  the  circumstances 
which  determine  the  local  origin  of  a  carbuncle 
will  explain  its  tendency  to  occur  where  the  fascial 
tissue  so  much  abounds,  viz.  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  lower  occipital  region. 


Of  Incision. 

It  is  probable  that  this  has  been  the  rule  of  prac- 
tice hitherto,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  although, 
from  time  to  time,  some  must  have  had  their  mis-  . 
givings,  in  the  face  of  several  accidents,  which 
commonly  follow  an  unsparing  use  of  the  knife. 
In -the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Pouteau  pub- 
lished a  case  in  which  the  side  of  the  face  was 
burned  deeply  with  a  hot  iron  for  the  purpose  of  ' 
discharging  a  collection  of  this  kind.  The  patient, 
a  woman,  recovered  perfectly.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  so  formidable  a  remedy  never 
became  the  fashion.  Dionis  declares  that  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  cutting  deeply,  with  the  air  of  a 
person  who  would  have  preferred  a  milder  method. 
English  surgeons  appear  uniformly  to  have  recom- 
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mended  this  mode  of  operating,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  still  the  prevailing  fashion,  in  spite  of 
profuse  haamorrhage,  a  wound  which  at  best  heals 
slowly,  and  a  ghastly  scar.    I  am  not  willing  to 
assert  dogmatically  that  it  is  always  inexpedient  to 
employ  the  knife,  but  the  occasion  will  present  itself 
but  rarely  to  anyone  who  has  once  witnessed  the 
effects  of  a  quick  caustic  in  procuring  all  that  is 
obtained  by  cutting,  upon  far  easier  and  safer  terms. 
It  may  happen  in  a  carbuncular  inflammation  that 
the  first  stage,  or  that  of  tension,  is  much  prolonged 
and  very  painful,  without  much  discoloration  of 
the  skin.    Here  great  present  relief  may  sometimes 
be  obtained  by  passing  a  straight  knife  through  the 
skin  and  superior  part  of  the  swelling.  In  the  young 
plethoric  habit  I  have  known  this  done  Avith  impu- 
nity, nay  with  advantage ;  and  whether  the  open- 
ing so  made  be  rectilinear  or  crucial,  it  is  a  practice 
strictly  consistent  with  the  use  of  the  caustic  potash 
at  a  later  time;  this  may  be  applied  to  the  wound 
with  good  success  on  the  second  or  third  day,  or 
whenever  the  slough  is  visibly  progressive  and  on 
'  the  increase  in  the  part.    A  plaster  may  occasion- 
ally be  employed  before  the  occurrence  of  ichor  and 
pin-hole  opening.    After  all  there  is  no  novelty  in 
this  suggestion  ;  it  is  a  common  method  of  treating 
boils  amongst  the  vulgar,  before  they  have  arrived 
at  maturity.    The  notion  which  I  am  especially 
desirous  of  seeing  exploded  is,  that  deep  cutting 
can  under  any  circumstances  become  either  re- 
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quisite  or  safe.  An  incision  to  include  the  base 
of  the  swelling  must  in  carbuncles  be  very  ex- 
tensive. It  is  not  denied  that  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  blood  which  may  be  lost 
in  cutting  a  large  anthrax  upon  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  Many  old  people  have  never  rallied  after 
such  an  operation.  They  do  not  die  immediately, 
but  the  local  process  of  dissolution  thus  acquires 
an  impetus  which  they  are  wholly  unable  to  resist. 
The  work  of  elimination  proceeds  slowly  or  remains 
Avholly  suspended,  and  the  appetite  fails  ;  full  opi- 
ates cease  to  produce  refreshing  sleep  ;  the  patient 
becomes  drowsy  and  more  feeble,  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  not  maintained  equably,  the  pulse 
is  subject  to  intermission  or  begins  to  jerk,  hic- 
cough supervenes,  respiration  is  performed  with 
difficulty  and  sooner  or  later  the  patient  dies 
retaining  his  intellectual  faculties  to  the  last.  Such 
a  sudden  and  irreparable  declension  of  the  powers 
of  the  system  is  due  solely  to  excessive  htemor- 
rhage.  It  is  neither  affirmed  or  pretended  that 
many  have  not  survived  the  use  of  the  knife,  even 
in  advanced  life  ;  but  such  recovery  is  endangered 
by  the  loss  of  blood  to  an  extent  which  is  without 
excuse,  inasmuch  as  it  is  wholly  unnecessary. 
Another  bad  consequence  of  deep  or  early  cutting 
is,  the  slower  separation  of  the  sloughs  and  the 
little  control  which  it  exerts  over  a  spreading 
induration.  A  patient  so  treated  is  not  uncom- 
monly obliged  to  submit  to  repeated  dilatations,  he 
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being  now  in  a  state  of  prostration  whicli  pro- 
foundly aggravates  his  former  sufferings  and  pre- 
sent danger. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  Nature  is  more  impa- 
tient than  any  interruption  to  the  course  and  final 
purpose  of  the  adhesive  process.  Frequent  cutting 
interferes  with  that  barrier —production  of  lymph 
which  waits  upon  all  local  inflammation  not  termi- 
nating in  a' present  resolution.  Hence  suppuration 
and  sinus,  and  having  retrograded  to  that  extent, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  work  of  repair  must  com- 
mence afresh. 

Lastly,  the  period  of  cicatrization  is  materially 
influenced  by  the  use  of  the  knife.    I  have  seen 
the  entire  cheek  seamed  as  it  would  be  by  a  deep 
sabre  cut,  and  the  patient  frightfully  and  perma- 
nently disfigured  by  his  inability  to  close  the  eye- 
lids, after  repeated  incision  of  the  parts  secundum 
artem.    I  subsequently  applied  the  potassa  to  the 
same  side  of  this  gentleman's  face.     The  result 
was  a  large  eschar  in  front  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  years  scarcely  a  trace  remains 
of  the  site  of  a  dense  skin-slough  of  the  size  of  a 
sixpenny  piece.    It  may  be  confidently  asserted, 
that  the  risk  of  deformity  is  very  slight  after  the 
use  of  a  quick  caustic.    It  provides  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sore  far  more  disposed  to  early  contraction 
and  a  smooth  cicatrix  than  the  irritable  margin  of 
a  deep  incision. 
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On  the  Use  of  the  Potassa  Fusa. 

In  certain  cases  of  cancer,  and  other  anomalous 
sores,  it  is  probable  that  our  faitb  in  the  local  effi- 
cacy of  strong  caustics  is  undergoing  a  revival. 
The  operation  of  the  pure  kali  in  changing  the  face 
of  a  smooth  and  excavated  ulcer  discharging  a 
thin  ichor,  into  a  healing  surface,  is  very  marked. 

I  have  known  such  an  action  to  be  arrested  by 
this  means,  where  there  appeared  to  be  no  alterna- 
tive to  the  performance  of  a  complete  excision  of 
the  part.  I  am  now  about  to  exhibit  the  decided 
advantage  to  be  thus  obtained  in  the  treatment  of 
boil  and  carbuncle.  By  the  use  of  the  pure  kali 
a  large  anthrax  may  be  destroyed  and  eliminated 
with  a  rapidity  and  an  absence  of  suffering  wholly 
without  precedent  in  cases  where  recourse  has  been 
had  to  the  scalpel. 

In  the  language  of  Dr.  Physick*,  "  There  are 
three  stages  in  this  disorder.  The  first  is  premo- 
nitory. In  the  second,  the  skin  has  become  dusky 
and  is  perforated  by  pin-hole  orifices,  whence  there 
is  an  ichorous  oozing,"  &c.  At  this  time  our  inter- 
ference is  an  urgent  necessity.  The  effect  of  a 
caustic  is  now  most  marked,  and  a  succession  of 
very  severe  cases  during  the  past  three  years  has 
convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The 
formation  of  a  large  eschar  being  a  close  imitation 

*  Vide  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Medical  and  Surgical 
Science,  vol.  ii. 
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of  Nature's  method  of  opening  the  skin,  and  wliich 
she  desires  to  effect  without  loss  of  blood,  cannot 
be  wrong,  and  indeed  experience  proves  that  it  is 
a  safe  and  judicious  proceeding.    The  pure  potassa 
having  a  bluish  tint  when  first  cast,  which  it  de- 
rives from  the  iron  mould  into  which  it  is  run,  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  caustic  which  we  pos- 
sess for  general  purposes.    It  is  quite  manageable 
with  a  little  care  and  it  does  its  work  rapidly  if  only 
pure  and  dry.    It  kills  outright  all  moist  animal 
substances  with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  It 
gives  a  good  deal  of  pain  sometimes  for  the  first 
ten  minutes  after  its  apphcation,  and  sometimes 
the  patient  makes  little  or  no  complaint.    If  there 
is  nothing  more  than  uneasiness  after  the  operation 
it  is  a  sign  either  that  the  preparation  has  lost  its 
virtue,  being  converted  into  a  carbonate  by  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  vapour  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  it  may  have  been  inefficiently  applied,  or  at  a 
wrong  time  before  there  is  any  sufficient  indication 
of  the  points  at  which  the  skin  will  first  give  way. 
Lastly,  the  powers  of  life  may  be  so  sunk  that 
the  insensibility  of  a  protracted  exhaustion  is 
made  manifest  by  an  entire  exemption  from  aU 
suffering  of  an  acute  or  prolonged  character. 

The  caustic-stick  may  be  inserted  into  a  goose- 
quill  by  way  of  handle,  in  which  state  it  should  be 
preserved  inaclosely-stoppered  phial,  or  it  may, when 
wanted,  be  simply  picked  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps. 
The  operator  then  twists  some  stout  paper  about 
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one  end  of  the  material,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  In 
the  case  of  a  moist  or  discharging  surface,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  employ  any  water.    The  solution  of 
the  caustic  is  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  parts  concerned.    When  first  I  used 
this  material  in  the  treatment  of  boils  and  carbun- 
cles, I  found  that  the  fluid  slough  sometimes  over- 
ran the. margin  of  the  wound  or  eschar,  and  a 
serious  excoriation  followed  wherever  this  stream 
had  passed  along  the  cuticle.    To  avoid  this,  a 
dossil  of  dry  flocky  lint  should  be  applied  upon  and 
around  the  new  opening,  and  this  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  there  for  some  hours  with  advantage.  It 
is  absorbent,  and  defends  the  wound  from  extra- 
neous irritation  of  all  kinds.   When  a  frothy,  yeast- 
like action  is  seen  to  commence,  and  the  parts 
become  very  dark,  it  is  right  to  desist;  in  other 
words,  the  effect  has  been  produced.    The  patient 
is  now  directed  to  preserve  the  attitude  of  repose, 
or  at  aU  events  to  remain  quietly  in  his  chamber. 
If  the  pain  be  prolonged  and  the  subject  weakly, 
cordials  or  even  a  full  opiate,  may  be  given  with 
advantage.    The  application  having  done  its  work, 
•  and  the  chemical  action  having  ceased,  the  pain  soon 
subsides,  unless  the  anthrax  be  unusually  deep  and 
extensive.  In  this  particular  I  can,  from  numerous 
observations,  fully  confirm  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Physick  ;  in  short,  this  and  the  early  separation  of 
the  sloughs,  constitute  two  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  substituting  the  use  of  the  caustic  kali 
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for  the  knife.  Some  after-pain  there  always  will 
be,  and  that,  for  a  few  minutes,  may  be  severe. 
The  patient  might  express  a  wish  to  inhale  an 
anesthetic.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  practice  would 
be  always  unattended  with  risk  in  very  large  car- 
buncles occurring  in  old  people,  when  situated  upon 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  in  the  occipital  region ;  but, 
in  numberless  other  instances  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  reason  why  an  ansesthetic  should  be  withheld, 
though  few  probably  would  deem  it  worth  while  to 
wait  for  such  aid  were  the  operator  not  so  provided 
at  the  moment.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  say 
more  of  the  third  stage,  wherein  the  sloughs  are 
cast  off  and  granulations  make  their  appearance, 
than  that  these  iDrocesses  have  acquired  a  progres- 
sive activity  in  the  course  of  a  week.  A  large 
granulating  chasm  upon  the  nape,  in  which  I  could 
easily  place  the  back  of  my  four  fingers,  has  been 
more  than  once  established  after  using  the  potassa, 
in  the  course  of  one  week  from  the  time  of  applying 
it,  where,  after  using  the  knife,  no  similar  condi- 
tion has  been  achieved  at  the  end  of  three  or  four. 
Of  course  there  is  uneasiness,  and  the  appetite 
must  be  coaxed,  and  sleep  secured  by  a  full  opiate 
every  night  if  necessary.  The  carrot-poultice  is  the 
best  that  can  be  employed  with  a  view  to  early 
cleaning  and  incarning  the  sore.  I  may  here  also 
take  occasion  to  recommend  the  yellow  basilicon 
ointment,  also  a  solution  of  the  chlorinated  soda, 
as  being  very  good  applications  to  this  class  of  sore 
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at  particular  stages  or  periods  of  the  healing  pro- 
cess.   Of  the  constitutional  treatment  of  boils  and 
carbuncles  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  another 
place.    In  some  bad  cases,  I  have  obtained  a  good 
result  nay,  I  have  twice  been  singularly  success- 
ful in  the  use  of  the  caustic,  where  the  parties  had 
previously  submitted  to  the  old  rule  of  practice 
viz.  incisions,  with  the  worst  possible  consequences; 
but  it  is  expedient  for  me  to  state,  in  conclusion, 
that  matters  are  only  aggravated  by  applying  a 
feeble  irritant  like  the  nitrate  of  silver  instead  of  a 
quick  consuming  substance,  such  as  the  pure  kali, 
however  well-timed  or  advisable  the  operation  may 
be  in  other  particulars.    Some  years  ago,  before  I 
was  conversant  with  the  nature  and  advantage  of 
the  plan  of  treatment  advocated  in  this  paper,  a 
gentleman  showed  me  what  is  called  an  angry 
boil  on  the  side  of  his  neck.    The  skin  was  very 
red  and  hard  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  its  apex 
was  prominent,  being  occupied  by  a  large  bead  of 
pus.    I  ruptured  the  pustule,  and  then  applied  the 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  collection  with  considerable 
freedom.  In  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  violent  pain 
ensued,  the  surrounding  skin  became  tense  and 
red,  indeed  almost  livid,  with  greatly  increased 
swelling  of  the  surrounding  tegument;  in  short, 
the  tumour  had  now  acquired  the  dimensions  of 
a  carbuncle.    In  deference  to  a  second  opinion, 
this  tumour  was  deeply  incised,  and  many  weeks 
elapsed  before  the  patient  was  finally  restored. 
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Much  blood  was  lost  by  the  second  operation,  an 
accident  which,  if  it  did  not  endanger  the  patient's 
life,  at  all  events  very  much  retarded  the  approach 
of  convalescence. 

The  impression  that  the  use  of  the  caustic  potass 
is  a  far  safer  and  more  scientific  rdode  of  procedure 
in  the  treatment  of  large  and  devastating  carbuncle 
than  the  ordinary  plan  of  treatment  by  incision, 
will  speedily  pass  into  strong  conviction  with  such 
as  are  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  patent  evidence 
of  fact  rather  than  the  blind  guidance  of  hearsay 
teaching  or  the  poor  rules  of  custom  and  conni- 
vance.   The  rapidity  with  which  enormous  sloughs 
are  cast  off  ;  the  elasticity  shown  even  in  old  and 
broken  habits,  at  a  time  when  the  constitutional 
powers  commonly  give  way  irretrievably  under  the 
older  method  ;  the  activity  of  the  granulating  and 
contracting  period  are  so  marked,  and  have  received 
such  repeated  confirmation  within  the  limited  range 
of  my  own  personal  observation,  that  I  cannot  but 
reiterate  as  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  artificial 
destruction  of  so  much  skin  and  subjacent  tissue  as 
must,  under  any  circumstances,  die  and  be  got  rid 
of  by  the  sloughing  process,  should  always  be  pro- 
vided for  by  this  method  which  is  so  close  an 
imitation  of  the  work  of  the  natural  surgeon. 

One  apology  for  incision  I  am  whoUy  at  a  loss  to 
appreciate,  as  I  cannot  understand  it.  It  is  stated 
that  early  cutting  saves  the  structure  of  the  com- 
mon integument.  The  discoloured,  boggy,  ulcerated 
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skin  tissue  must  always  die  to  a  limited  extent.  If 
it  be  incised  it  encounters  no  fresh  provocative  to 
early  separation  :  its  de-vitalisation  is  already  so 
complete  that  all  idea  of  sudden  relief  such  as 
niio-ht  be  entertained  in  the  face  of  a  simple  con- 
gestion  must  be  abandoned.  The  use  of  a  cutting 
instrument  exerts  no  influence  for  good,  either 
present  or  prospective,  in  parts  so  circumstanced. 
Incision  is  but  a  superadded  irritation,  which  com- 
monly induces  further  induration,  and  at  a  later 
time  obstinate  sinus  and  renewed  sloughing.  Thus 
much  for  the  varied  local  results  of  these  two  very 
opposite  remedies.  The  present  risk  of  h£emorrhage, 
and  a  sudden  diminution  of  all  the  vital  powers 
constitute  after  all  the  prime  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  scalpel,  and  enforce  the  necessity  for  having 
recourse  to  a  far  more  lenient  and  philosophical 
method,  so  happily  suggested  through  the  exist- 
ence of  a  remedy  which  on  such  occasions  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  term  invaluable. 

On  the  Constitutional  Treatment  of  these  Disorders. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
management  of  the  system  during  the  course  of  a 
carbuncle.  Some  recommend  restriction  even  to 
abstinence,  whilst  others  insist  upon  an  active  and 
enduring  plan  of  support.  The  common  direction 
which  sanctions  an  indiscriminate  use  of  meat  and 
stimulating  liquors  is  certainly  not  a  wise  one,  but 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  the  diet  should  be  as 
generous  as  the  patient's  stomach  can  conveniently 
bear  at  the  time. 

In  the  early  stage  of  a  large  anthrax,  there  is 
usually  great  febrile  disturbance;  the  tongue  is 
coated,  the  bowels  torpid  or  irregular,  and  the 
urine  highly  coloured,  yielding  an  abundant  late- 
ritious  deposit.    The  latter  symptom  is  sometimes 
indicative  of  gout,  and  where  this  is  the  case  the 
complaint  of  pain  in  the  part  is  very  great  indeed 
during  the  progress  of  a  carbuncle,  and  a  constant 
regard  must  be  had  even  to  the  suspicion  that 
such  an  action  is  lurking  in  the  habit  in  reference 
to  the  plan  of  diet  to  be  observed  by  the  patient. 
The  secretions,  of  course,  will  require  regulation, 
but  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  lower  the 
patient  unduly  by  frequent  or  drastic  purgatives. 
A  little  blue-pill,  with  colocynth  and  henbane,  or 
the  hemlock  extract,  are  good  forms  for  a  pill  or 
pills  overnight,  and  the  bowels  may  be  further 
assisted,  if  necessary,  by  tartrate  of  potash  or  some 
sulphate  of  magnesia  compounded  with  liquorice 
extract,  the  decoction  of  aloes,  and  some  compound 
tincture  of  senna,  making  a  warm  draught,  to  be 
taken  in  the  early  morning.    These  measures  will 
be  much  aided  by  the  exhibition  of  a  good  bitter, 
with  some  soda,  and  an  aromatic  tincture  for  a  few 
days,  such  as  the  quassia,  gentian,  or  a  compound 
clove  infusion.    All  these  however  can  only  be 
reo-arded   as   preliminaries,   for   experience  has 
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furnished  us  with  an  abundant  evidence  of  the 
necessity  which  always  exists  and  soon  becomes 
urgent,  for  a  liberal  administration  of  Battley's 
opium  or  morphia  at  night  and  active  tonics  during 
the  day.  The  preparations  of  bark,  especially  a 
cold  infusion  of  the  yellow  bark,  combined  with  a 
diluted  mineral  acid,  are  to  be  commended  and 
advised  in  such  circumstances.  Half  a  grain  of 
morphia,  to  be  repeated,  if  need  be,  at  shorter 
intervals,  should  be  given  at  a  stated  hour  every 
night.  Oftentimes  the  patient  seems  to  depend  for 
his  very  existence  upon  a  full  opiate  once  at  least 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Next  in  order,  diet  is  the 
most  important  auxiliary  at  our  command  for 
enabling  the  system  to  supply  the  demand  made 
upon  it  during  the  healing  process.  As  a  general 
rule,  good  beer  and  diluted  alcohol  are  far  prefer- 
able to  wine  at  this  period.  Strong  soups,  jellies, 
also  turbot,  boiled  tripe,  and  mutton-chops,  seem 
to  be  amongst  the  most  assimilable  forms  of  animal 
matter,  and  more  grateful  to  the  digestive  organs 
on  these  occasions  than  a  more  elaborate  cuisine. 
A  plain  turtle-soup,  where  the  patient  is  in  cir- 
cumstances to  command  that  delicacy,  seems  to 
answer  as  well  or  better  than  any  other  form  of 
aliment,  when  it  is  requisite  to  tempt  or  coax  the 
stomach  into  a  due  discharge  of  its  office.  No 
rule,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  would  appear  to 
be  more  subject  to  exception  than  that  which 
governs  appetite.    It  is  well,  where  the  party  has 
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been  much  indulged,  and  is  perhaps  a  large  and 
accomplished  eater,  to  ascertain  the  particular  kind 
of  food  or  drink  to  which  the  stomach  has  been 
principally  used.  As  in  a  delirium  tremens  or  a  poor 
gout,  so  here,  it  is  well  at  times  to  give  wine  of  a 
particular  kind  very  freely.  I  have  known  a 
gentleman  consume  a  bottle  of  port  or  madeira 
daily,  in  these  circumstances,  with  great  benefit  to 
the  general  health,  and  that  for  many  days  in 
succession. 

A  carbuncle  always  impresses  the  powers  of  life 
considerably.  If  it  attacks  a  person  advanced  in 
years,  or  one  who  is  otherwise  ailing  at  the  time, 
the  consequences  are  sometimes  fatal,  in  spite  of 
the  best  aid  and  greatest  amount  of  skill  and 
vigilance  on  the  side  of  the  surgeon.  If  he  recover, 
such  a  subject  should  be  warned  of  renewed  excess, 
and  especially  exposure  to  cold. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  that  Mr.  is  dead 

of  an  apoplexy  or  chronic  dropsy;  that  twelve 
months  ago  he  had  a  bad  carbuncle  upon  the  nape 
of  his  neck,  and  never  subsequently  regained  his 
former  health  and  spirits.  To  the  surgeon,  such  a 
report  is  sufficiently  inteUigible.  Younger  men 
often  rally  very  rapidly  after  such  an  illness,  so 
that  one  might  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  with 
the  humoralist,  in  the  effluxion  of  some  peccant 
humour  vid  the  carbuncle,  which  thus  leaves  the 
body  cleansed  and  renewed  in  aU  the  vigour  of 
early  youth. 
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The  chlorate  of  potash,  given  in  doses  of  from 
five  to  ten  grains,  three  and  four  times  a  day,  has 
sometimes  appeared  to  me  to  exert  a  very  beneficial 
influence  in  raising  the  patient's  tone.  The  cir- 
culation and  appetite  both  improve  under  its  use 
during  the  time  at  which  the  sloughs  are  in  course 
of  separation.  Some  people  seem  to  be  at  once 
over-stimulated  by  this  preparation,  and  in  others 
I  have  known  it  excite  constipation  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  its  further  exhibition  quite 
inadmissible.  Still,  any  notice  of  the  mode  of 
treatment  to  be  observed  on  these  occasions  would 
be  incomplete,  were  the  mention  of  this  salt  to  be 
omitted,  or  rather  were  it  not  to  be  specially 
included  in  rehearsing  the  several  remedies  ap- 
plicable to  particular  periods  of  the  constitutional 
disorder. 

Cases  and  Conclusion. 

In  October  1856,  a  maiden  lady,  sixty  years  old, 
feeble,  with  an  irregular  pulse  at  the  wrist,  showed 
me  a  large,  hard,  carbuncular  mass,  occupying  the 
cheek  and  left  side  of  the  upper  lip,  prominent  and 
much  discoloured,  the  skin  being  on  the  point  of 
giving  way.  I  applied  the  potassa  freely  to  the 
soft  broken  matters  within.  On  the  second  day 
there  was  a  large  discharge  of  set-fast  and  spoiled 
tissue,  with  some  healthy  pus.  In  one  week  from 
the  time  of  my  first  interference  there  remained 
only  a  small  granulating  space,  not  exceeding  half 
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an  inch  in  diameter  in  any  direction,  and  easily 
covered  by  a  little  circular  patch  of  black  plaister. 
This  lady  was  convalescent,  the  sore  having  healed 
perfectly,  ten  days  after  the  application  of  the 
potassa. 

Towards  the  close  of  December  1856,  I  was 
desired  by  Mr.  Barnes  of  Chelsea,  to  see  an  old 
gentleman,  with  a  very  large  carbuncle  occupying 
the  entire  nucha  and  extending  from  the  upper  oc- 
cipital ridge  above,  down  to  a  line  drawn  horizon- 
tally across  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  cervical 
vertebra.   The  skin  was  porous  and  much  decayed, 
being  of  pale  claret,  or  in  some  places  of  an  ashen 
hue.    It  had  been  crucially  cut  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  complaint,  without  any  useful  result.  The 
patient,  a  retired  naval  officer,  was  restless  and 
complaining  much  of  pain  at  night.    He  had  a 
very  loaded  tongue.    The  pulse  was  regular  and 
sustained,  but  smaU  in  volume.    In  short,  it  would 
have  been  highly  dangerous  to  incise  the  parts 
afresh  in  the  case  of  this  old  man.    I  applied  the 
caustic  stick  in  four  different  places  in  this  case; 
and  on  another  occasion  I  made  a  fifth  eschar. 
We  directed,  after  taking  the  usual  measures  for 
the  correction  of  the  secretions,  that  this  gentleman 
should  have  half  a  grain  of  morphia  every  night; 
a  second  half  grain  to  be  given,  if  required,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  hours,  and  a  good  bitter  or  bark 
draught  three  times  a  day,  with  wine  or  beer  as  he 
pleased.    The  sloughs  were  very  deep,  but  they 
fell  off  rapidly. 
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Jan.  10th,  1857 — There  exists  an  enormous 
chasm,  the  skin  having  been  much  injured,  and  its 
organisation  changed  by  slow  inflammatory  action, 
before  the  caustic  was  applied. 

March  20th.  —  I   saw    Lieut.  R  to-day. 

There  is  a  large  cicatrix  at  the  back  of  his  neck, 
which  gives  him  no  particular  inconvenience.  The 
destruction  of  the  fascia  causes  the  muscles  to 
bulge  at  one  or  two  points,  but  motion  is  in  no 
wise  impaired.  The  wound  finally  closed  quite 
three  weeks  ago.  This  gentleman's  general  health 
is  perfect  at  the  present  time ;  in  short,  he  is  con- 
valescent in  all  respects. 

I  could  quote  yet  another  example  of  the  re- 
markable effect  obtained  by  using  the  potassa  rather 
than  the  knife,  in  an  old  and  exhausted  habit.  It 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  February  (1857)  in  a 
gentleman  who  had  passed  his  sixtieth  year,  and 
was  much  reduced  by  previous  illness  and  mental 
suffering.     He  showed  me  what  appeared  to  be 
little  more  than  an  inflamed  patch  on  the  neck, 
near  the  root  of  the  hair.    Within  a  week,  a 
spreading  induration  and  swelling  of  the  integu- 
ments had  assumed  the  dimensions  of  an  enormous 
carbuncle.    Here,  again,  when  the  tumour  began 
to  soften,  and  a  process  of  ulceration  was  com- 
mencing in  the  skin  pores,  I  set  on  the  potassa  in 
three  places,  producing  large  eschars,  which  became 
rapidly  confluent.    The  sloughs  were  deep  and 
extensive;  but  in  the  third  week  there  remained 
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nothing  but  a  clean  granulating  chasm,  which 
healed  up  kindly.  This  gentleman  was  m  a  con- 
dition to  justify  the  worst  anticipations.  He  was 
Ite  convalescent  on  March  28th,  under  he  able 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Prance  of  H™P^'^^^  , 

The  very  great  indifference,  or  rather  mdis 
position,   exhibited  by  many  members  of  tl^e 
'pr  fessi;n,  either  to  accept  or  investigate  the  truth 
of  these  effects  of  a  potential  caustic  upon  the 
course  of  a  carbuncle,  is  not  ea.ly  -counted  fo. 
After  all,  my  proposition  is  not  new.    I  merely 
Alter  an,     ^  ^   i    practice  which  was  declared 
seek  to  resuscitate  a  practice  mu 
to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  many  years  ago;  but 
tL  truth  will  be  recognised  by  all  at  last,  and  m 
the  meantime  I  regard  it  as  my  ^^0-"^ 
again  to  remind  operating  ^^^^l^'^l^^ 

not  justified  ^^^^^f^^^X:  ^ition,  but 
wTiich  has  received  tne  sanobiuu  .  .-n.^ 

loesnot  carry  withittheapprovaloftru^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  discerning  men.    For  some  t™e  to  come,jt  i 
to  be  feared,  that  we  shall  -^^-^  ^^^^^^^^ 
many  fatal  ca.es  of  carbunck.     The  H  g 
pithy  observation,  derived  from  tbe  . 
IhiJh  I  shaU  close  this  memoir  will,  n  doubt 
serve  effectually  to  console  survivors  _    Si,  par 
la  meilleure  mithode,  vous  ave.  sauve  la  ™a  un 
malade,  et  qu'on  disc  qu'il  est  bien  h  ure^  de 
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February  29th,  1860. 

A  longer  experience  has  only  operated  to  confirm 
and  satisfy  my  own  conviction  of  the  truth  of  all 
that  I  have  formerly  stated  and  now  desire  to 
reiterate  as  to  the  employment  of  a  quick  and 
powerful  caustic  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating 
the  elimination  of  the  slough,  and  inducing  a  rapid 
healing  action,  in  the  treatment  of  boil  and  carbuncle. 
Where  this  experiment  has  appeared  to  fail,  the 
fault  belongs  to  the  operator.  Either  the  material 
is  defective  and  is  not  applied  with  sufficient  force 
and  precision,  or  the  eschar  is  made  before  the  part 
is  ripe  for  its  infliction.  ^  These  matters  are  noticed 
in  the  foregoing  memoir  because  such  causes  of 
miscarriage  had  been  repeatedly  realised  and  de- 
tected either  in  my  own  practice  or  that  of  others. 

I  have  often  been  asked  for  remedies  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  overcoming  the  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  boils  with  which  some  seem  to  be 
almost  periodically  teased  and  afflicted.  On  in- 
quiry into  the  particular  habits  and  antecedents  of 
the  patient,  and  due  regard  being  had  to  the  age, 
sex,  and  temperament  of  the  individual,  this  dia- 
thesis may  commonly  be  altered,  and  its  manifes- 
tations permanently  removed.  Great  success  has 
attended  the  use  of  steel  medicines,  especially 
amongst  women  and  children,  and  everything  which 
tends  to  promote  a  vigorous  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  should 
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be  sedulously  studied  and  recommended.  Sea 
bathing,  friction,  or  dry  rubbing,  and  improved 
habits  of  diet  and  exercise,  are  all  important  sug- 
gestions in  obstinate  cases.  Bark,  sarsaparilla,  and 
several  salts  containing  iodine  or  potash  are  to  be 
com,mended  ;  in  fact,  their  efficacy  on  some  oc- 
casions can  hardly  be  overrated.   The  air  respired, 
and  the  substances  consumed  for  the  daily  suste- 
nance of  the  sufferer,  should  be  anxiously  noted 
and  provided  for  in  obstinate  cases,  and  an  entire 
change  of  scene  must  at  times  be  propounded  as  a 
necessary  step  toward  the  complete  renovation  of  a 
depraved  or  exhausted  habit,  unable  of  itself  to 
deal  with  those  modes  of  disturbed  function, 
wherein  the  remote  but  true  cause  of  such  com- 
plaints always  resides  and  has  its  origin. 
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PART  1. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS:  THE  FORMS  OF  THIS 

COMPLAINT. 

Of  all  the  accidents  or  diseases  which  commend 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon, 
none  can  exceed  in  importance  those  which  concern 
the  belly  and  its  boundaries.  Wounds  of  all  kinds, 
the  effects  of  blows,  kicks,  also  of  sudden  and  ex- 
cessive compression,  may  be  enumerated  as  forming 
a  first  department  of  the  subject.  Secondly.  It  is 
expedient  to  peruse  carefuUy  aU.  that  has  been  set 
down  by  our  best  authors  upon  the  subject  of  Hernia 
and  its  consequences.  These  studies  must  be  en- 
riched and  amplified  by  personal  observation  at 
the  bedside  and  frequent  inspection  of  the  parts 
concerned  after  death.  Such  habits  engender  a 
faculty  of  accurate  discrimination,  of  great  value 
to  an  operator  in  doubtful  cases.  Thirdly.  There 
are  many  other  growths  and  products  of  diseased 
action,  which  have  an  intimate  connection  with 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen  in  various  directions. 
Psoas  and  chronic  abscesses,  also  malignant  tumours, 
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invade  the  posterior  parts  of  the  belly  and  flank  in 
their  incipient  stage.     In  front  we  have  more 
commonly  to  do  with  hypertroi^hic  actions,  as  fatty 
and  glandular  enlargements,  also  acute  abscesses 
occupying  the  spaces  and  separating  the  surfaces 
of  the  great  muscles.    Of  these  latter  it  may  be 
observed  that  their  early  history  and  their  ten- 
dency  at  a  later  period,  to  form  communications 
with  the  intestinal  canal  by  virtue  of  that  law 
which  determines  the  passage  of  certain  effusions 
to  the  nearest  surface  offering  a  way  of  escape,  are 
matters  of  surpassing  interest  to  the  surgical 

student.  , 

It  is  my  purpose  now  to  speak  of  Hernia,  and  i 
shall  apply  myself  to  those  points  of  its  history 
which  experience  has  taught  me  to  regard  as  chiefly 
valuable  and  important  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint. 

As  to  the  causes  of  hernial  protrusion  these  de- 
pend for  the  most  part  upon  the  period  of  life  at 
which  the  complaint  occurs.    As  a  class  the  poor 
are  unquestionably  more  liable  to  this  disorder 
than  the  rich,  but  here  as  elsewhere  extremes 
often  meet,  and  beyond  the  age  of  60  or  65  years 
(were  it  possible  to  procure  an  accurate  statistic) 
I  believe  the  account  would  be  far  more  nearly 
balanced  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  shrunken 
form  of  the  wealthy  valetudinarian  is  indicative 
of  debility  and  progressive  attenuation.  His  habits 
are  commonly  those  of  extreme  indolence  both 
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of  mind  and  body.    These  involve,  as  a  necessity, 
the  habitual  use  of  drastic  purgatives,  blue  pill  and 
aloetics,  a  rife  and  constantly  predisposing  cause 
of  hernial  descents  in  old  age.    In  the  young,  if 
the  subject  be  robust  and  otherwise  healthy,  the 
descent  is  ordinarily  imputed  to  violence  or  exces- 
sive muscular  exertion.    Posture,  as  in  the  case  of 
tailors,  shoemakers,  and  others,  following  a  seden- 
tary occupation,  often  of  a  lax  fibre,  and  intem- 
perate in  their  habits,  is  a  direct  cause  of  hernia  in 
large  cities,  aided  by  confined  or  irregular  bowels. 
Sailors,  coalheavers,  blacksmiths,  porters  and  the 
like  suffer  frequently  from  this  complaint,  and  for 
obvious  reasons.    I  am  cognizant  of  the  case  of  a 
young  man,  a  butcher,  who,  in  lifting  a  heavy  car- 
case, induced  a  large  inguinal  descent,  so  sudden 
and  complete  that  strangulation  followed  the  acci- 
dent immediately,  and  an  operation  was  performed 
a  very  few  hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
swelling  in  order  to  save  his  life.    A  naval  officer, 
at  that  period  a  young  man,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  sprung  aloft  during  a  sea  fight 
to  superintend  the  repair  of  a  wounded  spar.  This 
effort  cost  him  a  double  descent,  one  in  either 
groin.    Under  the  operation  of  a  powerful  truss 
the  integrity  of  the  abdominal  parietes  was  per- 
fectly restored,  so  that  for  many  years  he  has 
ceased  to  wear  that  instrument,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  been  radically  cured.    Such  cases  seem  to 
justify  the  adoption  of  the  term  rupture,  and  are 
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in  strong  contrast  with  those  which  furnish  the 
more  usual  history  of  the  disorder,  where  the 
descent  is  more  gradual  and  the  tumour  acquires 
bulk  so  slowly  as  to  be  ahnost  imperceptible  in  its 
progress. 

In  old  people  muscular  debility  and  the  habitual 
use  of  cathartics  as  aforesaid,  also  climate  and  the 
presence  of  a  stricture  in  the  urethra,  may  be  cited 
as  causes.  This  complaint  is  very  rarely  seen  in 
infancy,  irrespective  of  other  and  congenital  de- 
rangement of  the  parts  concerned,  nevertheless 
I  lately  saw  a  male  infant  under  twelvemonths, 
wearing  a  spring  truss,  for  very  decided  inguinal 
hernia.  This  child  was  born  perfectly  whole  and 
healthy,  but  the  nurse  had  neglected  to  pay  proper 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  which  were 
prone  to  constipation,  and  it  had  been  rudely  tossed 
about  and  otherwise  unskilfully  handled. 

In  full  bellied  men  approaching  the  middle  period 
of  life,  the  wearing  of  tight  waist  belts  is  fraught 
with  risk.  The  bowels  are  thus  girt  and  com- 
pressed, and  if  fhe  abdominal  paries  has  a  weak 
point,  under  prolonged  muscular  exertion  (as  in 
walking  long  distances),  a  loop  of  intestine,  or  tag 
of  omentum  is  very  apt  to  effect  its  escape  from 
its  proper  containing  cavity.  Military  equitation, 
,  also  the  carrying  even  of  slight  burdens,  as  a  knap- 
sack, or  fowling-piece,  operate  without  doubt  to 
enhance  the  risk  of  a  descent  under  such  a  faulty 
mode  of  dress. 
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These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  case  of  tight 
lacing  amongst  women  and  growing  girls.  There 
the  sides  of  the  chest  are  compressed.  The  pres- 
sure is  more  diffused,  not  linear  and  circumscribed. 
It  is  applied  to  a  different  region  of  the  body,  and 
its  well  known  consequences  are  of  a  wholly  differ- 
ent, though  not  less  mischievous,  description. 

Maiden  women,  are  certainly  little  liable  to 
hernia,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  obnoxious  to  the 
cause  which  commonly  determines  its  production 
in  that  sex,  viz.  pregnancy.  I  have  recently  had 
two  elderly  maiden  females  under  my  care.  They 
both  wear  instruments  for  the  due  retention  of 
large  descents.  One  at  the  umbilicus,  the  other 
(this  party  has  been  the  subject  of  operation)  in 
the  groin.  The  first  was  formerly  a  "  danseuse;" 
at  a  later  period  she  gave  instructions  in  gymnastic 
exercises;  as  she  grew  older  and  acquired  bulk 
she  became  the  the  subject  of  exomphalos.  The 
other  was  for  many  years  a  nurse,  during  which 
time  she  was,  as  she  "has  often  told  me,  "  hardly 
ever  without  a  child  in  her  arms."  To  this  la- 
borious occupation  she  attributed  correctly,  as  I 
think,  the  occurrence  of  a  large  inguinal  hernia. 
In  1850 1  operated  successfully  upon  an  unmarried 
lady  for  a  small  femoral  descent.  She  was  a  person 
of  very  penurious  habits,  and  had  undergone  an 
amount  of  emaciation,  which  at  all  events  greatly 
facilitated,  if  it  did  not  actually  cause,  the  displace- 
ment of  the  intestine,  apparently  a  small  knuckle 
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of  "  ilium."    In  old  age  a  single  woman  is  as  liable- 
to  hernia  as  another,  from  debility  and  attenuation 
of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  aided  by  the  constant 
use  or  rather  abuse  of  strong  cathartics.  Such  cases 
are  bad  subjects  for  the  operation.  The  contents 
of  the  sac,  if  not  spoiled  already,  show  commonly 
very  little  power  of  spontaneous  recovery,  and  the 
patient  sinks,  however  gentle  and  circumspect  the 
surgeon  may  be.    Hernia  is  one  of  those  "  iUs  " 
which  wait  on  pregnancy;  this  is  the  common 
cause  of  the  complaint  in  women  by  or  before  the 
middle  period  of  life.    The  small  femoral  descent, 
so  famiUar  to  hospital  surgeons,  dates  usually  from 
the  epoch  of  repeated  gestation  at  short  intervals, 
also  from  the  accident  of  a  prolonged  and  difficult 
labour.    There  is  too  much  ground  for  a  behef 
that  the  neglect  of  proper  and  sufficient  bandaging 
after  child-birth  is  a  frequent  cause  of  hernia 
amongst  married  women.    This  is  a  matter  con- 
cerning which  the  experienced  accoucheur  is  always 
very  "  particular  "  and  justly  so. 

Hernia,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  not  a  disease 
of  early  childhood,  excepting  always  that  form 
known  as  the  "  congenital."  Nevertheless,  young 
boys  sometimes  "rupture  themselves"  at  their 
play.  Not  long  since  a  fine  lad  under  ten  years 
of  age,  was  brought  to  me  in  whom  the  complaint 
had  shown  itself  in  the  groin.  The  particular  m- 
stance  or  occasion  of  the  "first  descent"  of  the 
bowel  could  not  be  cited  either  by  the  chHd  or  his 
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parents.    The  boy  was  very  agile  and  fond  of 
climbing  trees.  Congenital  hernia  depending  upon 
an  open  umbilicus  is  quite  as  common  in  girls  as 
boys.    It  is  easily  cured,  by  means  of  one  of  M. 
Bourjeaurd's  belly-bands,  having  an  air  pad  accu- 
rately adapted  to  the  opening  at  the  navel.  This 
apparatus  may  be  worn  constantly,  being  when 
properly  made  the  perfection  of  a  bandage.  The 
unclosed  orifice  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  facilitates 
the  descent  of  the  bowel  in  male  children,  and  it  is  a 
form  of  hernia  which  may  endure  through  a  long  life. 
But  fortunately  this  breach  or  rather  opening  may 
be  closed  by  treatment,  and  not  uncommonly  it  will 
close  of  itself,  the  testicle  being  once  clear  of  the 
inguinal  canal.    Some  years  ago  I  was  consulted 
in  the  case  of  a  young  gentlemen,  then  a  child, 
where  the  right  testicle  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
outer  ring,  slipping  easily  upwards  and  downwards 
under  the  finger  within  its  unclosed  sbeath  or  en- 
velope.   This  boy  was  occasionally  the  subject  of 
a  partial  descent  of  intestine,  for  which  I  desired 
that  in  order  to  incur  no  risk  he  might  wear  a 
truss  having  a  soft  pad  and  very  easy  spring,  so 
applied  as  to  exert  a  gentle  pressure  upon  the 
border  of  the  testicle.    This  plan  answered  per- 
fectly.   He  bas  now  reached  or  rather  has  passed 
the  period  of  puberty.    The  testicle  resides  pretty 
nearly  in  its  own  place,  and  the  occlusion  of  the 
mouth  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  next  the  abdominal 
cavity  appears  to  be  complete.    I  may  remark  in 
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passing  that  it  is  an  error,  in  an  anatomical  sense, 
to  suppose  that  the  locality  of  the  testicle  is 
always  coincident,  or  directly  connected  with  the 
presence  of  a  hernia  in  the  open  tunica  vaginalis.  So 
long  as  the  opening  at  the  internal  ring  remains 
unclosed,  of  course  a  way  of  escape  exists  for  the 
contained  parts  into  the  scrotum,  but  we  some- 
times find  a  testicle  lying  in  the  inguinal  canal,  or 
occupying  the  site  of  the  external  abdominal  ring ; 
or  again  I  have  detected  the  gland  in  perineo  more 
than  once,  without  any  trace  or  indication  of  hernia 
whatever  in  the  parts  so  circumstanced.  In  com- 
plete non-descent  a  connection  between  these  two 
events  exists  to  this  extent;  viz.  that  what  Mr. 
Hunter  called  the  stimulus  of  necessity,  does  not 
operate  to  provide  for  a  process,  which  is  arrested  in 
its  earliest  stage,  by  other  causes ;  so  that  no  pouch 
or  opening  occurs  at  any  time,  towards  which  the 
other  abdominal  contents  might  possibly  gravitate, 
and  so  finally  invite  the  consent  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  to  their  actual  escape  and  appearance  ex- 
ternally in  the  shape  of  a  hernial  tumour. 

I  shall  not  here  dwell  upon  certain  anatomical 
details,  which  are  better  taught  in  the  dissecting 
room,  but  it  belongs  to  the  office  of  a  surgeon  to 
know  precisely  the  usual  places  or  points  of  descent 
and  departure  of  these  tumours  from  the  general 
cavity ;  in  other  words,  the  situation  of  the  mouth 
and  neck  of  the  sac.  Of  these,  some  are  deeply 
seated  and  inaccessible,  so  that  strangulation  in 
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such  parts  is  a  mortal  accident;  the  Ischiatic, 
the  Obturatorial,  and  the  Diaphragmatic  rup- 
tures are  of  this  order.     Of  those  which  are 
accessible  to  manipulation,  and  therefore  amen- 
able  to  treatment,  we  may  enumerate  1.  The 
Inguinal,  Direct  and  Oblique.  2.  The  Femoral.  3. 
Umbilical.    4.  The  Yentral.    Of  these  the  latter 
is  rare,  I  have  seen  it  in  the  linea  semilunaris  in 
the  dead  body  in  the  shape  of  a  purse-like  opening 
in  the  tendon  communicating  with  a  cyst  lined 
with  serous  membrane  and  continuous  with  the 
surrounding  peritoneum,  having  no  contents.  It 
is  possible  that  an  incision  might  be  requisite  for 
the  liberation  of  bowel  or  omentum  thus  enclosed 
to  constriction,  but  I  have  no  personal  experience 
of  the  performance  of  such  an  operation  or  its  con- 
sequences, which  a  priori  one  would  expect  not  to 
be  very  formidable.    It  is  probable  that  the  ven- 
tral variety  occurring  as  it  does  where  tendon 
exists,  is  always  the  result  of  lesion  or  a  divarica- 
tion of  tendinous  fibre.    As  to  the  hernia  which 
presents  through  the  upper  and  inner  margin  of  the 
obturator  foramen,  and  that  defined  by  the  position 
of  the  neck  of  a  sac,  which  rests  upon  the  edge  of 
the  greater  sciatic  opening,  all  that  need  be  said 
is  that  it  is  expedient  to  remember  that  such  acci- 
dents have  happened,  a  kind  of  knowledge  which 
one  might  be  called  upon  to  apply  in  doubtful 
or  suspicious  cases,  where  it  is  right  to  hazard 
a  guarded  opinion,  in   the  face  of  other  and 
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strong  corroborative  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
such  a  tumour.    It  will  be  observed  of  all  the 
places  of  escape  of  the  bowels  from  their  own 
proper  containing  space,  that  the  track  or  course  of 
vessels  is  that  selected  for  the  descent.    This  is 
true  of  the  obturatorial  hernia,  also  of  that  which 
occurs  at  the  sciatic  notch.    It  is  a  feature  of  the 
anatomy  of  this  disease  which  has  been  commonly 
dwelt  upon  by  authors  and  pathologists,  and  the 
suggestion  is  perfectly  fair  and  correct,  although 
hernia,  as  in  the  ventral  variety,  may  occur  where 
no  vessels  pass  and  where  no  natural  opening 
exists.    A  divarication  of  tendinous  fibres  having 
a  parallel  course  provides  for  aU  the  subsequent 
effects,  without  the  presence  of  foramina,  occupied 
by  cellular  substance  to  form  a  bed  for  nerves 
and  bloodvessels.     This  latter  mode  of  growth 
or  formation  is  identical  with  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  instance  of  the  bladder  especially,  the 
sides  whereof  when  distended  are  obnoxious  to  the 
same  kind  of  accident,  viz.  the  production  of  a 
pouch  or  bag  lined  by  mucous  membrane.  Those 
who  are  curious  about  the  history  of  the  least 
usual  forms  of  hernia,  such  as  the  ventral,  ischi- 
atic,  or  that  which  passes  out  by  way  of  the 
foramen  into  the  outer  obturator  region,  will  find 
them  very  fully  explained  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
great  work,  and  many  of  the  specimens  referred  to 
by  him  are  still  extant  in  the  valuable  Museum 
attached  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.    It  is  certain 
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that  some  if  not  all  of  these  varieties  were  known 
before  his  day,  indeed  they  are  spoken  of  by  Sharpe 
and  others,  but  Sir  Astley's  anatomy  is  more 
exact,  and  his  pathology  is  much  in  advance  of 
that  which  prevailed  before  the  appearance  of  his 
large  work  on  the  subject.  It  was  his  first,  and 
as  I  think  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  prac- 
tical literature  of  our  profession.  Sir  Astley  may 
not  vie  with  the  learning  of  Pott  either  in  terseness 
of  expression  or  chastity  of  style,  nor  with  John 
Hunter  in  the  profundity  of  his  ideas,  but  his 
Treatise  on  Hernia  is  characterised  by  great  ori- 
ginality. It  abounds  in  accurate  and  highly 
descriptive  statements  of  matters  of  fact,  nor  is  it 
wanting  in  any  particular  essential  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  work  by  which  such  a  man  continues 
to  live  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  his  own  and 
succeeding  generations. 


a 
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PART  II. 

1.  OP  IRREDUCIBLE  HERNIA.  —  2.  INCARCERATION  AND 
DOUBTFUL  CASES.  —  3.  TREATMENT  OF  REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA. 


Of  Irreducible  Hernia. 

Surgeons  speak  of  hernia  as  being  reducible  or 
irreducible.  It  is  probable  tbat  no  non-congenital 
descent  is  ever  irreducible  in  the  first  instance,  that 
is  the  tumour  does  not  depend  for  its  early  produc- 
tion upon  causes  which  at  a  later  time  may  deter- 
mine its  permanent  location  without  or  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen.  An  irreducible  hernia 
simply  means  a  protrusion  of  bowel  or  omentum, 
which  is  either  wholly  incapable  of  being  replaced 
by  compression,  or  which,  being  so  reduced  in 
part,  exhibits  a  constant  'tendency  to  resume  its 
unnatural  relations  to  a  sac  or  cyst,  external  to  the 
cavity  of  the  belly,  so  soon  as  such  manipulation 
ceases.  It  depends  commonly  upon  two  co- operat- 
ing causes,  aided  by  the  vis  a  tergo,  which  operates 
unceasingly  in  all  the  cavities  to  maintain  the  appo- 
sition of  reflected  serous  surfaces.  The  proper 
causes  are,  first  a  large  annular  opening  situated 
commonly  in  the  supra-pubic  or  umbilical  region, 
where  such  a  formation  is  materially  aided  if  not 
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readily  produced  by  the  natural  arrangement  of 
the  textures  implicated;  and  secondly,  adhesions 
which  are  often  so  complete,  especially  in  the  case 
of  an  omental  descent  as  to  render  the  contents  of 
such  sacs  quite  immoveable.  The  irreducible 
hernia  is  always  eventually  a  direct  protrusion. 
A  scrotal  hernia  of  this  class  soon  causes  a  com- 
plete obliteration  of  the  inguinal  canal,  but  the 
epigastric  artery  will  still  be  found  to  maintain 
the  same  relation  to  the  neck  of  the  tumour  which 
it  holds  to  the  sac  in  other  cases  of  the  oblique  in- 
guinal descent.  In  other  words  the  rings  have 
coalesced. 

The  irreducible  umbilical  hernia  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  women  who  have  borne  children,  and  many 
instances  have  occurred  in  that  sex  of  its  fatal  in- 
carceration. The  queen  of  George  the  Second  died 
of  this  disease,  and  her  end  is  told  in  a  most  in- 
teresting chapter  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs.  She  was  operated 
upon  by  Kanby,  a  celebrated  surgeon  of  those 
times,  and  appears  to  have  been  horribly  tortured 
by  the  slow  and  undecided  measures  adopted  for 
her  relief.  The  celebrated  historian  Gibbon  car- 
ried a  mass  of  bowel  in  his  scrotum  during  his 
latter  years,  and  he  died  of  this  disorder,  the 
contents  of  the  sac  being  attacked  by  an  acute 
gangrenous  inflammation.* 

*  The  illustrious  author  of  The  Decline  and  Fall  was  for 
many  years  the  subject  of  an  irreducible  hernia.    A  short  time 
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As  the  complaint  is  commonly  slow  in  its  pro- 
gress, the  parts  concerned  both  within  and  without 
the  abdomen  have  time  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  this  change  in  their  relations,  and  if  only- 
care  be  taken  to  provide  for  an  enduring  and  pro- 
per support,  life  is  not  endangered,  or  rather  it  is 
not  of  necessity  shortened  by  an  event  which,  if  it 
slowly  impairs,  does  not  directly  impede  the  func- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal.    An  irreducible  is  also 
in  some  sense  an  incarcerated  hernia,  but  the  latter 
term  does  not  apply  in  this  case,  as  it  does  where 
the  descent  is  capable  of  reduction.    It  may  also 
become  strangulated,  that  is,  the  neck  of  the  sac 
may  be  so  girt  about  ordinarily  through  a  disten- 
sion or  excessive  loading  of  so  much  of  the  bowel 
as  resides  without  the  general  cavity,  as  to  require 
our  interference  for  its  relief.    Sometimes  this  is 
the  effect  of  a  further  sudden  descent  of  a  fresh 

before  his  decease,  in  January  1794,  the  tumour  rapidly  ac- 
quired bulk,  and  at  the  same  time  an  effusion  from  which  he 
suffered  in  one  of  his  legs  disappeared.  He  was  tapped  for  a 
hydrocele  three  times  by  the  late  Mr.  Cline.  The  symptoms 
which  preceded  his  dissolution  were  very  marked.  After 
death,  a  large  portion  of  the  colon  and  omentum  were  found  in 
the  sac.  The  omentum  had  well  nigh  dragged  the  stomach 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tumour.  Tlie  bowel  presented  well  de- 
fined patches  of  gangrenous  discoloration  upon  its  surface, 
and  the  liver  was  loaded  with  small  tubercles.  Mr.  Gibbon 
died  in  his  57th  year.  Irrespective  of  his  vast  erudition,  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  ever  a  most  charming  companion- 
versatile,  truthful,  and  refined.  He  died  with  the  utmost 
calmness  and  self-possession.— Firfe  Dean  Milman's  Edition  of 
his  Life  and  Correspondence. 
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loop  of  bowel  or  a  recent  omental  adhesion.  On 
these  occasions  we  are  not  driven  summarily  to  the 
performance  of  an  operation,  and  I  have  known 
each  of  the  three  following  modes  of  treatment 
succeed  without  having  resource  to  the  knife  at 
all.  The  api^lication  of  pounded  ice  or  a  freezing 
mixture  constantly  is  a  powerful  means  of  stimu- 
lating the  contents  of  the  tumour  and  operates 
also  to  allay  spasm.  This  remedy  will  soften  the 
swelling,  reduce  its  apparent  bulk  and  after  a  vari- 
able interval  the  patient  may  pass  from  a  condition 
of  restlessness  and  anxiety  to  one  of  comparative 
ease.  Flatus  escapes  per  anum  and  finally  f^cal 
evacuation  occurs. 

I  have  known,  secondly,  calomel  given  in  a  full 
dose,  viz.  ten  grains  hare^  as  the  saying  is,  which 
so  administered  will  very  commonly  remain  upon 
the  stomach,  where  smaller  doses  at  short  intervals 
would  be  rejected,  and  only  cause  exhaustion. 
Vomiting  is  not  in  my  experience  an  urgent 
symptom  of  the  obstructed  and  irreducible  hernia, 
unless  the  stricture  be  very  severe  and  unremit- 
ting. 

This,  which,  is  known  as  the  purgative  plan, 
should  in  hopeful  cases  be  backed  by  copious  sti- 
mulating enemata  composed  of  assafoetida,  rue, 
turpentine,  or  a  warm  senna  mixture,  which  is 
about  the  most  certain  in  its  efiBcts  of  all  the  pre- 
parations used  for  purposes  of  injection.  Lastly, 
I  once  saw  an  old  man  (1839)  in  St.  Thomas's 
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Hospital,  suffering  acutely  from  a  large  irredu- 
cible scrotal  rupture,  who  stated  that  he  had  had 
no  stool  for  some  days.    The  tumour  was  very  tense 
and  painful,  but  there  was  no  vomiting  or  other 
urgent  sign  of  strangulation.    On  this  occasion 
the  part  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mercurial  ointment.    The  unguent  hydrargyri 
was  smeared  thickly  upon  the  surface  which  was 
then  enveloped  in  coarse  flannel.    On  the  second 
day,  that  is  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  hours,  this 
patient  had  stools,  and  left  the  house  soon  after- 
wards effectually  relieved.    This  suggestion  fol- 
lowed the  assumption  that  recent  adhesions  had 
been    provoked    by  the  descent   of  omentum, 
which  might  be  overcome  by  the  local  action  of 
mercury;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  experiment 
was  eminently  successful  upon  the  occasion  in 
question. 

When  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  so  urgent 
as  to  require  an  operation  for  his  present  relief,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  final  object  of 
this  proceeding  is  simple  and  uniform,  viz.  the 
removal  of  the  stricture.   It  is  whoUy  unnecessary 
to  make  a  very  extensive  incision,  that  is,  the  sur- 
geon's attention  should  chiefly  be  directed  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  most  of  the 
recoverable  cases.   The  surrounding  tissue  is  often 
so  condensed  and  altered  as  to  present  a  strong  con- 
trast with  that  which  is  more  easily  disposable  into 
the  layers  or  coverings  of  a  recent  and  reducible 
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hernia.    The  operation  is  not  attended  with  much 
difficulty.     The  stricture  must  be  cut  through, 
and  recent  adhesions  should  be  gently  broken 
down.    Surgeons  commonly  make  an  attempt  to 
reduce  all  recent  intestinal  descents  to  their  own 
place  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but  on 
these  occasions  the  less  you  make  or  meddle  with 
the  contents  of  the  sac  the  better  will  be  the 
patient's  chance  of  final  restoration.   It  is  right  to 
qualify  the  foregoing  statement  by  observing  that 
in  some  of  the  cases  bands  or  froena  have  been  de- 
tected crossing  the  sac  in  various  directions.  When 
these  present  themselves  they  should  be  divided 
freely.    Some  surgeons  always  speculate  upon  the 
great  probability  of  their  being  found  in  the  irre- 
ducible variety  of  the  scrotal  hernia  especially, 
and  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  bowel  so  confined 
and  girt  about  sufi'ers  all  those  disorders  which 
would  proceed  from  the  existence  of  stricture  in 
its  ordinary  situation,  viz.  at  the  neck  of  the  her- 
nial sac.    The  subject  of  irreducible  hernia  should 
be  provided  with  a  suspensory  bag  or  truss  both 
as  a  defence  and  support.    Should  this  precaution 
not  be  adopted,  the  tumour  will  infallibly  grow  in 
size,  if  no  worse  accident  happen,  until  at  last  a 
large  portion  of  the  bowel  or  other  abdominal  con- 
tents reside  permanently  beyond  the  fleshy  bounds 
of  the  belly.    A  party  so  circumstanced  is  much 
to  be  commiserated.    Painful  eructation  and  tym- 
panitis, and  lastly  great  difficulty  in  locomotion  or 
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the  procuring  of  a  sufficient  evacuation  of  this  part 
of  tlie  canal,  render  such  a  condition  imcompatiblc 
with  a  wholesome  enjoyment  of  life,  to  say  nothmg 
of  the  risks  of  injury  and  inflammatory  action. 

Incarceration.    Doubtful  Cases.    Treatment  of 

Reducible  Hernia. 
I  have  spoken  of  irreducible  hernia  as  being 
permanently  contained  in  a  sac  without  the  coni- 
mon  or  natural  bounds  of  the  abdomen.    This  is 
.  not  incarceration  pure  and  simple.    That  term  ap- 
plies particularly  to  those  tumours  which,  being 
under  ordinary  circumstances  reducible,  can  no 
longer  be  replaced  in  consequence  of  certain  com- 
plications or  incidents  which  point  eventuaUy  to 
the  establishment  of  complete  strangulation.    If  a 
man  shows  me  a  recent  hernial  swelling,  the  con- 
tents whereof  cannot  be  restored  to  the  abdomen 
as  heretofore,  but  which  has  hitherto  produced  no 
constitutional  symptom  indicative  of  impeded  func- 
tion, I  pronounce  him  to  be  suffering  from  an  in- 
carcerated hernia,  being  weU  assured  that  if  means 
cannot  be  found  to  reduce  this  tumour,  strangu- 
lation may  easily  occur,  as  being  next  in  the  order 
of  events.    Incarceration  is  not  strangulation,  but 
on  the  other  hand  all  strangulated  descents  are 
strictly  incarcerated,  the  moment  at  which  the  two 
conditions  begin  to  co-exist  being  marked  by  a 
symptomatic  disturbance  of  the  system  at  large. 
The  signs  of  a  permanent  interruption  to  the  func- 
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tion  of  the  bowel  are  commonly  well  marked  and 
as  easily  explained.    Nevertheless  mistakes  have 
occurred,  and  tissues  other  than  those  anticipated 
do  sometimes  present  themselves  on  section  of  the 
skin  covering  tumours  which  appear  in  the  place 
of  hernial  swellings.    A  man  is  admitted  into  an 
hospital  with  a  defined  egg-shaped  tumour  rest- 
ing upon  the  spermatic  cord,  or  occupying  the 
ino-uinal  reo-ion.    He  is  restless,  has  a  sick  sto- 
mach,  is  constipated,  and  complains  of  acute  pain 
when  the  part  is  handled  or  compressed.  Perhaps 
he  affirms  that  this  state  of  things  existed  for  some 
days  before  he  applied  for  advice.    You  cannot 
satisfy  yourself  on  examination  that  there  is  fluc- 
tuation, or  transparency,  or  more  hardness  in  the 
part  than  ordinarily  characterises  a  state  of  ten- 
sion.   Under  these  circumstances  it  is  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  perform  an  operation.    The  result  may 
be  that  an  enlarged  gland  is  exposed,  or  pus  or 
water  escape  from  a  well  defined  cyst.  Sometimes 
beyond  this,  no  trace  of  swelling  or  tumour  con- 
nected with  the  abdominal  cavity  can  be  dis- 
covered.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  beneath  the  extraneous  tissue,  be  it  gland, 
cyst,  or  fatty  matter,  the  sac  of  a  small  hernia,  the 
contents  whereof  require  instant  relief.  Again, 
take  the  case  of  a  hernial  swelling  which  shall 
have  been  completely  overlooked,  or  which  has 
only  been  discovered  at  a  period  too  late  to  render 
surgical  aid  available  for  the  recovery  of  the  pa- 
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tient.  This  is  an  accident  to  which  the  female  is 
especially  liable.  Women,  from  motives  of  deli- 
cacy, in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  are  very  prone 
to  conceal  a  disorder  of  this  kind,  or  perhaps  they 
wilfully  ignore  the  presence  of  the  complaint  alto- 
gether, until  attacked  by  symptoms  which  wiU  not 
brook  delay  or  further  equivocation. 

Twice  it  has  happened  to  myself  to  be  sum- 
moned to  operate  where  the  telling  sign  of  stran- 
gulation, viz.  vomiting  had  been  in  abeyance,  and 
where  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  had  been 
diverted  partly  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
patient,  and  in  part  by  the  signs  of  peritonitis 
being  greatly  in  relief,  so  that  the  real  cause  of 
suffering  was  not  discovered  until  incessant  vomi- 
ting, restlessness,  loss  of  temperature,  and  that 
peculiarly  haggard   expression  of  countenance 
proper  to  this  stage  of  the  complaint  spoke  but 
too  plainly  both  as  to  the  cause  of  the  attack  and 
the  fatal  progress  of  the  case. 

This  brief  notice  of  some  sources  of  error  in  both 
extremes,  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
hernia,  should  have  the  effect  of  impressing  us  all 
with  a  proper  regard  for  "  symptoms."  It  is  most 
important  to  watch  closely  all  stages  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  institute  the  fuUest  inquiries  concernmg 
the  constitutional  condition  of  patients  labourmg 
under  a  disease  so  subject  to  dangerous  comphca- 
tions. 
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Of  Reducible  Hernia. 

It  would  appear  that  tliere  are  several  considera- 
tions of  importance  wliicli  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  whenever  we  are  called  upon  to  examine 
or  treat  this  disease  even  in  its  earliest  and  simplest 
form.    The  causes  affecting  its  first  appearance, 
the  age  of  the  patient,  its  great  rarity  in  child- 
hood, or  before  the  period  of  puberty  in  either  sex, 
unless  the  tumour  has  existed  from  birth,  the 
presence  of  glandular  enlargement  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  the  pre-existence  of  other  diseases 
likely  to  produce  a  tumour  having  the  same  ex- 
ternal aspect,  are  all  matters  calling  for  our  consi- 
deration when  asked  to  pronounce  upon  the  nature 
of  such  swellings.  As  to  their  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem they  are  slight,  and  certainly  do  not  affect  the 
duration  of  life  if  properly  attended  to  on  their  first 
appearance,  but  the  omission  of  such  precautions 
apart  from  the  daily  and  imminent  risk  of  strangu- 
lation provokes  colicky  pain,  slow  or  irregular  ac- 
tion of  the  bowels,  and  as  a  consequence,  depraved 
secretions,  mental  irritation  or  an  undue  depression 
of  spirits,  together  with  a  loss  of  rest,  flesh,  and 
appetite.    The  skin  acquires  a  dingy  yellow  hue, 
the  tongue  is  loaded,  and  the  heart's  action  is  mor- 
bidly irritable.    All  these  evils  are  presently  cor- 
rected by  the  application  of  a  truss,  and  aggravated 
by  a  wilful  omission  of  its  use.    It  is  therefore 
the  duty  of  the  surgeon  first  to  insist  upon  the  use 
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of  sucli  an  instrument,  and  a  wise  man  declines  all 
further  responsibility  where  so  necessary  a  pre- 
caution is  refused  or  omitted  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferer.  For  general  purposes  the  ordinary  spring 
truss  with  a  well  adapted  pad,  not  too  hard  or  too 
large,  very  accurately  fitted,  so  as  to  enable  the 
party  to  dispense  with  the  perineal  strap  which  is 
an  unnecessary  incumbrance,  best  suits  all  forms 
of  inguinal  descent,  I  believe,  without  exception. 

I  once  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  employed 
nearly  all  the  best  hands  in  London,  being  a  very 
difficult  and  irritable  person.  He  was  of  opinion 
in  common  with  the  proprietor  that  "  Coles's  truss 
is  the  best."  Eagland  of  Coventry  Street,  and 
Bigg  of  Leicester  Square,  in  common  with  Sparks, 
Spratt,  and  others,  enjoy  a  well  deserved  reputa- 
tion in  this  branch  of  their  business,  which  involves 
considerable  nicety  and  discrimination.  The 
Salmon  and  Ody,  or  baU  and  socket  apparatus,  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  femoral  descent  in 
women,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  this 
instrument  that  the  measurements  should  be  very 
accurate  in  reference  to  the  perpendicular  pressure 
of  the  spring  upon  the  rotatory  mechanism.  The 
unity  or  complete  combination  of  the  two  forces  is 
all  important  to  the  durability  and  power  of  this 
truss. 

In  a  corpulent  woman,  lately  under  my  care, 
who  had  been  the  subject  of  operation  for  an 
inguinal  descent,  and  in  whom  the  upper  rmg 
could  plainly  be  felt  very  patulous  and  clearly  de- 
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fined,  I  directed  the  party  to  wear  one  of  M.  Bour- 
jeaurd's  abdominal  belts,  the  elastic-spiral  girth, 
to  which  an  air  pad  of  caoutchouc  was  so  fastened 
as  to  fill  and  command  the  opening  in  the  abdominal 
parietes  with  perfect  accuracy.    This  patient  had 
tried  other  trusses  in  vain,  but  was  at  once  and 
gratefully  relieved  by  the  use  of  this  belt  or  elastic 
bandage,  of  which  I  entertain  a  very  high  opinion 
where  it  is  necessary  to  give  extended  support  as 
well  as  to  maintain  perpendicular  pressure  upon  a 
given  point,  and  which  shall  be  firm,  uniform  and 
unremitting.    Having  satisfied  one's  own  mind  by 
personal  examination  of  the  instrument  in  siti% 
a  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  which 
should  never  be  omitted,  that  the  best  and  safest 
expedient,  viz.  that  of  a  truss  has  been  carefully 
adopted,  it  only  remains  for  the  surgeon  to  speak 
to  his  patient  impressively  on  the  subject  of  other 
prophylactics,  such  as  the  necessity  of  unremitting 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  Constipation 
and  stomach  disorders  are  one  rife  cause  of  ob- 
struction in  cases  of  reducible  hernia.    Much  lax- 
ative medicine  is  injurious  no  less  than  posture 
or  excessive  labour  involving  the  risk  or  tendency 
to  renewed  and  further  descent.    Reducible  hernia 
when  carefully  managed  is  not  a  complaint  calcu- 
lated to  shorten  life.    At  all  events,  it  is  certain 
that  both  men  and  women  constantly  carry  this 
disorder  to  their  graves  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
Avithout  ever  having  sulfered  any  serious  inconve- 
nience from  its  presence. 
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PAET  III. 

STRANGULATION.  —  TAXIS.  —  OPERATION.  —  OPENING  THE 
gj^C.  QUESTION  OF  AFTER-TREATMENT. 

It  is  commonly  remarked  that  in  no  class  of 
surgical  diseases  do  the  x^atient's  voice  and  expres- 
sion tell  the  story  so  plainly  as  in  those  which 
concern  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  the  aspect  of  the  sick  man  is  so  fami- 
liar upon  these  occasions,  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
of  all  having  sooner  or  later  known  in  their  own 
persons  the  effects  of  acute  and  enduring  pain  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  We  see  and  feel  that 
there  is  no  mimicry,  that  the  sufferer's  word  and 
gesture  are  truth-telling  to  the  life.  Haggard, 
anxious,  restless,  sick  unto  death,  with  a  quick 
feeble  or  faltering  pulse,  a  clammy  surface,  and  a 
sunken  albeit  expressive  eye;  instantly  rejecting 
every  spoonful  of  aliment;  commonly  a  tense  abdo- 
men, especially  painful  in  the  umbilical  region; 
a  complete  suspension  of  all  natural  intestinal 
action;  such  is  the  language  of  this  painful  and 
most  serious  malady.  Who  requires  to  be  told  the 
meaning  of  these  things?  Apart  from  the  history 
of  a  given  case,  the  surgeon  can  pronounce  but 
one  verdict  upon  this  group  of  symptoms.  Any 
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one  who  has  passed  a  few  seasons  at  a  large  hospi- 
tal, and  paid  ordinary  attention  to  the  subject, 
must  have  witnessed  more  than  one  doubtful  case. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  certain  examples,  where 
the  bystanders  are  perplexed,  or  only  agree  in  the 
expediency  of  an  exploratory  operation.  It  may 
be  said  that  such  performances  are  apologetic,  and 
if  no  hernia  be  found,  they  are  calculated  to  en- 
gender amongst  the  inexperienced  a  distrust  of 
symptoms  which  more  extended  observation  and 
reflection  can  alone  remove.  On  the  whole  more 
has  been  made  of  these  doubtful  cases  than  they 
are  worth,  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that  ordinarily 
there  can  be  no  mistake  about  strangulation, 
although  errors  of  judgment  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  hernia  have  occasionally  been  committed. 
It  is  always  right  to  employ  manipulation,  i.  e. 
taxis,  before  resorting  to  ulterior  measures.  The 
very  difi'erent  results  achieved  by  different  hands 
in  thus  forcibly  compelling  the  reduction  and  return 
of  the  displaced  parts,  proves  that  it  is  an  operation 
requiring  great  tact,  which  comes  of  habitude  and 
perseverance.  The  limit  prescribed  to  us  in  mak- 
ing this  preliminary  effort  for  the  relief  of  the 
patient  must  be  determined  mainly  by  the  amount 
of  pain  complained  of  and  the  relative  urgency  of 
the  constitutional  symptoms.  In  the  young  and 
middle  aged,  if  the  parts  are  tense,  and  the  disease 
is  of  recent  origin,  it  is  not  judicious  to  add  to  the 
foregoing  irritation  by  too  much  handling  or  long 
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continued  pressure.    In  old  people  or  where  the 
descent  is  bulky  and  has  been  previously  reduced 
frequently  and  w^ithout  delay,  the  attempt  may  be 
prolonged  without  risk.     Surgeons  are  not  all 
agreed  as  to  the  influence  of  pure  muscular  spasm 
in  resisting  the  return  of  the  contents  of  the  sac, 
and  I  have  recently  read  some  observations  by  a 
very  competent  authority,  my  late  colleague  and 
fellow  apprentice,  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark,  to  which  I 
attach  considerable  value.     Mr.  Clark  is  very 
sceptical  as  to  the  fact  of  pure  spasm  ever  consti- 
tuting a  serious  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  bowel, 
and  as  a  consequence  he  places  little  or  no  depend- 
ance  upon  such  preliminaries,  as  chloroform,  bleed- 
ing, and  the  like  specially  addressed  to  such  an 
assumed  cause  of  obstruction.    I  am  bound  to  ob- 
serve that  I  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  bleed- 
ing and  the  hot  bath.    Where  there  is  time  and 
opportunity  for  the  employment  of  the  latter  espe- 
cially it  ought  never  to  be  omitted.    In  any  case 
it  is  a  passing  source  of  comfort  not  to  say  grate- 
ful relief  to  the  general  distress  of  the  system,  and 
its  use  certainly  places  the  patient  in  no  worse  cir- 
cumstances even  if  it  fail  to  avert  the  necessity  for 
operation,  which  I  have  known  it  do  many  times 
in  hospital  practice.    The  chloroform  notoriously 
often  fails  to  do  more  for  the  part  than  other  anti- 
spasmodics, which  is  another  reason  for  supposing 
that  tendon  and  not  muscle  is  the  texture  princi- 
pally operative  in  maintaining  the  stricture  and 
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resisting  the  effects  of  continued  pressure.  I  am 
no  great  admirer  of  the  doctrine  or  rather  fashion 
which  presses  this  agent  into  the  service  on  all 
occasions,  nor  do  I  regard  its  omission  as  a  matter 
of  any  importance,  much  less  as  reflecting  upon 
the  ability  of  the  surgeon  who  discourages  its  con- 
stant employment  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  esta- 
blished rules  of  practice  and  preliminary  methods 
so  long  and  often  so  advantageously  adopted  for 
the  relief  of  the  patient.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
success  of  a  "  taxis  "  great  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  position  of  the  patient  ;  he  should  be  directed 
to  lie  flat  on  his  back,  the  head  only  being  slightly 
raised,  and  the  lower  limbs  kept  well  apart. 

Absolute  quietude  should  be  enjoined  even  to 
silence,  so  that  the  muscles  of  respiration  may  not 
be  unduly  excited,  and  it  is  desirable  to  suspend 
all  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  by  semiflexion 
of  the  hip  and  knee  joints. 

Operation. 

The  early  steps  of  this  performance,  which  consists 
in  a  division  of  the  skin  and  all  subjacent  tissues 
covering  the  peritoneal  sac,  are  simple  enough,  and 
need  not  now  be  rehearsed.  Sometimes  an  artery 
of  sufiicient  size  to  require  a  ligature  is  divided. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  not  omitting  this  pre- 
caution when  the  necessity  arises.  First.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  suffer  any  bleeding  of  an  active  kind 
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unduly  to  lower  the  patient  or  obscure  the  tissues 
during  operation;  and  secondly,  if  divided  vessels 
large  enough  to  carry  a  ligature  are  left  a  trouble- 
some hemorrhage  is  apt  to  occur  afterwards  when 
the  patient  rallies  and  acquires  warmth  in  bed.  The 
blood  so  effused  commonly  finds  its  way  into  the 
sac,  which  becomes  enormously  distended  and  must 
be  emptied  in  order  to  discover  the  mouth  of  the 
divided  vessel;  the  ill  consequences  of  this  prema- 
ture disturbance  of  the  recent  wound  are  manifest. 
There  is  first  the  probability  of  a  greatly  increased 
suppuration,  and  secondly,  the  risk  of  an  erysipe- 
latous inflammation  in  diseased  or  intemperate 
persons,  where  the  parts  are  subjected  to  this 
second  ordeal.    An  oversight  of  this  kind  was  well 
nigh  proving  fatal  to  a  plethoric  individual,^  a 
smith  by  occupation,  from  the  latter  cause,  viz. 
erysipelas,  upon  whom  I  operated  for  a  large  in- 
guinal descent  of  small  intestine  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  in  the  year  1841. 

I  am  an  unqualified  advocate  for  opening  the  sac 
in  all  situations,  for  the  following  reasons :  —  1st. 
In  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  requirmg 
operation,  the  stricture  cannot  be  relieved  unless 
the  neck  of  the  peritoneal  sac  be  freely  divided 
2nd.    It  is  a  positive  good  to  the  texture  itself. 
3rd     There  is  no  other  mode  of  providing  for  the 
escape  of  a  quantity  of  offensive  fluid  therein  con- 
tained.   4th.    A  chief  and  most  valuable  incident 
of  the  operation  after  the  relief  of  the  stricture  is 
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the  certainty  which  the  surgeon  thus  acquires  of 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  contents  of  the 
hernial  sac,  and  be  it  remembered  that  the  proper 
treatment  of  these  contents  is  to  the  patient  a  mat- 
ter of  Hfe  or  death.    Lastly,  I  utterly  deny  and 
reject  the  overstrained  notion  that  incision  of  the 
peritoneal  sac  ever  endangers  life  or  renders  an  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum  of  more  probable 
occurrence.    It  has  been  well  observed  by  Mr. 
Hancock  that  the  causes  of  peritonitis  are  precedent 
to  and  not  consequent  upon  an  oper^ion,  having 
for  its  object  the  sudden  and  summary  relief  of  all 
the  tissues  concerned.    I  regard  the  return  of  the 
parts,  when  practicable,  without  opening  the  sac 
as  being  "  res  infecta,"  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
more  than  one  life  has  been  sacrificed  by  such 
timidity,  the  symptoms  remaining  unsubdued,  and 
the  operation,  being  in  such  a  case  worse  than 
futile,  profoundly  aggravating  instead  of  relieving 
the  disorder.    I  will  take  the  common  case  of  a 
piece  of  omentum  sloughy  and  adherent  or  "  spoiled 
by  congestion."  An  open  sac  provides  for  excision 
or  removal  by  the  natural  surgeon,  but  how  can 
nature  possibly  relieve  herself  in  such  a  strait, 
unless  the  operator  has  so  j)rovided  for  free  com- 
munication with  the  external  parts. 

As  to  the  presence  of  adhesions  between  the  op- 
posed serous  surfaces  of  sac  and  bowel;  the  pro- 
ceeding which  I  advocate  in  no  degree  endangers  the 
integrity  of  the  latter,  if  the  containing  tissue  be 
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cautiously  dealt  with  in  recoverable  cases.  If  splia- 
celus  has  actually  commenced,  adhesions  will  first 
have  taken  place  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  a  part  not 
obnoxious  to  the  edge  of  the  bistoury  employed  for 
incising  first  the  body  and  fundus  of  that  process. 
If  the  bowel  be  so  soft  and  disorganised  as  to  give 
way  at  such  a  moment,  it  may  fairly  be  pronounced 
irrecoverably  dead  and  incapable  of  resuming  its 
peristaltic  action,  quite  irrespective  of  any  possible 
mischief  which  can  accrue  through  a  free  incision 
of  the  peritoneal  sac. 

There  was  published  in  the  Lancet  of  the  13th 
October  1855,  a  most  interesting  statistic  of  opera- 
tions for  hernia  performed  at  the  various  London 
hospitals  during  the  summer  months.    Ten  cases 
are  given  whereof  three  occurred  at  Guy's.  Of 
these  two  died,  and  a  third  remained  under  treat- 
ment for  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  bowel.  The 
cases  all  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  unfavourable 
nature.    In  the  two  fatal  cases  the  sac  it  would 
appear  was  opened  "under  compulsion."  Of  one  of 
these  it  is  stated,  that  after  a  partial  return  of  its 
contents,  in  observance  of  the  new  or  rather  revived 
method  of  non-incision,  Mr.  Cock  proceeded  to  cut 
open  the  sac,  wherein  some  omentum  was  displayed 
in  a  condition  highly  unfavourable  to  the  prospect 
of  the  patient's  recovery.    Of  the  remaining  seven 
cases,  one  under  the  care  of  llr.  Coulson,  at  St. 
Mary's,  escaped  the  knife,  ice  being  applied  sedu- 
lously and  with  success.    In  five  operations  the  sac 
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was  opened  by  Messrs.  Tatham  and  Pollock  of  St. 
George's,  Mr.  Paget  of  BartholomeAv's,  and  Mr. 
Ward  of  the  London,  also  by  Mr.  Luke.  It  is 
stated  that  these  patients  all  recovered.  Mr. 
Paget  and  Mr.  Ward  tried  to  return  the  parts 
without  section  of  the  sac,  but  it  would  appear 
from  the  report  that  the  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
ful. The  last  case  occurred  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital; 
the  sac  was  opened,  the  patient  died  forty-eight 
hours  afterwards ;  but  in  justice  to  the  operator  it 
should  be  stated  that  strangulation  had  preexisted 
for  five  days.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  of  nine 
cases  operated  upon  by  various  hands  in  London 
during  one  summer,  the  sac  was  opened  in  eight 
either  by  choice  or  as  a  work  of  necessity.  Of 
these  eight  cases  five  recovered.  On  the  whole 
this  brief  but  interesting  report  in  no  wise  dis- 
countenances the  opinion  that  the  old  method  of 
exposing  the  contents  of  the  sac,  prior  to  their  re- 
storation to  their  own  place,  is  without  exception 
a  wise,  safe,  and  scientific  practice, 

After-treatment. 

It  would  appear  that  taking  the  experience  of  the 
town  all  round,  case  for  case,  quite  one  third  of  all 
the  operations  fpr  hernia  die,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  recoveries  will  hereafter  acquire  a  higher 
ratio  to  the  total  number  of  deaths.  My  reason 
for  thinking  that  such  will  be  the  case  is  that  sur- 
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geons  generally  are  far  less  meddlesome  than  they 
used  to  be  after  operation.  It  was  the  fashion 
formerly  so  soon  as  the  patient  had  rallied  and  re- 
covered the  fright  or  shock  of  the  operation,  to 
improvise  a  series  of  manoeuvres  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  tlie  return  of  peristaltic  movements,  sti- 
mulating or  exciting  the  bowel,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  to  resume  its  proper  office.  This  project 
was  occasionally  carried  out  by  means  of  strong 
enemata,  containing,  salts,  senna,  or  turpentine. 
Others  had  a  pet  theory  about  the  action  of  small 
doses  of  calomel.  A  single  grain  was  given  every 
two  or  three  hours.  Sometimes,  where  inflamma- 
tion was  present  or  perhaps  imminent,  with  great 
advantage;  but  such  commonly  was  not  the  sur- 
geon's chief  aim.  His  proposition  was  to  act  upon 
the  liver  and  so  procure  a  flux  of  fresh  bile  into  • 
the  cavity  of  the  intestines  which  should  have  the 
efi*ect  of  provoking  them  to  quicker  or  renewed 
action.  I  think  I  have  often  seen  the  bowels  refuse 
obstinately  to  act  in  spite  of  this  "  gentle  persua- 
sion." When  the  patient  dies  on  such  occasions, 
and  no  peritonitis  is  seen  after  death,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  say  that  the  bowel  was  rendered  paralytic 
by  continued  pressure  before  operation,  and  re- 
mained permanently  disabled  and  unequal  to  the 
resumption  of  its  office.  It  may  be  so,  but  to  my 
mind  it  remains  to  be  sho-vvn  that  calomel  given 
immediately  after  operation,  unless  in  the  face  of 
acute  inflammatory  action,  is  either  useful  or  safe 
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as  a  remedial  measure  of  after-treatment.  Some 
years  ago  I  performed  an  operation  for  the  relief 
of  a  strangulated  inguinal  hernia.  The  subject  of 
this  accident  was  advanced  in  years,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  the  operation  to  shake  my  confident 
belief  that  he  would  recover.  He  lost  no  blood 
and  the  bowels  began  to  act  kindly  after  one  in- 
jection, twenty  hours  after  the  release  of  the  gut. 
Being  called  from  home  two  days  after  the  opera- 
tion the  parties  who  saw  this  case  in  my  absence 
inadvertently  administered  five  grains  of  calomel 
to  the  patient.  Within  twenty-four  hours  he  was 
reduced  from  a  condition  of  comparative  ease  and 
safety  to  a  state  from  which  he  did  not  rally. 
He  was  attacked  by  rigor.  The  sldn  of  the  abdomen 
between  the  wound  and  the  umbilicus  was  raised 
into  large  red  patches,  which  presently  becoming 
confluent  assumed  all  the  signs  of  an  erysipelas. 

Diarrhoea,  sickness,  finally  hiccough  and  a 
tympanitic  belly  with  a  jerking,  feeble  pulse  and 
and  a  clammy  surface,  successively  supervened, 
and  the  patient  died  on  the  sixth  day  after  opera- 
tion and  four  days  after  the  exhibition  of  the  five 
grains  of  calomel.  After  death  I  found  a  large  and 
well  defined  but  recent  peritoneal  abscess,  whence 
matter  flowed  on  pressure  through  the  upper  angle 
of  the  external  wound  in  great  abundance.  Beyond 
this,  that  is  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sac, 
the  peritoneum  exhibited  no  mark  of  recent  inflam- 
mation.   It  may  seem  incorrect  to  assert  that  this 
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poor  man  did  not  die  in  consequence 
or  the  operation  performed  for  his  i 
own  impression  is  that  he  would  j 
survived  both  those  accidents  and  ac 
feet  convalescence  had  the  calomel  i 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  i 
tents  of  the  sac  always  are  and  mui 
resume  their  ordinary  peristaltic  i 
having  been  girt  about  and  confined 
days,  as  the  case  may  be,  within  the 
dary  of  the  peritoneal  pouch  ;  but  it 
to  anticipate  that  nothing  but  the 
powers  of  the  patient  will  in  the  firs 
adequate  to  assist  the  part  so  that  it 
fully  resume  its  office  in  the  anir 
Precipitation  on  the  side  of  the  surg 
to  be  condemned  on  such  occasions, 
able  interval  may  elapse  before  th( 
action  of  the  bowels  recommences ;  b 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  it  is  ce 
and  therefore  for  the  best  purpose  ths 
watch.    When  there  is  much  compla 
ness  on  pressure  after  operation,  wh( 
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and  robust,  one  grain  of  calomel  may  be  g 
every  two  or  three  hours,  until  all  positive 
has  subsided.  Beyond  this  I  am  no  advocate 
the  exhibition  of  much  medicine  by  the  moutl 
the  first  few  days  after  operation.  If  the  ca 
favourable,  castor-oil  may  be  given  with  impu 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day;  if  it  be  necessar 
provide  for  a  very  complete  and  decisive  evacus 
of  the  colon  especially,  it  is  better  to  admin 
injections,  so  they  be  not  too  irritating  nor 
frequently  employed.  If  there  be  nausea  or  an 
easy  stomach,  a  senna  or  fetid  enema  will  oftei 
lieve  it  at  once,  and  these  co-operate  more  efFectx; 
with  the  one  grain  of  calomel  already  alludec 
as  being  given  at  intervals  in  doubtful  case 
where  the  emergency  is  even  more  critical. 

To  conclude,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  oj 
tion  for  the  relief  of  a  strangulated  hernia  ¥ 
effectually  and  well  performed  is  one  of  the  i 
interesting  and  most  valuable  in  all  surgery.  I 
if  it  fail  eventually  to  preserve  the  patient's  lif 
no  juncture  can  it  be  said  to  leave  matters  w 
than  they  were  before  its  performance ;  but  w 
not  desire  to  speak  apologetically,  or  to  pleac 
that  which  is  universally  accepted  on  its  me 
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thought  and  how  ably  they  wrote  nearly  a  century 
ago.  Truly  in  our  time  we  can  add  but  little  to 
the  value  of  their  advanced  and  scientific  opinions. 

"  Among  the  writers  who  write  from  each  other 
and  not  from  iDractice  are  to  be  found  accounts  of 
cases  in  which  the  tendon  only  has  been  divided 
and  not  the  hernial  sac,  which  latter  has  been  re- 
turned through  the  enlarged  opening  with  its  con- 
tents enclosed,  and  the  same  writers  are  very 
particular  in  their  directions  how  to  accomplish 
this  operation.    If  it  was  practicable  (which  the 
universal  adhesion  of  the  sac  with  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  spermatic  cord  renders  absolutely 
not  so)  there  would  be  still  several  material  objec- 
tions to  the  doing  it,  which  objections,  as  the  thing 
is  not  capable  of  being  executed,  it  is  needless  to 
mention." — Pott  on  Ruptures,  p.  107. 

"But  I  can  scarcely  press  in  too  strong  terms 
the  necessity  of  an  early  recourse  to  the  operation, 
as  the  most  effectual  method  of  preserving  life  in 
this  most  dangerous  disease.  If  Mr.  Pott's  opinion 
be  true  that  the  operation,  when  performed  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  in  due  time,  does  not  prove 
the  cause  of  death  oftener  than  perhaps  once  in  fifty 
times,  it  would  undoubtedly  preserve  the  lives  of 
many  to  perform  it  ahnost  as  soon  as  the  disease 
commenced  without  increasing  the  danger  by 
spending  much  time  in  the  use  of  means  which 
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cannot  be  depended  upon  for  a  cure." — Hey's  Sur- 
gery, p.  128. 

"  Wlien  I  first  entered  upon  the  profession  of 
surgery  in  the  1759,  the  operation  for  the  strangu- 
lated hernia  had  not  been  performed  by  any  of  the 
surgeons  in  Leeds.  My  seniors  in  the  profession 
were  very  kind  in  affording  me  their  assistance  or 
calling  me  into  consultation  when  such  cases 
occurred;  but  we  considered  the  operation  the  last 
resource  and  as  improper  until  the  danger  appeared 
imminent.  By  this  dilatory  mode  of  practice  I  lost 
three  patients  in  five,  upon  whom  the  operation 
was  performed.  Having  more  experience  of  the 
urgency  of  the  disease,  I  made  it  my  custom,  when 
called  to  a  patient  who  had  laboured  two  or  three 
days  under  this  disease,  to  wait  only  about  two 
hours  that  I  might  try  the  effect  of  bleeding  (if 
this  evacuation  was  not  forbidden  by  some  peculiar 
circumstance  of  the  case)  and  the  tobacco  clyster. 
In  this  mode  of  practice  I  lost  about  two  patients 
in  nine  upon  whom  I  operated. 

"  I  have  now,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  (1809), 
performed  the  operation  forty  times  and  have  often 
had  occasion  to  lament  that  I  had  performed  it  too 
late  but  never  that  I  had  performed  it  too  soon." — 
Loco  citato,  p.  129. 
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MISCELLANEA:  NOTICES  OF  CASES. 


PART  IV. 

HERNIA  COMPLICATED  WITH  NON-DESCENT  OF  BOTH 
^  TESTICLES. 

In  December  1843  I  reduced  an  inguinal  hernia 
for  a  young  man  in  whom  neither  testicle  had 
descended.  They  were  respectively  lying  in  the 
inguinal  canal  above  the  external  ring.  The  party 
was  married  and  had  frequent  intercourse  with  a 
sense  of  emission,  but  no  issue. 

In  the  female  advanced  age  is  no  positive  bar  to 
the  success  of  the  operation.  I  have  twice  operated 
upon  women  past  seventy  years  of  age,  where  the 
symptoms  were  marked  and  on  one  occasion  very 
severe,  the  gut  having  been  closely  strictured  for 
twenty  hours.  They  both  did  well.  The  opera- 
tion was  not  successful  in  the  case  of  a  lady  of  rank, 
the  Hon.  Miss  R — ,  aged  eighty-five.  The  bowel 
gave  way  on  the  third  day,  although  its  aspect  at 
the  operation  was  not  unfavourable,  and  she  had 
stools  per  anum  within  twenty-four  hours  of  its 
performance. 
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Pregnancy. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  1845  I  operated 
upon  a  strangulated  femoral  descent  which  occurred 
in  the  person  of  a  single  woman  £et.  forty-three. 
She  had  worn  a  truss  for  four  years.    The  sac  con- 
tained intestine  and  omentum.    The  stricture  was 
very  firm,  but  the  parts  were  replaced  without 
difficulty.     The  patient  was  doing  well  in  all 
respects  until  the  10th  day,  December  16th.  ^  At 
this  time  she  was  suddenly  attacked  with  vomiting 
and  showed  evident  signs  of  .  rapid  sinking.  She 
died  next  day.    She  was  perfectly  collected  to  the 
last,  though  suffering  from  extreme  exhaustion, 
and  a  few  hours  before  her  death  she  explained  or 
rather  told  the  sister  of  the  ward  that  she  was 
gomg  to  be  unwell.    Being  so  near  her  end  it  was 
not  deemed  advisable  to  make  any  extended  exa- 
mination at  that  time,  but  on  inspecting  the  parts 
after  death  a  fresh  ovum  was  found  partly  in  the 
vagina  and  partly  expelled  completely,  along  with 
a  thick  or  grumous  discharge  of  blood.  The  period 
of  conception  must  have  been  very  recent,  for  the 
"  morsus  "  was  still  complete  when  the  body  was 
opened.    The  fimbrias  of  the  Fallopian  duct  being 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  I  suppose 
that  the  process  of  abortion  interfered  with  the 
healing  action  and  determined  the  fatal  result  in 
this  case.    At  the  same  time  it  is  notorious  that 
this  operation  has  been  practised  with  perfect  sue- 
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cess  in  advanced  pregnancy,  without  detriment  to 
the  life  of  the  child,  the  patient  having  subse- 
quently accomplished  the  full  period  of  gestation. 
The  late  Mr.  Key,  the  elder  Calloway,  and  others, 
have  formerly  assured  me  that  such  cases  had 
occurred  repeatedly  to  them,  or  within  their  own 
knowledge.  At  page  22  in  vol.  i.  of  Travers's 
Enquiry,  it  is  stated  that  the  operation  for  a  stric- 
tured  exomphalos  failed  in  a  lady  five  months  gone 
with  child,  but  that  in  a  second  case  of  the  same 
kind  which  was  the  subject  of  operation  fifty  hours 
after  child-birth,  although  the  parts  were  in  a  most 
unfavourable  condition  and  an  artificial  anus  was 
established,  the  young  woman  eventually  recovered 
perfectly. 

When  I  resided  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  I  saw 
much  of  this  disease,  and  operated  frequently,  and 
I  have  by  me  the  notes  of  several  cases  in  which  I 
gave  a  full  opiate,  and  sometimes  brandy  after  such 
performance  with  very  good  effect,  being  guided 
entirely  by  the  symptoms.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  patients  to  purge  very  freely  after  the  bowels 
resume  their  proper  peristaltic  function,  and  on 
these  occasions,  speaking  generally,  I  believe  opium 
to  be  a  very  valuable  remedy.  I  mention  these 
things  to  show  that  the  use  of  opium  after  opera- 
tion is  not  the  very  novel  suggestion  which  some 
seem  to  think  or  assert  it  to  be. 
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Cojicussion  of  the  Stomach. 

In  May  1846  a  boy  was  brought  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  who  fell  off  a  scaffold  into  deep  water. 
It  was  stated  that  the  fall  exceeded  twenty  feet, 
and  that  his  belly  came  into  contact  with  a  wooden 
curbing  which  ran  round  the  side  of  the  pond. 
When  picked  up  he  was  supposed  to  be  lifeless, 
and  indeed  was  very  nearly  drowned.    On  admis- 
sion he  was  cold,  and  soon  afterwards  vomited 
copiously.    The  pulse  faltered  and  the  face  was 
livid.    Restlessness  supervened  with  an  anxious 
and  haggard  expression,  and  complaint  of  violent 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  was  tense  and  dis- 
tended especially  in  the  epigastric  region.  This 
had  been  described  as  the  site  of  the  blow  received 
in  falling.    As  soon  as  the  sickness  had  subsided, 
I  prescribed  an  opiate,  and  when  the  circulation 
returned  and  was  so  far  re-established  as  to  justify 
further  proceedings  I  blooded  him  to  half  a  pint 
from  the  arm.     An  injection  brought  away  a 
quantity  of  hard  scybalous  matter,  but  peritonitis 
rapidly  set  in,  for  which  the  patient  was  treated 
with  calomel  and  opium.    This  boy  remained  in 
imminent  jeopardy  for  some  days;  indeed  it  was 
thought  he  could  not  recover.    Finally  he  rallied 
perfectly  and  was  discharged  cured. 

This  was  an  instance  of  stomach  concussion 
without  lesion  followed  by  inflammation.  I  saw 
a  similar  case  whilst  at  St.  Thomas's,  which  also 
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terminated  successfully,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
South.    I  believe  that  such  accidents,  though  rare, 
are  not  without  precedent,  and  that  they  are  as 
well  marked  as  ordinary  concussion  of  the  brain. 
Opium  is  said  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  such  as 
suffer  from  drinking  cold  water  whilst  unduly 
heated  in  sultry  weather,  assuming  the  cases  to  be 
allied  in  their  effects,  though  depending  upon  a 
different  cause,  I  prescribed  that  remedy  in  the 
foregoing  instance,  and  I  believe  that,  as  a  primary 
measure,  the  practice,  though  decided,  was  perfectly 
correct. 

In  October  1839  I  reduced  a  scrotal  hernia  (being 
won- congenital)  in  a  child  about  fourteen  months. 
The  taxis  had  already  been  employed  in  vaia,  and 
the  mother  of  the  boy  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
permit  the  immediate  performance  of  an  operation. 
A  bystander  narrated  to  me  some  particulars  of 
two  cases  in  which  the  operation  had  been  per- 
formed upon  very  young  children  without  success. 


Omental  Hernia. 

August  10,  1841.  A  young  woman  belonging 
to  the'^establishment  of  the  late  Duke  of  Portland, 
in  Cavendish  Square,  informed  the  housekeeper  one 
Saturday  morning,  that  she  felt  very  unweU  and 
had  a  swelling  in  her  thigh.  She  had  first  noticed 
this  enlargement  on  the  previous  Thursday,  and 
she  had  had  no  evacuation  for  three  days.    In  the 
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course  of  Saturday  aforesaid  she  began  to  retch 
violently  and  betrayed  the  other  usual  signs  of  a 
strangulated  bowel.    On  Sunday  forenoon  I  saw 
this  young  woman  for  the  first  time,  in  comj)any 
with  Mr.  Du  Pasquier  of  Pall  Mall.    The  hernia, 
apparently  intestinal,  was  reduced  without  much 
difficulty.    AU  the  symptoms  subsided,  and  the 
bowels  were  plentifully  acted  upon  by  injection  in 
the  course  of  the  night.    On  Monday  morning 
early  we  were  called  to  witness  an  abrupt  return 
of  aU  the  symptoms,  aggravated  by  signs  of  inci- 
pient collapse.    I  operated  at  10  a.m.,  but  the 
patient  died  four  hours  afterwards.    The  sac  of  a 
small  crural  descent  on  the  left  side  was  cut  open, 
and  an  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly  large 
enough  to  admit  the  little  finger,  was  established 
by  a  free  division  of  Gimbernat's  ligament.  It 
was  ascertained  that  there  was  firmly  adherent 
omentum  in  the  sac,  which  was  irreducible  and 
much  thickened.     Fourteen  hours  after  death  we 
examined  the  part  again.    It  was  then  clear  that 
the  omentum  had  sloughed,  that  is,  it  was  very 
dark,  smeared  with  some  sticky  matter,  and  par- 
tially emphysematous.     The  bowel  had  not  re- 
descended.  It  lay  loopwise  over  the  mouth  of  the  sac, 
and  was  connected  with  the  omentum  by  recent 
lymph  which  yielded  easily  in  separating  the  two 
tissues  with  the  finger.    So  much  of  the  intestine 
ileum,  as  had  been  incarcerated  was  much  altered 
in  colour  being  of  a  claret-hue,  but  it  retained  its 
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polish,  and  was  not,  like  the  omentum,  dead  or  dis- 
organised. 

The  epiplocele  or  omental  hernia  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  crural  descents.    A  small  piece  of  this 
process  is  sometimes  found  in  dissection  of  the 
healthy  abdomen,  permanently  confined  m  an 
otherwise  closed  and  thickened  sac.    Large  masses 
of  omentum  sometimes  occupy  irreducible  hermae, 
both  at  the  umbilicus  and  in  the  scrotal  pouch, 
beino-  for  a  term  at  least  the  sole  contents.  The 
quick  tendency  of  this  tissue  to  become  adherent 
to  the  sides  of  the  sac  should  be  borne  in  mmd  on 
a,ll  occasions,  also  that  its  vitality  is  small.  When 
once  it  has  been  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to 
close  constriction  it  seldom  recovers,  and  the  con- 
gestive stage  rapidly  passes  into  the  condition  of 
sphacelus.    The  sticky  exudation  noticed  m  such 
circumstances  belongs,  probably,  rather  to  the 
results  of  extreme  congestion  than  an  acute  in- 
flammation.   Like  all  such  tissues,  having  a  feeble 
life  and  small  powers  of  resistance  or  resource, 
under  diseased  action,  it  presently  provokes  consti- 
tutional symptoms  of  a  most  dangerous  ahd  ^re- 
mediable kind.     From  the  times  of  Mr.  Pott 
downwards,  surgeons  have  recognised  the  inadmis- 
sibility of  tying  the  omentum  during  operation. 
It  should  always  be  excised  if  necessary,  and  large 
pieces  have  been  taken  away  with  impunity  upon 
such  terms.    The  vessels  of  the  omentum  may  be 
tied  .vithout  any  aggravation  of  the  risk  of  opera- 
tion in  recoverable  cases.    The  prmcipal  anxiety 
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connected  with  an  omental  descent  is  the  fear  that 
it  will  sooner  or  later  be  followed  by  intestine.  In 
the  foregoing  case  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
was  the  course  of  events.  Indeed,  it  is  ordinarily 
so.  I  have  introduced  this  narrative,  not  because 
the  facts  are  at  all  unprecedented,  but  in  order 
that  they  may  be  noted  by  way  of  caution,  as  an 
un23leasant  variety  or  incident  of  "  the  taxis."  On 
Sunday  morning,  after  the  ajoparent  reduction  of 
the  hernia,  we  joronounced  our  patient  compara- 
tively free  from  danger.  On  Monday  at  the  same 
hour  she  was  a  corpse. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  all  mention  of  those 
rare  forms  of  intestinal  protrusion  which  have 
been  severally  termed,  according  to  their  situation, 
the  diaphragmatic,  the  perineal,  and  the  vaginal 
hernia,  or  that  which  presents  itself  in  the  female 
in  that  locality,  as  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  diaphragmatic  hernia  is 
the  consequence  of  a  true  rupture,  and  can  only  be 
the  result  of  violence  or  sudden  injury  in  adult 
life.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  arising  also  from  a 
congenital  defect  of  the  abdominal  boundary  in 
that  direction. 

The  perineal  descent  has  an  especial  interest  for 
surgeons  after  the  occurrence  of  such  an  acci- 
dent as  happened  to  Mr.  Bromfield  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  where  the  small  intestines  descended  into 
and  through  the  external  wound  during  the  per- 
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formance  of  the  operation  for  lithotomy  upon  a  lad 
between  six  and  seven  years  of  age.*  Vide  Brom- 
Jield's  Ohs.  V.  ii.  p.  264,  1773. 

"A  founder,  £et.  forty,  presented  himself  at  the 
H&tel  Dieu  who  was  the  subject  of  five  reducible 
hernia.  He  wore  trusses,  and  suffered  no  incon- 
venience. The  rings  were  all  large.  He  had  been 
the  subject  of  this  complaint  from  early  infancy, 
but  it  is  not  stated  that  the  disease  was  con- 
gQmt&V' —  Medical  Gazette,  1828,  p.  70. 

February  1860.    I  have  at  this  time  under  my 
care  and  occasional  observation  a  gentleman  who 
has  three  "large  openings"  in  his  belly,  permittmg 
an  intestinal  descent  on  both  sides  of  the  scrotum, 
also  a  third  protrusion  at  the  umbilicus.    Each  of 
these  hernia  is  reducible  with  ease.    This  gentle- 
man has  lived  much  in  tropical  climates,  he  is  not  a 
strong  person,  but  he  suffers  no  present  incon- 
venience whatever   from  the  presence  of  this 
complex  disorder. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  this  case,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  peritoneum  gave  way,  or  was  opened  where  it  formed  the 
pouch  of  a  true  perineal  descent,  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum.  The  narrative  is  most  interesting,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory  to  know  that  the  boy  recovered  rapidly,  aftei  Mr.  J3. 
had  extracted  three  calculi  or  fragments. 

I  am  informed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hancock  of  the  Char  ng 
Cross  Hospital,  that  he  once  witnessed  a  large  descent  ot  in- 
into  thL  wound  during  an  operation  for  lithotomy  at 
the  Westminster  Hospital.    The  patient  did  well  notwith- 
standing, and  recovered  perfectly. 
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ADDENDA. 

Case  of  Obliterated  Sac. 

In  December  1834  I  inspected  the  body  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  city  who  was  said  to  have  died 
of  an  incarceration  or  mortification  of  the  bowels. 
The  body  was  fat,  and  there  was  much  fulness 
about  both  rings.  The  usual  signs  of  recent  and 
very  acute  peritoneal  inflammation  presented  them- 
selves. The  small  bowels  were  glued  into  a  mass 
by  the  effusion  of  a  quantity  of  sticky  lymph,  and 
the  peritoneum  was  marked  by  isolated  patches  of  a 
claret-hue.  About  twelve  inches  above  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ileum  in  the  colon,  and  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  these  discolorations  of  the  serous  membrane 
a  rounded,  but  somewhat  rugged  orifice  existed, 
which  permitted  the  fluid  contents  of  the  bowel  to 
pass  into  the  general  cavity,  also  solid  matter  in 
masses  as  large  as  smaR  plums.  The  mucous 
surface  of  the  intestines  was  very  pale  throughout, 
in  no  degree  partaking  of  the  characteristic  signs 
of  inflammation  which  we  noticed  on  the  side  of 
the  peritoneum.  There  was  further  seen  to  have 
been  a  very  imperfect,  or  rather  incipient  effort  to 
place  the  breach  in  the  bowel  in  contact  with  the 
parietes  near  the  linea  alba. 

Behind  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle 
on  the  right  side,  and  in  contact  with  the  internal 
ring,  but  having  no  other  direct  relation  to  the 
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cavity  of  the  belly,  lay  a  small  hard  tumour,  very 
movable,  although  connected  with  the  cord  by 
cellular  tissue.  On  dissection  it  showed  a  uniformly 
solid  and  fibrous  structure,  such  as  would  be  likely 
to  result  from  an  obliterated  sac.    I  was  given  to 
understand  that  a.  ^Droposition  had  been  made 
during  life  to  cut  down  upon  this  tumour  which 
had  been  detected  before  the  death  of  the  patient, 
but  his  moribund  condition  rendered  such  a  pro- 
ceeding altogether  hopeless,  and  it  was  therefore 
omitted.    The  case  is  curious,  and  illustrative  of 
one  of  the  many  complications  of  this  disorder. 
The  permanent  occlusion  and  solidification  of  a 
hernial  sac  is  certainly  rare,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  occasional  occurrence.    Unfortunately  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  getting  any  certain  information 
of  the  previous  history  of  the  party  whose  body 
exhibited  the  appearances  here  recorded. 


Example  of  Two  Sacs  having  a  Common  Orifice. 

In  April  1835  a  patient  was  subjected  to  operation 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  He  was  a  labouring  man 
past  middle  age,  and  had  long  been  the  subject  of  a 
large  irreducible  descent  on  the  right  side.  The 
scrotal  tumour  was  bulky  though  somewhat  flaccid. 
The  man  did  not  complain  of  pain,  but  he  was  very 
sick  and  had  had  no  stool  for  four  days.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  sac,  which  was  opened  with 
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great  facility;  a  large  fold  of  ileum  softened  and 
collapsed,  that  is  empty,  but  not  having  yet  lost  its 
lustre  was  presently  exposed.  There  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  adhesions.  The  neck  of  the  sac 
was  now  freely  incised,  and  Ijhe  intestine  partially 
replaced.  The  hernia  being  of  the  irreducible 
species  further  examination  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  second  sac,  or  in  other  words,  two  pouches,  one 
lying  precisely  in  front  of  the  other,  the  two  having 
a  common  orifice  at  the  external  abdominal  ring. 
The  general  impression  was  that  they  had  both  been 
occupied  by  some  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
domen at  no  distant  time.  The  anterior  pouch  was 
longer  and  narrower  than  the  hinder  one,  which 
was  broad  and  flask-like.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
figured  in  his  great  work  the  anterior  abdominal 
parietes  of  a  man  where  six  separate  hernial 
pouches  were  found  above  the  pubes,  three  on 
either  side  of  the  median  line.  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  London  Medical  Gazette  it  is  stated  that  a 
man  was  then  to  be  seen  at  one  of  the  Paris  hospi- 
tals who  was  the  subject  of  five  hernial  swellings. 
As  to  the  place  and  production  of  these  bifid  or 
double  sacs,  they  are  not  found  in  the  femoral  re- 
gion. They  belong  to  the  track  of  the  obliterated 
umbilical  vessels,  whose  presence  predisposes  the 
serous  membrane  to  the  formation  of  a  sac  or 
receptaculum  on  either  side  of  these  ligamentous 
remains,  as  may  easily  be  conceived  from  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  parts  when  newly  raised  and 
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viewed  from  behind.    The  notion  that  the  second 
sac  is  ordinarily  a  diverticulum  or  process  of  the 
primitive  pouch  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  results  of  anatomical  investigation. 
This  plurality  of  pouches  in  the  peritoneum  is  due 
to  a  distinct  and  fresh  formation  in  each  case.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  described  a  femoral  sac,  a  por- 
tion or  process  of  which  descended  into  the  thigh, 
but  in  this  case  there  was  but  one  orifice  at  the 
crural  ring.    Such  a  state  of  parts  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sequel  of  a  burst  sac.    As  to  a 
single  sac  having  a  continuous  and  perfect  mem- 
branous se^Dtum  throughout,  from  its  neck  to  its 
fundus,  I  am  sceptical  as  to  that  fact.  Partial 
partitions  by  bands  of  organised  fibrin,  also  folds, 
"involucra,"  do  occur,  and  are  familiar  to  most 
surgeons,  being  not  uncommon  in  old  irreducible 
descents.    In  obscure  cases  the  probability  of  a 
second  sac  should  be  borne  in  mind.    My  relative, 
the  late  Mr.  John  Morgan,  a  most  ingenious  and 
accomplished  surgeon,  once  met  with  this  compli- 
cation in  a  case  which  he  operated  upon  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  where  the  intestine  was  found  in  a  second 
and  true  sac  behind  the  spermatic  cord,  on  examina- 
tion of  the  parts  after  death.    If  on  dissection  of  a 
sac,  it  exhibits  no  contents,  but  the  symptoms  of 
strangulation  remain   unrelieved,   a  second  sac 
should  be  sought  for.    The  proper  hernial  sac  has 
been  known  to  descend  into  the  tissue  of  the  sper- 
matic cord,  separating  its  component  parts,  so  that 
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the  blood-vessels  are  seen  coursing  down  one  face, 
whilst  the  spermatic  duct  may  be  noticed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tumour.  Probably  the  descent 
behind  the  cord  is  equally  rare,  but  undoubtedly 
such  complications  do  exist  sometimes,  and  like  the 
cases  of  reduction  "  en  bloc"  so  ably  described  by 
Mr.  Luke,  a  cautious  surgeon  in  obscure  and 
difficult  emergencies  will  reflect  upon  the  possibility 
of  their  recurrence. 
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A  BRIEF  CHAPTER  ON  HEMORRnAGB  AND  THE  MEANS 
TO  BE  EMPLOYED  FOR  ITS  SUPPRESSION.  —  REMARKS 
ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  LIGATURE,  ALSO  ON  SOME 
POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  SE- 
CONDARY HEMORRHAGE  FROM  LARGE  ARTERIES. 

[J  have  printed  this  paper  as  it  was  written,  in  the  form  of  a 
Lecture,  respectfully  addressed  to  the  gentlemen  forming  the  Sur- 
gical Class  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  the  Spring  of  the  year 
1847.] 

Nothing  tries  a  beginner  so  mucli  as  liemorrliage. 
The  siDectacle  is  sufficiently  appalling,  and  if  to  this 
there  comes  to  be  superadded  the  uncertainty 
of  a  hazardous  operation,  or  the  conviction  that 
all  the   resources   of  our  art  can  not  always 
rescue  the  patient  from  impending  dissolution,  and 
that  by  a  very  painful  process,  we  can  only  admit 
that  there  exists  too  much  reason  for  great  pains- 
taking and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 
But  if  this  remark  applies  in  the  present  day  how 
much  more-  serious  such  considerations  must  have 
been  at  at  a  time  when  as  yet  no  certain  method 
or  remedy  was  known  whereby  a  bleeding  artery 
could  be  secured,  either  against  present  accident  or 
prospective  risk.    Ambrose  Par6  tied  his  ligatures 
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upon  the  wounded  blood-vessels  much  in  the  spirit 
of  the  ancients  who  constructed  such  magnificent 
aqueducts  over  miles  of  country  in  ignorance  of 
the  first  laws  of  hydrostatic  science.  It  may  be 
safely  stated  that  this  bold  man  knew  nothing,  or 
rather  had  no  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  cir- 
culation or  the  saving  consequences  of  the  adhesive 
inflammation.  The  direct  proof  of  this  lies  in  the 
fact  of  the  tourniquet  having  been  first  thought  of 
long  after  the  true  course  of  the  circulation  had 
been  demonstrated  by  Harvey  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Morel,  a  French  surgeon  has  the  credit 
of  having  introduced  and  first  applied  the  "  turn- 
stick"  or  "pin- tourniquet,"  which  acts  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  is  appealed  to  by  carmen 
in  cording  a  load  of  goods. 

This  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Besan9on  in  the 
year  1674.    Four  years  afterwards  the  same  thing 
was  recommended  and  described  by  one  Young  of 
Plymouth,  in  the  Currus  Triumphalis  e  Tere- 
bintho.     Petit's  improved  tourniquet  was  first 
described  in  1718.    Pare  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century.    His  synopsis  bears  date  1566.  William 
Harvey  was   born   at  Folkestone   in   Kent,  in 
1578.    He  lectured  at  Cambridge  so  early  as 
1615,  and  is  supposed  then  first  to  have  opened 
his  mind  or  rather  those  views  concerning  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  which  have  since  secured  for 
him  the  grateful  homage  of  posterity.    His  Exer- 
citatio  Anatomica,  dedicated  to  King  Charles,  was 
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published  in  1628.  Dr.  Jones'  experiments  in  1810 
and  all  that  has  since  been  done  by  Mr.  Travers 
and  others  to  elucidate  the  pathology  of  arteries 
and  veins  and  the  use  of  the  ligature,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  present  century, 
prior  to  which  epoch  the  grossest  ignorance  still 
prevailed  on  this  subject  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hunter 
and  his  works. 

As  soon  as  it  had  been  announced  and  was 
certainly  known  and  proved  by  the  very  inge- 
nious experiments  of  Dr.  Jones  that  a  clean  cut 
surface  was  provided  for -in  the  interior  of  ar- 
teries by  the  application  of  a  particular  kind  of 
ligature,  the  whole  affair  was  at  once  rendered 
clear  and  susceptible  of  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
explanation.*    To  Mr.  Travers  belongs  the  merit 
of  having  proved,  by  repeated  experiments  in  the 
wards  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  that  if  a  sHk  liga- 
ture be  applied  by  means  of  a  " hitch"  or  running 
noose  upon  an  artery  in  the  human  subject  for  so 
short  a  term  as  fifty  hours,  and  then  removed 
(provided  always  the  two  internal  coats  be  thereby 
divided)  adhesion  and  absolute  obliteration  will 
follow.    Vide  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  and  vol.  ix. 
At  page  420  in  the  latter  volume  Mr.  Travers  states, 
in  a  marginal  note,  that  he  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  applying  the  noose  or  temporary  ligature 

*  Desault  has  the  credit  of  having  first  discovered  the  fact 
that  a  round  ligature,  when  strictly  applied,  divides  the  in- 
ternal and  middle  coats  of  an  artery. 
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to  the  arteries  of  stumps  and  removing  them  all 
at  the  first  dressing  without  secondary  hemorrhage 
in  any  single  instance. 

In  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  in  a  young  man 
operated  upon  by  Mr.  Travers  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  pulsation  returned,  the  ligature  being 
pulled  away  at  the  end  of  twenty-seven  hours ;  the 
vessel  was  tied  afterwards  higher  up,  and  the  patient 
did  well.  A  ligature  was  removed  from  the  divided 
carotid  of  a  horse  with  perfect  impunity  (vide  Op. 
cit  vol.  vi.  p.  637 — 640)  twelve  hours  after  its 
application  in  the  manner  already  described. 

The  early  operators  seem  to  have  distrusted  the 
sufficiency  of  one  ligature  in  the  operation  for  the 
cure  of  aneurism. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  iri  his  first  operation  upon  the 
carotid  artery  applied  two  ligatures  half  an  inch 
apart.  This  case  was  not  successful.  On  the  next 
occasion  he  again  applied  two  ligatures  at  a  greater 
distance  from  each  other  and  divided  the  vessel 
between  them.  The  slough  of  the  intervening 
tissue  came  away  with  the  lower  ligature. 

These  cases  are  published  in  the  Med.-Chir. 
Trans,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

Mr.  Travers  employed  two  ligatures  in  the  case 
of  Agnes  Stoffell,  upon  whom  he  operated  success- 
fully for  an  aneurismal  swelling  of  the  orbit  in  1809. 
On  this  occasion  the  vessel  was  not  divided  between 
the  points  of  deligation. 

In  Mr.  Hunter's  first  operation  for  aneurism 
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upon  the  trunk  of  the  popliteal  artery  two  double 
threads  or  four  ligatures  were  loosely  applied.  It 
is  clear  from  this  fact  that  the  impression  upon  that 
great  man's  mind  was  that  a  contiguous  and  con- 
tinuous irritation  along  the  lining  coat  of  the 
artery  was  necessary  to  ensure  obliteration  of  the 
canal.    Later  authorities  proceeded  upon  the  same 
plan — as  Scarpa  and  the  elder  Cline.    This  school 
was  always  in  great  dread  of  inflicting  too  much 
pressure,  or  producing  anything  approaching  to  a 
wound  or  contusion  of  the  arterial  tissue.  Hence 
the  proposition  of  intercepting  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  a  single  round  ligature  upon  the  two 
internal  coats  by  the  application  of  waxed  linen, 
plaster,  cork,  and  the  like,  over  which  the  ligature 
of  tape  or  twine  was  directed  to  be  fastened, 
avoiding  excessive  constriction.    In  the  museum 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  there  exists  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  results  of  this  practice,  which  com- 
monly terminated  in  the  formation  of  a  slough  and 
secondary  hemorrhage.    The  following  quotation 
is  curious  and  illustrative  of  the  teaching  of  a  period 
when  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Hunter  might  have 
been  presumed  to  exert  a  better  and  more  whole- 
some influence  upon  the  pathology  and  treatment 
of  wounded  arteries.    It  is  extracted  from  Mr. 
John  Bell's  work  on  wounds,  and  runs  thus.  At 
page  116  he  says:  "Tie  your  arteries  with  liga- 
tures well  proportioned  to  their  size,  not  clumsy 
and  rigid,  but  rather  small,  perfectly  flexible,  and 
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moistened  with  oil,  that  they  may  glide  easily, 
draw  them  pretty  tight,  so  at  least  as  to  lay  the 
sides  of  the  artery  in  contact,  and  till  you  see  a 
pulse  above  your  ligatures  and  none  below;  but 
never  draw  them  so  as  to  run  the  risk  of  cutting 
the  artery."    The  work  from  which  the  above  di- 
rections are  extracted  was  published  in  Edinburgh 
in  1800.    Ten  years  afterwards  Dr.  Jones  gave 
the  results  of  his  experiments  to  the  profession, 
Avhich  may  be  said  to  have  abundantly  refuted 
these  and  all  former  errors,  and  set  the  much  vexed 
question  of  the  ligature  of  arteries  at  rest  for  ever. 
Scarpa  always  maintained  the  feasibility  of  an  in- 
tercepting substance  d'attente^  a  piece  of  waxed 
linen  placed  next  the  vessel,  which  he  appears  to 
have  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  of 
all  his  bagatelles^  as  he  facetiously  termed  his  con- 
tributions to  the  practice  of  surgery.    I  would  not 
for  one  moment  be  thought  capable  of  undervaluing 
the  results  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton's  proceeding, 
nor  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  adaptation  of 
of  his  Presse-Artere.   No  one  denies  that  an  artery, 
especially  in  brutes,  easily  undergoes  an  act  of 
adhesion  on  the  side  of  its  lining  membrane  when 
perfect  contact  is  preserved  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours  without  intermission,  but  the  insuperable 
objection  to  the  prosecution  of  experiments  of  this 
kind  upon  the  human  body  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
tissues  concerned  easily  give  way  under  a  less 
amount  of  pressure  than  is  assumed  to  be  neces- 
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sary  to  procure  an  obliteration  of  tlie  arterial  canal. 
The  coat  of  a  large  artery  is  not  highly  organised, 
it  possesses  in  health  a  low  vitality,  and  if  separated 
from  surrounding  textures,  or  unduly  handled  and 
exposed  through  a  continuous  inch  of  its  course, 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  it  will,  in  a  large  majority 
of  instances  be  spoiled,  a  process  of  sloughing  or 
ulceration  next  the  compressing  substance  opens' 
the  cavity  of  the  vessel  and  hemorrhage  more  or 
less  directly  proves  fatal  alike  to  the  experiment 
and  the  patient.    Magna  est  Veritas !  The  universal 
adoption  of  the  ligature  as  a  cure  for  aneurismal 
swellings,  and  the  comparative  certainty  of  its 
success  in  properly  selected  cases,  is  the  best 
excuse  which  can  be  offered  in  explanation  of  our 
views  as  pathologists ;  and  it  justifies  the  conviction 
now  commonly  avowed  by  all  operators  in  this 
country,  that  neither  the  presse-artere,  nor  any 
amount  of  external  compression,  whether  mediate 
or  immediate,  is  worth  the  pains  and  risk  attendant 
upon  such  indirect  and  comparatively  imperfect 
modes  of  procedure.  Exceptions,  however  splendid, 
never  justify  a  rule. 

The  suppression  of  hemorrhage  is  always  a  work 
of  great  interest  to  the  surgeon,  and  one  of  corre- 
sponding importance  to  the  patient.  When  the 
value  of  the  blood  and  the  important  part  it  plays 
in  maintaining  at  all  points  a  due  relation  of  those 
functions  on  which  life  depends  were  more  cheaply 
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estimated  than  they  are  in  the  present  day,  when 
the  means  of  checking  a  continuous  flow  of  blood 
were  less  certain  and  direct  than  they  are  now 
kno^vn  to  be,  it  is  probable  that  a  far  more  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  life  occurred  than  ever  can 
happen  in  future,  wherever  civilisation  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  secure  the  aid  of  ordinary  skill 
and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  The 
forcible  closure  of  the  mouths  of  divided  bloodves- 
sels by  pressure,  or  their  present  obliteration  by 
branding-irons,  was  instinctive  and  the  fruit  of 
vulgar  error ;  it  proves  that  the  ancients  paid  but 
small  attention  to  the  coagulable  property  of  the 
blood,  or  its  power  and  tendency  to  become  solid 
on  effusion,  thus  of  itself  famishing  the  first  reli- 
able obstruction  to  its  own  prolonged  and  excessive 
efflux.  What  has  been  called  the  hemorrhagic  dia- 
thesis clearly  proves  how  vain  are  the  efforts  either 
of  the  natural  surgeon  or  the  resources  of  art 
when  wounds  occur  in  the  persons  of  those  whose 
blood  has  lost  or  has  never  possessed  this  power  to 
resolve  itself  on  exposure  into  its  elementary  com- 
pound of  solid  and  fluid. 

The  instance  of  a  fatal  exhaustion  from  this 
cause  following  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  is  noto- 
rious. I  myself  very  nearly  lost  a  patient,  a 
middle  aged  man,  for  whom  I  removed  a  pendulous 
uvula.  He  bled  unceasingly  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Every  form  of  styptic  was  tried,  and  sugar 
of  lead  was  admmistered  with  opium  and  conium 
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internally,  also  tlie  gallic  acid,  without  effect.  This 
gentleman,  otherwise  to  all  appearance  in  robust 
health,  lost  quite  a  quart  of  blood  which  escaped 
without  ceasing  in  a  slowly  oozing  stream  from  a 
cut  surface  certainly  not  larger  than  the  rounded 
extremity  of  a  large  bodkin,  the  tissue  concerned 
being  apparently  membranous  throughout.  Pieces 
of  ice  kept  constantly  in  the  mouth  until  they  had 
effectually  melted  seemed  to  be  of  service.  This 
remedy  was  followed  by  an  appearance  of  thicken- 
ing and  submucous  swelling  (not  an  oedema)  under 
which  the  further  escape  of  blood  was  at  last  defi- 
nitively stopped.     When  the  scalp  or  face  is 
wounded  in  hemorrhagic  subjects  the  treatment  of 
the  injury  becomes,  from  this  cause,  most  tedious 
and  difficult.    The  oak-agaric  and  ice  are  com- 
monly the  two  best  applications ;  the  former  should 
be  fresh  and  flocculent.    Its  value  was  known,  and 
its  probable  mode  of  action  was  described  by 
Morand  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy 
(1769).    Like  sponge,  its  fibres  expand  and  pene- 
trate the  tissues.    It  operates  by  plugging  and 
by  exerting  a  certain  quaqua-versal  and  immediate 
pressure  upon  recently  divided  surfaces.     It  is 
probable  that  when  good  and  fresh  gathered  it 
yields,  on  becoming  moist,  some  styptic  juice. 
That  which  grows  on  the  bark  of  old  oak-trees  is 
the  best.    It  should  be  gathered  in  August  and 
September  and  kept  dry.    The  preparation  com- 
monly supplied  at  hospitals  is  useless,  presentmg 
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little  or  none  of  the  powers  or  flocculent  aspect  so 
much  insisted  upon  by  M.  Brossard  (vide  loc. 
citat.)    The  amadoue  is  an  agaric  prepared  by 
steeping  the  substance  in  saltpetre.    Hence  these 
fungi  have  received  the  generic  title  of  "  Igniarii^" 
Amadoue  is  a  very  inert  application  when  used  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  hemorrhage.    For  myself, 
where  it  can  be  had  and  employed  conveniently,  I 
give  the  preference  to  ice  applied  in  a  bladder, 
upon  this  and  some  other  important  surgical  emer- 
gencies.   It  has  been  remarked  that  jaundiced 
persons  are  very  bad  subjects  for  topical  blood 
letting.    Some  years  ago  an  experienced  cupper 
informed  me  that  he  always  dreaded  and  dissuaded 
his  friends  from  advising  such  measures  where 
there  was  biliary  matter  in  the  blood.    I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation since,  whilst  in  surgical  charge  of  the 
physician's  wards  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bile  when  mixed  with  the 
blood  deprives  the  latter  fluid  of  its  property  of 
resolving  itself  into  its  solid  and  fluid  element.  In 
other  words,  when  drawn  by  cupping  it  will  not 
coagulate.    In  short,  the  patient's  condition  is 
precisely  that  of  the  hemorrhagic  subject  under  the 
recent  infliction  of  a  wound  however  slight.  The 
efiicacy  of  sponge  in  stopping  hemorrhage  from  a 
small  deep-seated  artery  which  cannot  be  con- 
veniently reached  by  other  means  is  undoubted 
also  in  hemorrage  from  the  rectum.  Of  this  I  have 
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in  practice  seen  repeated  and  indubitable  evidence. 
When  sponge  is  introduced  into  tlie  lower  bowel  it 
should  always  be  armed  with  a  stout  piece  of  twine 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  removal  when  the 
work  is  accomplished.     On  one  occasion  I  was 
astonished  to  find  how  in  a  single  night  the  mass 
had  passed  upwards  through  the  action  of  the 
muscular  investments  of  the  gut  to  the  extent  of 
several  inches.    Had  my  tent  not  been  provided 
with  this  resource,  uncommon  difficulty  must  have 
attended  upon  any  attempt  to  remove  it.  In  active 
arterial  hemorrhage  of  a  secondary  Hnd  where  the 
surface  is  sloughing,  as  upon  the  face  of  a  stump, 
the  parts  not  being  in  a  condition  to  carry  a 
ligature,  I  have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
heated  wire  which  must,  however,  be  placed  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel  and  kept  there  long  enough 
to  close  it  by  the  destruction  of  its  coats  up  to  a 
point  at  which  it  discovers  sufficient  vitality  to  re- 
tract and  contract  upon  itself.    Co-arctation  and 
apposition  of  its  cuticular  surface  is  thus  obtamed, 
whilst  the  slough  formed  by  the  heated  wire  pro- 
vides a  sufficient  barrier,  albeit  of  a  temporary  kmd, 
against  the  present  recurrence  of  active  bleeding. 
I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  case 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ferguson  in  King's  College 
Hospital  where  a  popliteal  aneurism  had  been 
effectually  cured  by  pressure  from  without  on  the 
trunk  of  the  femoral  artery  at  the  ordinary  seat  ot 
lio-ature.    The  patient  is  not  advanced  m  years 
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and  of  a  spare  habit,  circumstances  which  rendered 
him  a  favourable  subject  for  such  an  experiment. 
I  agree  with  that  distinguished  surgeon  in  suppos- 
ing that  there  are  certain  instances  or  modifications 
of  this  disease,  in  which  intermediate  pressure  from 
without  may  be  tried  without  prejudice  to  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  a  ligature  at  a  later  time  and 
as  an  extreme  measure  of  permanent  cure.  The 
practice  is  borne  out  by  the  certainty  of  the  fact 
that  the  sides  of  a  large  artery  will  become  perma- 
nently adherent  if  a  tolerable  amount  of  compres- 
sion be  used  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  aorta  itself  has  been  found 
to  undergo  obliteration  below  its  arch  and  above 
its  bifurcation  on  the  lumbar  spine. 

The  causes  of  secondary  hemorrhage  are  of  two 
kinds.  1st.  Constitutional.  2nd.  Local.  A  secondary 
bleeding,  such  as  follows  the  application  of  ligatures 
to  a  stump,  is  not  uncommonly  determined  by  the 
state  of  the  patient's  constitution,  or  an  irritability 
of  habit  which  may  be  either  natural  or  acquired. 
Hospital  surgeons  are  but  too  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  after  amputations  for  recent  injury  where 
large  quantities  of  blood  have  been  lost  prior  to 
operation,  the  patient  rallies  so  imperfectly  that 
healing  action  will  not  immediately  ensue.  The 
wound  remains  stationary,  it  assumes  a  glassy  ap- 
pearance, and  subsequently  isolated  ashen  patches 
of  lymph  or  dead  tissue  present  themselves,  which 
are  cast  off  at  uncertain  intervals,  leaving  a  raw, 
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excavated,  or  uneven  surface  bedewed  with  sanies ; 
the  pulse  and  expression  of  the  sufferer  correspond 
to  this  local  act  or  sign  of  exhaustion.    The  skin 
exhibits  no  disposition  to  adhere  or  contract  upon 
the  parts  beneath,  and  after  a  variable  interval  of 
from  six  or  eight  to  twelve  or  fourteen  days 
the  alarm  of  renewed  hemorrhage  is  sounded. 
Possibly  the  ligature  has  actually  parted  from  a 
principal  trunk,  as  the  femoral  artery,  or  it  maybe 
in  course  of  separation.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  have 
always  found  it  safest  to  place  a  tourniquet  on  the 
limb  and  detach  the  ligature  at  once  which  brings 
with  it  the  sloughing  end  of  the  artery.    If  the 
parts  are  in  so  bad  a  state  as  to  render  it  unad- 
visable  to  attempt  to  tie  the  vessel  afresh,  the 
heated  wire  or  hot  iron  is  by  far  the  safest  and 
readiest  method  we  can  adopt.    AUow  the  tourni- 
quet to  remain  "  slack  "  upon  the  injured  member, 
apply  cold  or  iced  water  to  the  stump.  Give  a  full 
opiate  proportioned  to  the  sunken  powers  of  the 
patient,  and  subsequently  let  him  be  supplied 
at  short  intervals   with  wine   and  other  dif- 
fusible stimuli.    Upon  these  terms  I  have  saved 
some  in  very  precarious  circumstances.  Styptics 
and  strong  acids,  as  the  nitric,  do  not  answer  on 
these  occasions.    They  do  not  provide  for  a  state 
of  "  crispation-"  under  which,  if  there  be  any  con- 
tractile power  left  in  the  artery,  it  will  become 
finaUy  sealed  up.     If  vessels  be  tied  afresh  the 
hemorrhage  recurs,  that  mode  of  irritation  is  not 
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applicable  to  parts  in  the  condition  I  have  here  de- 
scribed. The  fact  was  early  impressed  upon  my 
mind  by  the  result  of  a  case  in  which  that  practice 
was  fully  tried  both  on  the  face  of  the  stump  and 
subsequently  by  tying  the  femoral  artery  higher 
up  in  the  groin.  The  same  accident  occurred  in 
that  situation  also,  and  renewed  hemorrhage  de- 
stroyed the  patient,  a  young  man  for  whom  the 
right  lower  limb  had  been  removed  for  a  foul 
ulcer  and  extensively  diseased  bone,  consequent 
upon  the  infliction  of  a  severe  scald.  The  defective 
quality  of  the  blood  as  altered  by  scrofulous  dis- 
ease, lues,  and  the  abuse  of  mercury,  also  the  broken 
and  enfeebled  habits  of  habitual  drunkards  yield 
ample  illustration  of  the  causes  of  secondary  he- 
morrhage occurring  at  the  seat  of  ligature,  and 
incidental  to  the  performance  of  operations  which 
in  such  circumstances  have  been  matters  not  of 
dehberate  resolve  but  of  pressing  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon^ 

Of  some  Local  Causes  of  Secondary  Hemorrhage. 

The  sum  or  result  of  a  series  of  observations 
which  date  from  the  time  of  Jean  Louis  Petit  up- 
wards, may  be  said  to  have  established  the  fact 
that  there  are  five  primary  "  postulates,"  which 
successively  combine  to  produce  those  elFects  upon 
which  the  successful  operation  of  a  ligature  is  now 
known  to  depend: — 1.  Healthy  arterial  tissue. 

K  4 
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2.   The  formation  of  a  coagulum  or  a  plug 
"bouchon"  within  the  vessel  and  upon  its  outer 
bed  a  sheath.     3.  Ketraction.    4.  Contraction. 
These  two  acts  belong  essentially  to  the  divided 
internal  and  middle  coats.     5.  Provision  for  a 
perfectly  smooth  and  clean  incision  on  the  ar- 
ticular or  internal  face  of  the  vessel,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  round  ligature  of  sHk  or  tmne 
perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal  plane  or  course 
of  the  vessel  itself.    The  omission  or  imperfect 
fulfilment  of  these  and  one  other  supplementary 
condition  will  mar  the  event  of  the  wisest  and  best 
executed  operation,  and  secondary  hemorrhage 
may  then  be  confidently  anticipated  as  a  sad  but 
comparative  certainty.    If  the  artery  be  unsound, 
or  so  disturbed  as  to  interrupt  unduly  its  con- 
nection with  tissues  on  which  it  depends  for  the 
supply  of  its  own  material,  "  vasa  vasorum,"  the 
line  of  incision  wiU  ulcerate,  or  the  substance  of 
the  vessel  will  slough  and  die  outright.   The  ulcer- 
ative process  supplants  or  anticipates  the  organi- 
sation of  the  coagulable  lymph.    If  the  temporary 
plug  or  barrier  of  coagulum  is  not  formed  in  time 
and  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  if  it  be  too  thin,  it  is 
loosened  or  washed  away  before  the  new  adhesive 
matter  has  acquired  a  sufficient  consistence  and  a 
vital  organisation  capable  of  defining  and  con- 
trolling the  act  of  ulceration,  which  necessarily 
supervenes  after  a  very  limited  interval  for  the 
liberation  of  the  ligature.    This  is  what  happens 
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when  matter  forms  or  hemorrhage  follows  an 
abscess  in  this  situation,  it  being  the  defective 
quality  of  the  blood  which  in  all  its  stages  explains 
the  production  or  process  of  excessive  suppuration 
in  such  circumstances.  Retraction  and  contraction 
of  the  divided  coats  of  an  artery  are  not  synony- 
mous, but  correlative  terms.    In  virtue  of  such 
properties  do  the  clean  cut  edges  of  the  cuticular 
coat  remain  in  contact  after  the  removal  of  a 
ligature,  which  has  only  been  temporarily  applied. 
So  much  stress  was  once  laid  upon  the  value  of 
this  property  of  the  divided  tunics  to  retract  and 
close  upon  themselves  that  Dr.  Jones  himself 
appears  to  have  remairied  convinced  that  the  safest 
method  of  tying  a  large  artery  was  to  secure  it  by 
two  ligatures  placed  at  a  sufGlcient  distance  from 
each  other  to  permit  of  the  division  of  the  trunk  of 
the  vessel  between  them.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  speaks 
apologetically  when  recounting  the  apparent  omis- 
sion of  this  precaution  in  one  of  his  first  operations 
upon  the  common  carotid,  his  fears  having  been  ex- 
cited by  the  danger  so  incurred  of  causing  one  or 
both  ligatures  to  slip  from  the  ends  of  the  divided 
vessel,   an   accident   which   actually  did  occur 
once  in  the  practice  of  that  great  surgeon.  The 
application  of  the  ligature  is  always  an  affair  of 
the  greatest  nicety,  and  second  in  importance  to 
no  part  of  the  "  manual "  of  surgery.    Above  all, 
take  care  that  it  is  not  only  applied  with  sufficient 
strictness,  but  that  it  does  not  sit  obliquely  upon 
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the  vessel,  in  which  case  it  would  be  apt  to  loosen 
and  slip  off.    Another  most  important  consider- 
ation   connected  with  the  tying  of  the  large 
arteries,  as  the  external  iliac  below  the  epigas- 
tric, or  the  femoral  beloAV  the  profunda,  is  so  to 
affix  and  knot  your  ligature  that  it  shall  not  sit 
upon  the  trunk  immediately  below  a  large  branch. 
The  obvious  result  of  such  an  oversight  is  that 
the  blood  finds  no  rest;  no  coagulum  is  formed 
above  the  ligature,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  after- 
effects of  its  presence  are  lost  or  impaired.  Ad- 
hesion does  not  commence,  or  at  all  events  is  in  no 
degree  established  before  the  advent  of  the  ulcer- 
ative process,  when  (on  separation  or  removal 
of  the  ligature)  hemorrhage  ensues.    A  case  of 
this  description  also  once  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  at  Guy's  Hospital,  which  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Travers.  My  father  further  established 
the  fact  by  careful  examination  of  the  parts  after 
death.    On  that  occasion,  the  femoral  artery  had 
been  secured  immediately  below  the  origin  of  the 
profunda.    No  trace  of  fresh  coagulum  existed. 
The  blood  had  never  been  at  rest  above  the  seat 
of  ligature.     Abscess  formed  and  hemorrhage  took 
place.    The  case  terminated  fatally.    If  the  fore- 
going statement  be  correct,  we  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  recounting  the  circumstances  which,  having 
a  local  origin,  may  be  presumed  to  exert  a  sinister 
influence  upon  the  organisation  of  an  artery  at  the 
seat  of  ligature.  If  the  vessel  be  too  much  exposed 
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and  its  connection  with  surrounding  tissue  loosened 
extensively,  it  will  slough,  die  outright^  and  an  ab- 
scess is  formed  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
the  ligature,  but  this  act  of  suppuration  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
artery.    I  say  the  lymph  thrown  out  will  tend 
rather  to  sheathe  and  defend  the  vessel  from  the 
effects  of  a  breach  produced  by  violence.  The 
period  of  bleeding  is  marked  not  by  the  advent  or 
presence  of  pus,  but  the  separation  of  an  eschar 
formed  in  a  tissue  which,  when  thwarted  or  balked 
of  its  natural  tendency  to  repair  itself  by  the 
adhesive  inflammation,  uniformly  sloughs  or  dies 
outright ;  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  saying 
that  a  case  has  miscarried  because  an  abscess  oc- 
curred at  the  seat  of  ligature,  now  this  to  my 
mind  is  a  very  ignorant,  or,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
erroneous  view  of  the  matter.    Suppuration  does 
not  affect  the  vitality  of  an  artery.    How  often 
have  we  seen  vessels  like  the  femoral  bathed  in  pus 
and  exposed  through  a  full  inch  or  more  of  their 
course,  the  sheath  loaded  with  granulation  and 
purulent  secretion.    Be  it  remembered  always  that 
arteries  are  opened  by  ulceration  or  mortification, 
never  by  suppurative  inflammation.  The  presence 
of  the  ligature  is  the  soul  cause  of  the  whole  mis- 
chief, and  the  act  of  suppuration  alone  would 
rather  be  an  evidence  of  the  forethought  and  pro- 
vidence of  the  natural  surgeon.  Nature,  foreseeing 
the  possible  results  of  a  ligature,  desires  to  provide 
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a  barrier,  and  if  the  organisation  of  the  coagu- 
lable  lymph  fails,  a  process  of  granulation  is  ap- 
pealed to,  marked  by  the  presence  of  pus.  In 
other  words  matter  forms.    It  will  be  seen  that 
much  depends  upon  careful  manipulation  in  avert- 
ing the  risk  of  secondary  hemorrhage  as  arising 
from  purely  local  causes  after  the  operation  for 
aneurismal  diseases  especially;  no  poking  nor  grop- 
ing with  silver  knives  and  blunt  probes,  no  drag- 
ging of  parts  asunder  can  be  suffered  with  impunity. 
Cut  clean  and  decidedly  either  upon  a  director  or 
the  finger  nail.    Be  very  particular  about  the 
precise  anatomical  relations  of  the  artery  concerned 
at  the  seat  of  ligature.    Use  such  a  material  as 
will  inflict  completely  the  precise  kind  of  lesion 
required  upon  the  middle  and  articular  coats  of 
the  vessel,  and  tie  the  artery  perpendicularly. 

In  recapitulation,  and  to  conclude,  when  called  to 
suppress  hemorrhage,  remember  that  there  are  four 
methods  in  general  of  doing  so  topically  and  with 
effect.  1st.  By  ligature.  2nd.  By  pressure,  mediate 
or  immediate,  according  to  the  circumstances. 
3rd.  By  local  applications,  as  sponge,  agaric,  and 
cold,  of  which  element  I  have  only  to  say  that  ice 
is  the  best  form  and  most  energetic  in  its  action 
upon  the  animal  body.  4th.  By  the  heated  wire 
or  iron  cautery  which  is  especiaUy  to  be  com- 
mended as  the  safest  and  best  thing  to  be  done 
when  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  otherwise 
inaccessible  as  in  the  case  of  the  throat,  or  where 
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the  parts  are  so  decayed  and  enfeebled  that  the 
arteries  will  not  "carry"  a  ligature;  where  in  other 
words  if  so  secured  they  will  slough  inevitably. 
As  to  styptics  in  general,  alid  the  French  operation 
of  torsion,  which  has  sometimes  succeeded  in  the 
case  of  small  vessels,  these  are  incidental  mea- 
sures of  relief  which  do  not  require  to  be  noticed 
in  detail.  To  the  former  I  object.  The  proposition 
is  too  mechanical,  and  the  use  of  these  remedies, 
which  have  been  much  sought  and  vaunted  by  em- 
pirics, can  never  amount  to  a  necessity  in  the  face  of 
better  and  more  artistic  methods.  As  for  the  tor- 
sion, it  is  a  mode  of  dealing  with  a  bleeding  artery 
which  is  superfluous.  If  the  vessel  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  induce  the  surgeon  to  secure  it,  it  should 
be  tied  without  exception,  the  injury  so  inflicted  or 
rather  the  risk  so  incurred  is  not  greater  than  that 
which  belongs  to  severe  traction  and  violent 
twisting  of  the  exposed  tissue,  and  it  has  this 
advantage,  it  is  certain  in  its  effects,  which  - 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case  where  torsion  is 
employed. 
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A  CASE  OP  TETANUS. 


NARRATIVE  OP  A  CASE  OF  ACUTE  TETANUS  FOLLOWING 
AN  OPERATION  FOR  THE  RADICAL  CURE  OF  A  HY- 
DROCELE BY  INJECTION,  WHICH  TERMINATED  FATALLY 
IN  THIRTY  HOURS.* 

William  Farr,  a  retired  yeoman,  formerly  a  gar- 
dener, a3t.  fifty-six,  fair  haired,  stout,  and  well 
proportioned,  subject  to  occasional  disorder  of  the 

*  la  Mr.  Travers's  observations  on  Tetanus  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  work  on  Constitutional  Irritation,  and  at  page  203,  it  is 
stated  that  the  injection  of  a  hydrocele  had  been  followed  by  a 
locked  jaw  in  the  West  Indies.  I  can  nowhere  find  any 
further  reference  to  this  fact  either  amongst  our  Author's 
private  papers  or  in  the  journals  of  his  time.  Mr.  Travers 
had  a  large  acquaintance  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  professional 
career  with  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  our  West  India 
possessions  and  the  adjoining  continent  of  America.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  he  had  been  told  of  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  case  by  one  or  other  of  these  distinguished  contempo- 
raries, as  Farre,  Jones,  or  Wm.  Stevens ;  but  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  where  a  case  quite  like  the  foregoing  is  to  be 
found  recorded  in  any  review  or  treatise  on  this  subject,  at 
least  in  the  English  language. 

After  all,  it  is  the  course  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint, which  chiefly  concerns  and  attracts  the  notice  of  a 
scientific  person  having  in  view  the  possible  efiect  of  remedies 
calculated  to  restrain  or  subdue  its  persistent  violence. 
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digestive  organs,  but  not  otherwise  ailing,  had 
been  subject  of  a  hydrocele  on  the  right  side  for 
some  time.  He  complained  latterly  of  its  becoming 
larger,  and  this  progressive  distension  caused  much 
inconvenience,  amounting  at  times  to  positive  dis- 
tress. Under  these  circumstances  he  was  advised 
by  Mr.  John  May  Edwards  of  Ingatestone  to  sub- 
mit to  an  operation  for  its  radical  cure.  That 
gentleman  drew  off  a  pint  of  serum  and  afterwards 
injected  six  ounces  of  warm  port  wine  and  water 
into  the  empty  cyst  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc 
bottle,  armed  with  a  stopcock.  The  operation  was 
neither  painful  nor  prolonged.  It  was  performed 
upon  the  9th  of  August  1855,  and  after  having 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sac  about  five  minutes, 
the  injection  escaped  with  facility  on  turning  the 
stopcock.  Afterwards,  the  patient  was  directed 
to  lie  down,  or,  if  so  disposed,  go  to  bed  at  once. 
Nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred  until  Tuesday 
the  14th,  being  the  fifth  day  from  that  of  the 
operation.  On  that  day  he  sat  up  as  usual  in  good 
spirits  and  ate  a  hearty  breakfast.  His  bowels  up 
to  this  time  had  been  repeatedly  relieved  by  medi- 
cine, and  poultices  had  been  applied  to  the  part  on 
account  of  some  swelling  and  tenderness,  but 
these  symptoms  were  not  excessive,  nor  calcu- 
lated to  excite  uneasiness.  At  6  p.m.  on  the  day 
mentioned  (August  14th),  Mr.  Farr  first  com- 
plained of  stifiiiess  in  the  neck  and  began  to  expe- 
rience some  difficulty  in  masticating  his  food.  At 
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9  P.M.  Mr.  Edwards  saw  his  patient,  and  by  that 
time  the  disease  was  fully  established.    To  use  his 
own  language,   "the  jaw  was  fixed  and  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  chest  were  rigid."  The 
sufferer  constantly  applied  his  hands  to  his  chest 
and  belly,  complaining  of  an  intolerable  sense  of 
weight  and  constriction  in  those  parts  of  the  body. 
The  bowels  had  not  been  been  relieved  during  the 
day  as  heretofore,  and  the  urine  was  very  scanty. 
By  the  next  morning,  being  Wednesday  the  15th 
August,  the  opisthotonos  was  complete  and  the 
spasms  frequent  and  very  severe.    The  jaws  were 
kept  partially  apart  by  the  insertion  of  a  wedge  on 
one  side  between  the  molar  teeth,  so  as  to  permit 
the  passage  of  a  spatula,  or  the  introduction  of 
the  point  of  a  tea-spoon  into  the  mouth.    In  the 
afternoon  I  visited  Mr.  Farr  in  company  with  Mr. 
Edwards,  and  remained  with  him  for  two  hours. 
I  have  seen  and  treated  some  severe  cases  of  tetanus 
at  the  hospital  and  elsewhere,  but  I  never  remember 
to  have  witnessed  one  where  the  symptoms  were  of  a 
worse  or  more  hopeless  description.    The  jaw  was 
firmly  closed  upon  the  wedge  before  mentioned, 
the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  generaUy  was  extreme. 
The  opisthotonic  spasms  recurring  every  two  or 
three  minutes  can  be  likened  to  nothing  so  aptly 
as  the  effect  of  a  violent  electric  shock.    The  skin 
was  acting  profusely,  and  the  pulse,  much  accele- 
rated, was  manifestly  losing  power.    Having  heard 
Mr.  Edwards's  account  of  this  gentleman's  disorder 
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and  that  of  the  operation  performed  for  its  cure,  I 
proceeded  to  examine  the  part  which  was  very 
painful,  somewhat  discoloured,  swollen  and  tense, 
its  shape  being  pyriform  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
hydrocele.  Being  well  convinced  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  on  such  an  occasion  was  to  grapple  at 
once  with  any  possible  cause  of  local  irritation,  I 
incised  the  skin  and  cellular  substance  of  the 
swollen  scrotum  very  freely.  This  was  followed 
by  a  smart  hemorrhage.  At  one  or  two  points 
some  pus  escaped,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
other  signs  of  a  broken  and  infiltrated  condition  of 
the  cellular  tissue.  Still  the  figure  of  the  swelling 
remained  unchanged  and  the  tension  undiminished, 
whereupon  I  first  punctured  and  then  slit  open  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  The  tumour  now  collapsed,  and 
some  of  the  port  wine  injection  together  with  air 
escaped,  accompanied  by  a  strong  puffing  sound 
as  though  caused  by  the  lips  of  a  bystander. 

At  first  we  flattered  ourselves  that  the  liberation 
of  these  gaseous  and  aqueous  contents  of  the  sac 
would  mitigate  the  violence  of  the  spasm,  and  give 
a  sudden  and  salutary  relief  to  the  system  at  large. 
We  contrived  to  place  ten  grains  of  calomel  on  the 
patient's  tongue,  and  I  further  suggested  a  liberal 
exhibition  of  port  wine.  The  act  of  deglutition 
however  produced  violent  irritation  of  the  fauces 
and  larynx  with  a  raising  of  sticky  sputa,  so  that 
we  were  at  last  compelled  to  desist  from  further 
attempts  of  that  kind,  for  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
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poor  man  might  die  of  instant  suffocation  if  we 
IDersevered.    I  now  counselled  Mr.  Edwards  to 
desist  from  further  efforts  to  relieve  his  patient 
at  that  time.    I  advised  him  to  wait  for  two  hours 
and  then  administer  the  tobacco  or  turpentine 
clyster,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  in  no  case 
to  attempt  to  give  anything  more  by  the  mouth 
whilst  the  spasm  and  irritation  were  so  great.  The 
fact  was  that  the  patient  was  now  sensibly  weaker, 
and  the  disease  was  gaining  upon  his  remaining 
strength  so  fast  that  we  were  apprehensive  of  some 
sudden  catastrophe,  if  we  did  not  give  the  system 
time  to  raUy  if  possible  before  having  recourse  to 
so  decisive  a  measure  as  the  injection  of  tobacco 
per  anum.  On  re-visiting  his  patient  at  10-30  p.m. 
Mr.  Edwards  found  him  so  completely  exhausted, 
that  he  dared  not  have  recourse  to  the  injection. 
At  the  same  time  the  spasm  was  more  rapid  and 
violent  than  ever,  so  that  four  men  were  required 
to  raise  him  in  his  bed  or  effect  any  requisite 
change  of  posture.    The  patient  died  soon  after 
midnight,  12-30.  a.m.,  that  is  rather  more  than 
thirty  hours  after  the  first  complaint  of  serious  in- 
disposition. 

EEMARKS. 

Every  known  form  of  wound  whether  acci- 
dental or  designed,  inflammatory  action,  cold,  the 
healing  process  in  all  its  stages,  are  all  alike  pro- 
vocative of  lock-jaw  in  circumstances  favourable 
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to  its  production.  In  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  (1815),  allusion  is 
made  to  the  case  of  a  female  a3t.  30,  who  was 
attacked  with  a  fatal  tetanus  two  days  after  the 
casual  abrasion  of  a  scabbed  surface  below  the 
knee  joint.  She  died  on  the  seventh  day.  It  may 
arise  where  gangrene  is  beginning,  or  where  the 
dead  parts  are  in  process  of  separation  (the  state 
of  eschar)  the  patient  being  constitutionally  un- 
scathed up  to  the  hour  of  the  attack.  It  has  fol- 
lowed amputation  of  the  limbs  and  the  breast.  Not 
long  ago  a  man  died  of  lock-jaw  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  a  few  days  after,  the  amputation  of 
both  lower  extremities  consequent  upon  severe 
local  injury. 

As  to  the  fatality  of  the  acute  traumatic  form,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  universal.    Mr.  O'Beirne,  in 
his  valuable  paper  published  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  states  that  out  of 
200   cases  which  he  saw  or  of  which  he  was 
cognizant  during  the  Peninsular  war  not  one  es- 
caped, and  the  evidence  of  Sir  James  M'Grigor, 
Baron  Larrey,  Mr.  Guthrie  and  others,  only  con- 
firms the  truth  of  this  frightful  admission.  The 
army  authorities  assert  that  if  lock-jaw  does  not 
commence  before  the  twentieth  or  twenty-second 
day  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound  the  patient  is 
safe.  It  is  certain  that  it  ordinarily  shows  itself  in 
the  course  of  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  and  its 
duration  is  very  variable.    Thirty  hours  constitute 
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a  rapid  case  in  this  climate.  Ordinarily  the  patient 
survives  until  the  third  or  even  so  late  as  the  fifth 
day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  climate  has  to  do 
with  the  production  and  intensity  of  tetanus. 

The  use  of  chloroform  during  operations  does 
not  at  all  influence  the  subsequent  attack  of  this 
terrible  disorder,  nor  are  we  at  present  in  pos- 
session of  any  facts  which  might  induce  surgeons 
to  suppose  that  ansesthetics  are  capable  of  retardmg 
the  advent  of  tetanic  spasm  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  provoke  that  mode  of  irritation. 

As  to  their  efficacy  in  controlling  the  morbid 
action,  after  that  has  fairly  commenced,  such  a 
proposition  is  in  no  wise  justified  or  supported 
by  any  preconceived  notion  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease.    The  narcotic  and  nervous  remedies 
have  in  mild  cases  appeared  at  times  to  be  of 
service,  especially  the  tobacco,  but  these  like  other 
medicines  have  notoriously  failed  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances. 

Mr.  Travers  senior  twice  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  spasm  by  the  tobacco  enema  in  conjunction 
with  other  adjuvantia,  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  I  have  myself  pubhshed  the  particulars  of 
a  similar  success  in  the  Med.  Gaz.  for  Dec.  1846. 

Mr  O'Beirne,  whose  paper  I  have  before  alluded 
to,  has  made  some  very  satisfactory  remarks  on 
the  use  of  tobacco.  He  also,  in  common  with 
others,  has  published  a  case  successfully  treated 
with  this  herb.    Indeed,  such  happy  exceptions 
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liave  been  of  sufficient  frequency  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  record  or  "  return,"  that  out  of  nineteen 
cases  in  which  tobacco  was  administered  nine 
recovered  {vide  a  Treatise  on  Tetanus,  by  Mr. 
Blizard  Curling).  Such  statements  seem  full  of 
encouragement,  but  unfortunately  the  failures  after 
the  employment  of  tobacco  have  been  both  marked 
and  frequent.  Nor  is  its  use  free  from  danger. 
On  two  occasions  I  have  witnessed  its  rapidly  fatal 
operation  when  injected  per  anum  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  drachm  to  a  pint  of  water. 

During  the  Peninsular  war  bleeding  had  some 
advocates  in  the  early  treatment  of  lock-jaw.  It 
seems  probable  that  any  method  having  for  its 
object  a  temporary  depression  of  the  muscular  force, 
as  "  killing  the  spasm,"  is  likely  to  be  of  service. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  soldier  exposed 
for  many  hours  to  cold  and  snow,  narrated  by  Sir 
James  M'Grigor,  in  his  valuable  resume  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  Peninsular  army  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Medico. -Chir.  Transactions.    After  all  there 
is  no  certain  remedy  for  acute  traumatic  tetanus, 
or  if  there  be  one,  surgeons  are  unhappily  as  guilt- 
less of  any  certain  knowledge  of  it  now  as  they 
ever  were  at  any  former  period  of  the  world's 
history.    Like  life  itself,  we  only  know  this  disease 
by  its  symptoms.     Apart  from  the  heart  and 
arteries,  what  are  the  nerves  worth  for  any  sepa- 
rate purpose  or  function  of  our  being  ?    In  such 
a  state  of  isolation  they  might  as  well  be  com- 
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posed  of  hemp  or  silk  as  animal  matter.    At  best 
they  are  in  themselves  mere  lines  or  media  of  con- 
nection and  communication ;  they  are  ancillary  to 
its  presence  and  continuance,  but  they  in  no 
sense  originate  vital  action.    This  is  true,  whether 
we  speak  of  the  brain  or  columnar  and  ganglionic 
masses,  or  of  the  minutest  filament  of  nervous 
matter.    It  is  not  impossible  that  tetanus  may 
some  day  be  found  to  be  amenable  to  treatment 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present; 
but  that  discovery  will  not  be  made  by  such  as 
suffer  their  minds  to  become  bewildered  by  watch- 
ing the  effect  of  remedies  upon  a  single  symptom, 
nor  by  cultivating  notions  of  the  exclusive  power 
and  influence  of  any  individual  tissue  or  organ  of 
the  body. 

In  chronic  cases,  or  those  of  the  idiopathic  class, 
there  is  time  to  operate  upon  the  changed  and 
vitiated  secretions  and  so  soothe  the  great  centres 
of  nervous  and  vascular  supply.    Thus  what  re- 
mains to  them  of  health  and  energy  is  preserved, 
and  the  treatment  is  strictly  corrective  of  their 
actions.    Then  and  thereafter  comes  a  period  dur- 
'ing  which  medicine  may  render  the  most  essential 
service  to  the  overborne  and  shattered  system  worn 
out  by  great  and  unremitting  excitement.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  certain  instances  of 
recovery  after  the  exhibition  of  calomel  and  opium 
and  the  turpentine  injection,  or  those  wherein 
venesection  together  with  opiates   and  cordials 
were  employed.    The  tobacco  has  a  powerfully 
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evacnant  operation  upon  the  skin  and  kidneys,  but 
its  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  passes  away,  so 
that  the  injection  must  be  administered  repeatedly 
even  in  the  most  promising  instances  of  its  power 
to  aUay  the  spasmodic  action.    I  have  never 'seen 
a  sole  reliance  placed  upon  this  remedy.  Calomel, 
opium,  good  soups,  brandy  and  the  like,  were  all 
freely  given  at  intervals,  and  in  concert  with  the 
tobacco  whenever  the  power  of  deglutition  re- 
mained or  so  soon  as  it  returned.    After  all,  the 
altered  quality  of  the  blood  has  probably  quite  as 
much  to  do  with  the  production  of  tetanus  as  the 
nervous  system  has  with  the  propagation  and  main- 
tenance of  its  fatal  manifestations.    Tetanus  has 
frequently  followed  castration,  and  it  might  have 
done  so  on  the  present  occasion.    Some  air  is 
always  thrown  into  the  sac  along  with  the  injec- 
tion in  using  the  elastic  bottle;  indeed  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  it.    This  has  led  many  to  reject 
this  method  altogether.    A  little  pure  iodine  tinc- 
ture seems  to  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well. 
The  advantage  of  this  latter  proceedmg  lies  in 
the  avoidance  of  a  painful  degree  of  distension, 
of  which  some  patients  complain  bitterly  at  the 
time,  and   from  which  they  are  apt  to  suffer 
severely  afterwards.   To  conclude,  this  case  is  sug- 
gestive of  great  caution  in  dealing  with  elderly  or 
ailing  people  even  on  shght  occasions,  especially 
where  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  diges- 
tive organs  are  not  in  a  healthy  condition. 
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REMARKS 

ON 

M.  YELPEAU'S  ANALYSIS  OE  BREAST  DISEASES. 

Paris,  1854. 


Diseases  of  the  Breast. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  our  author  speaks 
of  non- malignant  disorders  of  the  mammary  gland, 
of  eczematous  irritation,  fissures,  excoriations,  and 
inflammation  proper,  of  the  nipple  and  areola. 

M.  Velpeau  states  that  pus  may  be  produced 
either  in  the  tubes  of  the  nipple  or  its  parenchyma. 
He  says  that  the  former  kind  may  be  attended  with 
much  danger  for  the  child,  as  it  is  likely  to  swal- 
low a  purulent  fluid  mixed  with  the  milk.  Our 
author's  arrangement  is  tediously  minute,  so  much 
so  as  to  be  sometimes  incorrect.  His  inflamma- 
tion of  the  areola  belongs  to  the  gland  itself,  and 
is  not  generally  recognised  as  a  distinct  affection  by 
the  surgeons  of  this  country. 

Vices  de  conformation.— Vn^QV  this  head  are 
enumerated  a  flat  or  retracted  nipple.   Our  author 
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states  that  a  congenital  absence  of  the  nipple  is  an 
unknown  variety ;  it  may  be  destroyed  by  wounds 
or  cicatrices.  In  a  plurality  of  breasts,  or  where 
there  is  more  than  one  nipple,  the  supernumeraries 
have  been  found  to  be  circular-fleshy  excrescences, 
not  containing- canals  or  tubular  orifices.  On  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Birkett,  a  case  is  enumerated 
wherein  there  was  a  congenital  absence  of  both 
mammee  altogether.  The  inflammations  of  the 
gland  itself,  and  their  consequences,  are  described 
in  a  painfully  minute  and  verbose  manner.  This 
part  of  the  work  appears  to  me  to  contain  nothing 
•new.  The  treatment  of  milk  abscesses  is  now 
better  understood  than  formerly.  The  purely 
surgical  suggestion  of  an  early  opening  appears 
to  be  erroneous;  later  observations  and  inquiries 
have  gone  far  to  establish  the  fact  that,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  milk  abscesses  ought  never  to  be  incised 
at  all,  or  at  all  events  only  at  a  very  much  more 
advanced  period  of  the  action  than  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  expedient.  There  is  very  great 
reason  to  believe  and  fear  that  many  of  the  ' '  bad 
cases,"  where  the  bosom  has  at  last  been  resolved 
into  a  mere  rete  of  purulent  cysts  and  sinus,  have 
depended  for  their  production  upon  a  premature 
or  too  frequent  a  use  of  the  scalpel. 

Under  the  head  of  injury,  its  results  such  as 
ecchymosis,  swelling,  discoloration  and  the  like 
are  fairly  put,  but  more  stress  might  have  been 
laid  upon  punctured  wounds,  of  which  I  have  for- 
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merly  treated  several,  inflicted  by  needles,  scissors, 
and  the  like.    Benign  or  indolent  tumours  com- 
prise in  this  classification  engorgement  and  intu- 
mescence, signifying  with  us  sympathetic  fulness  or 
enlargement.    M.Velpeau  speaks  of  hypertrophies, 
cellular  and  adipose  tumours.    His  classification 
herein  seems  to  be  over  minute  and  fanciful.  Of 
cysts  he  gives  many  varieties,  but  he  has  done 
nothing  towards  a  condensation  or  analysis  of 
the  subject  of  his  discourse;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  drawn  out  and  mystified  anew  by  a  tiresome 
rehearsal  of  minute  disorders,  such  as  neuralgic 
swellings,  nodosities,  and  other  obscure  or  excep- 
tional modes  of  enlargement. 

Cancer  MammcB. 
In  speaking  of  malignant  tumours  of  the  breast, 
M.  Velpeau  enumerates  four  principal  varieties  in 
the  configuration  of  the  scirrhous  gro-wth.    1.  The 
stony,  hard,  and  globular  swelling.    2.  The  radi- 
ating tumour  marked  by  processes  or  rayons  of  de- 
posit passing  into  and  through  the  gland-substance 
in  difi'erent  directions.    3.  A  less  usual  form  pre- 
senting several  distinct  and  livid  nodosities,  oc- 
curring in  old  women,  whose  skin  generaUy  will 
be  seen  to  be  of  a  dusky  complexion.     4.  An 
atrophy,  where  the  breast  has  wholly  disappeared, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  the  disease  left  in  its 
place.    This  action  would  seem  to  favour  the  doc- 
trine of  conversion  or  degeneration  rather  than 
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that  which  proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  new 
deposit.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  many  cases 
where  the  scirrhus  has  succeeded  to  a  particular 
act  or  period  of  chronic  inflammation.  The  tumours 
which  date  from  the  time  of  suckling  or  the  receipt 
of  a  violent  blow  are  of  this  class,  and  they  are 
generally  not  good  subjects  for  the  operation, 
nor  indeed  amenable  to  treatment  even  of  the 
mildest  and  least  offensive  kind.  As  to  soft 
cancers  our  author  notices  the  complication  of 
cysts  containing  a  fluid  which  exhibits  the  pre- 
sence of  at  least  one  element  of  the  blood — viz. 
its  colouring  matter.  The  colloid  or  jelly  deposit 
Mi  Velpeau  regards  as  the  fibro-plastic  growth  of 
the  microscopist.  He  designates  these  as  a  class  of 
tumours  "  assez  mal  defines."  He  gives  us  a  very 
true  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  microscope  in 
prosecuting  our  inquiries  concerning  malignant 
breast-tumours.  He  questions^ the  truth  of  the 
stories  about  a  cancer  cell,  and  recites  many  cases 
of  genuine  malignity  where  it  was  not  found,  also 
some  others  where  the  disease  was  harmless,  but 
where  in  these  bodies  were  found  in  abundance. 
By  and  by  the  microscope  will  find  its  level.  It 
will  always  be  prized  by  those  who  are  fond  of 
discussing  the  minute  or  ultimate  forms  of  tissue, 
but  the  operating  surgeon  has  not  hitherto  received 
much  assistance  from  its  use  in  the  investigation 
of  this  or  any  other  known  form  of  local  change. 
Treatment.  —  Caustics  are  not  recommended. 
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They  may  mechanically  destroy  the  tumour,  but 
they  are  very  painful.    The  skin  is  thereby  ex- 
posed to  violent  and  perhaps  dangerous  irrita- 
tion.   Above  all,  they  do  not  extirpate  the  disease. 
These  applications  have  been  much  countenanced 
in  France,  both  by  empirics  and  regular  practi- 
tioners.   They  may  be  employed  to  destroy  puUu- 
lations  after  the  use  of  the  knife.    The  best  kinds 
are  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  pure  potass,  or  the 
chloride  of  zinc.   Dupuytren  and  some  others  have 
repeatedly  used  arsenic  with  impunity,  but  it  is 
always  attended  with  risk.    Concerning  the  opera-  • 
tion  with  the  knife,  Velpeau  says  there  are  three 
methods.    1.  Elimination  of  a  loose  or  moveable 
tumour  in  the  gland-substance.    2.  Extirpation, 
which  does  not .  appear  to  differ  much  from  the 
3rd  method  of  our  author,  which  is  an  amputation 
or  removal  of  the  entire  mamma.    The  result  of 
the  experience  of  this  distinguished  French  surgeon 
closely  accords  with  that  furnished  by  our  best 
authorities  in  this  country.    1st.  The  disease  does 
not  return.    These  are  for  the  most  part  glandular, 
and  non-malignant  in  their  original  condition  (ade- 
noides).    2ndly.  A  long  interval  is  secured  by  the 
operation,  here  the  disease  is  incipient  or  very 
indolent,  at  all  events,  on  such  occasions,  there  has 
been  no  manifestation  of  disorder  beyond  the  part. 
As  a  class,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledo-e,  these  tumours  ought  all  to  be  submitted  to 
the°test  of  "  early  amputation."    It  is  right  here  to 
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make  the  admission  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the 
disease  will  return  soon  after  the  operation,  and 
on  such  occasions  it  commonly  destroys  life  with 
great  rapidity.  3rdly,  and  lastly,  there  are  a  heap 
of  cases  (une  foule  de  cas)  where  you  may,  if  you 
please,  oiFer  the  patient  the  chance  of  operation, 
affirming  nothing  as  to  possible  consequences,  or 
where  the  question  should  not  be  asked,  as  it  cannot 
be  reasonably  proposed  or  entertained  by  any 
sensible  surgeon.    M.  Velpeau  states  that  in  130 
cases,  he  declined  all  operation  upon  fifty  of  their 
number.    This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  just  pro- 
portional statement.    The  operation  ought  always 
to  be  offered  as  the  best  thing  to  be  done  in  all 
cases  not  otherwise  or  utterly  hopeless,  and  where 
it  would  be  positively  wrong  to  make  the  sugges- 
tion.   We  can  never  pronounce  with  certainty 
either  upon  the  diseased  action  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  patient  in  reference  to  a  relapse 
after  amputation.    Some  women  rally  and  remain 
well,  being  restored  in  a  surprising  manner,  as 
though  the  system  under  this  compromise  had 
really  got  rid  of  some  poisonous  element.  Others, 
it  is  true,  as  quickly  relapse  and  disappoint  our 
utmost  efforts  for  their  relief.    There  are  undoubt- 
edly some  circumstances  belonging  to  the  practice 
of  the  operation,  and  others  which  immediately 
concern  the  subject  of  the  disease,  all  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind  as  likely  to  promote  a  favourable 
termination  of  the  undertaking  or  the  contrary. 
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Thus  the  lean,  single  women,  who  have  never  been 
the  subject  of  previous  illness,  who  have  ceased  to 
menstruate,  and  in  whom  the  complaint  appears  to 
have  been  truly  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  are 
favourable  subjects  for  the  operation,  and  if  they 
be  brought  to  the  surgeon  early,  that  is  as  soon 
as  the  tumour  is  discovered,  they  commonly  recover 
rapidly,  and,  at  all  events,  enjoy  a  lengthened 
renewal  of  their  term  of  life  before  the  affection 
shows  itself  again.    Stout  obese  women,  such  as 
have  acquired  bulk  rapidly  after  the  final  lapse  of 
the  catamenial  period,  such  as  have  borne  many 
children ;  others  who  through  life  have  menstruated 
painfully  and  at  irregular  intervals ;  those  again, 
who  sicken  and  show  signs  of  malignant  action  at 
a  comparatively  early  period  of  life,  or  whose 
powers  have  been  wasted  by  privation  and  the 
operation  of  medicine;  all  these  must  be  classed 
as  cases  likely  to  die  early,  or,  at  least,  as  being 
ill-calculated  to  sustain  the  shock  and  derive  the 
full  advantage  of  an  operation,  however  skilful 
and  careful  the  surgeon  may  prove  himself  to  be 
in  his  vocation. 

Particular  tissues,  as  the  breast  and  uterus, 
with  some  of  its  appendages,  also  the  tongue  and 
penis  in  the  male,  seem  to  afford  a  more  convenient 
nidus  for  the  growth  of  cancers  by  deposit  than 
other  parts,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  in  all 
regions  where  the  disease  is  accessible,  the  more 
perfect  the  removal  of  the  matrix  and  its  imme- 
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diatc  investments  the  better  and  more  evenly  the 
wound  heals.  In  another  place  I  shall  make 
further  allusion  to  some  particulars  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  of  great  importance,  concerning  the 
management  of  the  wound  and  the  after-treatment 
of  breast  amputations  especially. 

It  is  found  that  in  albuminaria  the  action  of 
mercury  exhausts  the  patient,  producing  swoons, 
dyspnoea,  pallor,  dejection,  somnolency.    The  same 
is  true  of  cancerous  diseases,  mercury,  or  indeed 
any  specific  having  a  tendency  to  quicken  secre- 
tion, and  so  disturb  the  circulation  by  accelerating 
unduly  the  process  of  morbid  deposition  in  some 
important  organ  of  the  body,  is  about  the  very 
worst  kind  of  remedy  to  which  we  can  appeal  on 
these  occasions.    I  knew  a  very  fat,  jovial  woman, 
fresh-coloured,  past  forty  years  old ;  she  had  borne 
several  children,  and  never  had  an  hour's  illness 
in  her  life.    One  day  she  showed  her  ordinary 
attendant  a  small  hard  tumour  in  her  left  breast, 
which  was  plump  and  well-formed.    The  indura- 
tion did  not  extend  beyond  the  lump,  which  was 
as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  moved  freely  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mamma.    Amongst  other  remedies, 
this  patient  was  ordered  to  try  a  five  grain  plum- 
mers'  pill  every  night  and  sarsa.    She  had  not 
taken  more  than  a  dozen  pills  when  she  was 
attacked  with  acute  pleuropneumony,  of  which  she 
died  rapidly.    I  saw  the  case  myself,  and  I  ob- 
served at  the  time  that  I  thought  the  mercury  had 
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killed  her.    The  anodyne  and  narcotic  herbs,  such 
as  conium  and  henbane,  have  obtained  some  repu- 
tation, and  they  certainly  allay  local  pain  used  as 
stupes  or  fomentations.    For  the  rest  we  shall 
meet  with  few  surgeons,  from  the  time  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  downwards,  who  do  not  approve 
the  use  of  the  alkaline  salts  internally.  They 
certainly  seem,  on  some  occasions,  either  to  be 
corrective  of  or  subsidiary  to  the  supply  or  defect, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  certain  saline  ingredients  of 
the  blood,  which  are  clearly  concerned  and  have 
to  do  with,  the  production  and  propagation  of 
this  complaint,  and  if  hereafter  it  shall  be  found 
that  cancer  may  be  cured,  or  even  permanently 
controlled  by  the  use  of  medicine,  this  is  the 
route  which  will  be  taken  to  arrive  at  that  de 
sirable  event.    It  is  a  common  error  amongst  the 
moderns  to  give  too  much  attention  to  the  pro- 
gress of  local  changes^only.  This  isolated  contem- 
plation of  a  diseased  and  decaying  tissue  belongs 
to  a  miserable  solidism,  which  may  be  satisfactory 
to  the  morbid  anatomist  but  it  does  not  help  the 
surgeon.    The  chemist  appears  to  be  the  only  true 
guide  in  this  our  darkness,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  his  researches  may  not  some  day 
establish  the  conditions  upon  which  we  might 
proceed  to  combat  successfully  the  first  approach 
of  a  cancerous  disease.    In  its  later  stages  of 
spreading  phageda^nic  sore  it  is  unlikely,  or  rather 
it  is  impossible,  that  any  "remedy"  should  be  of 
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the  slightest  avail.  Indeed,  those  seem  to  last 
longest  and  suffer  least  who,  under  such  circum- 
stances, abstain  from  specific  medicines  altogether. 

Amputation  of  the  Female  Breast. 

There  are  several  particulars  concerning  this 
operation,  which  from  experience  I  am  induced  to 
believe  are  of  great  importance,  and  which  cannot 
be  overlooked  without  great  risk  to  its  successful 
performance.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
do  not  always  pay  sufficient  attention  to  times 
and  seasons  in  the  practice  of  great  operations. 
Middle-aged  people  often  ail  more  at  one  period  of 
the  year  than  another;  at  all  events,  in  the  case 
of  persons  approaching,  or  who  may  have  achieved 
their  climacteric,  it  is  well,  if  time  permits,  to 
ascertain  in  each  instance  whether  this  be  so  or 
not.  The  secretions,  and  any  patent  functional 
disorder,  should  be  well  watched,  regulated,  re- 
stored, or  otherwise  corrected  as  the  case  may 
be.  A  good  light,  the  recumbent  position,  and  the 
use  of  an  anaesthetic  (if  desired)  ought  all  to  be 
had  in  remembrance  as  preliminary  arrangements. 
The  first  incision  should  be  bold  and  relatively 
large,  at  the  same  time  deep  enough  at  once  to 
liberate  the  diseased  part  from  all  its  lateral  and 
superficial  connections.  It  is  then  grasped  by  the 
operator,  who,  pulling  the  mass  steadily  forwards, 
completes  the  dissection  by  a  few  rapid  passes  Of 
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his  knife  in  the  direction  of  the  deeper  pectoral 
region.  If  the  muscles  be  exposed,  as  may  hap- 
pen to  some  extent  in  lean  women,  that  result 
of  the  operation  in  nowise  interferes  with  its  final 
success.  Many  of  these  wounds  close  more  quicldy 
and  evenly  than  others,  in  which  the  customary 
incisions  have  been  less  extensive.  The  first  thing 
to  be  attended  to  after  the  removal  of  the  tumour 
is  the  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage,  which  however, 
only  requires  care  and  a  little  patience. 

Unquestionably  women  have  died  from  an  exces- 
sive loss  of  blood  after  amputation  of  the  mamma; 
and  I  fear,  even  now,  that  to  see  the  dressings 
stripped  off  and  the  wound  reopened  within  a 
few  hours  of  its.  infliction  in  order  to  secure  the 
mouths  of  arteries  bleeding  into  masses  of  soft 
clot,  is  far  from  being  a  rare  occurrence.    There  is 
no  excuse  for  this;  but  it  will  often  happen  where 
the  parts  are  abruptly  stitched,  or  immediately 
brought  together  by  broad  strips  of  ^Dlaister,  the 
whole  being  further  submitted  to  the  immediate 
and  active  compression  of  lint  pledgets  and  long- 
cloth  rollers. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  my  hospital  career 
I  became  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
evils  and  suffering  incidental  to  this  reopening 
of  stumps  and  breast  wounds  in  search  of  bleeding 
vessels,  within  a  few  hours  of  the  performance  of  an 
operation.  We  have  since  that  time  discovered  the 
means  of  averting .  this  risk  and  cruel  source  of 
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suffering  by  directing  the  use  of  cloths  dipped  in 
cold  water,  which  should  then  be  squeezed  nearly 
dry  and  applied  {au  plat)  to  the  face  of  the 
wound.  Where  the  flaps  are  large  and  heavy, 
this  application  should  be  made  stripewise,  or 
in  lengths  and  layers.  It  is  best  not  to  raise 
or  disturb  them  at  all  until  suppuration  has 
commenced,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  moisten 
them  from  time  to  time  with  clean  water.  Suppu- 
ration being  fairly  established,  and  perhaps  one  or 
more  of  the  ligatures  having  parted,  the  sides  of 
the  wound  may  now  be  brought  forward  and  the 
adjacent  parts  supported  by  means  of  plaister  in 
the  usual  manner.  Sutures  should  never  be  em- 
ployed except  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
imperious  necessity,  such  as  during  twenty  years  I 
have  seldom  witnessed  .in  the  practice  of  a  large 
hospital. 

The  less  medicine  a  patient  takes  after  a  capital 
operation,  and  the  less  blood  he  loses  during  its 
performance  the  better.  I  give  wine  freely,  and 
full  opiates  during  the  period  of  cicatrisation ;  be- 
yond this  an  occasional  laxative  is  commonly  all 
that  is  required  pending  convalescence.  At  a 
later  time  some  women  derive  great  advantage 
from  a  continuous  use  of  steel  or  bark.  And  the 
muriated  tincture  of  iron  may  often  be  given  in  a 
cold  infusion  of  bark  with  good  effect. 

The  exhaustion  sometimes  apparent  at  a  com- 
paratively remote  period  is  in  this  way  superseded, 
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or  entirely  averted.   Everything  having  a  tendency 
to  renew  the  vigour,  or  refresh  the  spirits,  of  one 
who  has  been  the  subject  of  a  capital  operation  for 
the  removal  of  nascent  cancer  should  be  sought 
out,  and  its  employment  earnestly  insisted  upon. 
Change  of  scene  and  climate  appear  often  to  have 
a  great  effect  in  warding  off  the  return  of  this 
dreadful  malady  in  the  old  or,  it  may  be,  some  new 
locality. 

A  lady  upon  whom  I  operated  some  years  ago, 
and  who  has  remained  well  ever  since,  affords  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  force  of  these  remarks.  She  has 
changed  this  variable  humid  climate  for  the  pure, 
dry,  and  sunny  atmosphere  of  Southern  France. 
She  ails  nothing.  The  tumour  was  of  the  genmne 
lemon-section  species. 

It  must  never  be  said  that  the  operation  is  oi  no 
avail.    It  often  fails,  but  there  are,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  many  splendid  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
I  can  at  this  time  (1859)  certainly  place  my  hands 
upon  several  cases  in  which  life  has  been  indefimtely 
prolonged  through  the  performance  of  an  operation 
in  an  embryo  stage  of  the  complaint.    Be  it  only 
in  the  sense  of  a  renewing  of  the  lease  of  a  pre- 
cious life  for  a  few  years,  surely  it  is  worth  while 
to  avail  oneseK  of  a  fair  chance  in  all  cases  where 
other  surrounding  circumstances  do  not  positively 
forbid  the  employment  of  the  knife. 

I  operated  upon  a  widow  lady  in  1841,  and 
upon  a  maiden  woman  in  1847,  being  both  cases 
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in  which  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  as  proved  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  tumours  after  operation,  verifying 
the  prognosis  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  the 
day.  Another  lady,  upon  whom  the  late  Mr. 
Tyrrell  operated  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  consults 
me  at  intervals  for  slight  dyspeptic  ailments ;  but 
the  disease  has  never  returned  in  either  of  the 
above  cases,  to  say  nothing  of  others  who  remain 
perfectly  well  three  and  five  years  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  tumour.  No  doubt  (and  here  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  M.  Velpeau  and  others)  these 
happy  accidents  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule ;  but  they  are  of  sufficient  force  and  frequency 
to  justify  the  purpose  and  practice  of  an  operation. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  of  a 
schirrus,  that  it  is  a  non-organisable  and  non- 
analogous  deposit,  of  a  dense  fibrinous  substance, 
derived  from  a  blood  or  liquor  sanguinis  no  longer 
capable  of  retaining  in  combination  its  vital  con- 
stituents, so  as  to  ensure  a  perfect  elaboration  of 
those  materials  which  it  is  incessantly  called  upon 
to  supply  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  later  changes,  or  cancerous  stage  of  the 
complaint,  belong  to  the  unavailing  effort  on  the 
side  of  the  system  to  rid  itself  of  the  new  growth 
or  deposit  en  masse.  Some  may  object  to  the  in- 
tention here  attributed  to  the  natural  surgeon.  It 
is  after  all  a  vain  logomachy ;  whether  the  ulcera- 
tive stage  be    indicative  of  an  effi^rt  for  the 
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removal  of  the  complaint  by  the  absorbents,  or 
whether  the  consecutive  breach  of  the  surface  be 
merely  another  step  in  the  march  of  the  disorder 
towards  its  final  result,  is  unimportant.  Even  if 
Nature  does  suggest  this  mode  of  relief,  she 
succumbs  uniformly  on  making  the  attempt;  and 
our  Art  is  no  longer  capable  of  offering  her  any 
assistance  of  a  permanent  and  useful  kind  after 
the  cancerous  ulcer  has  commenced. 

As  no  effectual  barrier  or  preliminary  action  of 
a  restorative  character  can  be  exacted  or  procured 
from  a  chemically  altered  (though  not  necessarily 
poisoned  blood),  the  march  of  events  is  now  uni- 
form and  unimpeded.    The  period  of  open  mam- 
mary cancer  is  marked  by  a  rapid  declension  of 
the  remaining  powers  of  life,  but  the  patient  com- 
monly survives  long  enough  for  the  local  disease  to 
undergo  horrible  aggravations :  a  phagedaena  which 
here  means  hemorrhage  consequent  on  the  separa- 
tion of  sloughs,  enduring  pain  and  a  foetor  which 
art  cannot  wholly  queU,  since  cancer  constantly 
reproduces  an  atmosphere  of  its  own.    The  sweH- 
ing  (cedema)  of  the  upper  extremity  consequent 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  venous  and  absorbent 
tissues  is  another  and  distressing  incident  of  this 
last  act  of  the  sad  drama.    Such  complications 
baffle  alike  the  best  and  the  least  gifted  surgeon. 

The  disease  is  now  intractable,  and  we  seem  to 
be  as  far  removed  as  ever  fnom  the  most  distant 
hope  or  idea  of  a  remedy,  wherever  the  state  of 
ulcer  has  been  once  fairly  established. 
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PREFATORY  NOTICE. 

The  following  Memoir,  constituting  a  Second  Part  of 
these  Observations,  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  those 
who  are  concerned,  in  a  practical  sense,  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  Eye  Pathology  in  this  country.    The  gentleman, 
M.  Bauer  of  Hesse-Cassel,  a  distinguished  contemporary 
of  our  author,  who  translated  his  Synopsis  into  German, 
and  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed  in  the  year  1828, 
was  himself  a  person  of  great  literary  repute  and  acquire- 
ment.   On  the  eve  of  publication  of  the  German  trans- 
lation of  his  book,  Dr.  Bauer  addressed  the  author,  re- 
questing that  he  would  furnish  him  with  any  later  and 
more  complete  information  connected  with  eye  diseases, 
which  might  have  been  acquired  or  more  perfectly  veri- 
fied by  an  enlarged  experience  since  the  first  appearance 
of  the  original  work.    Dr.  Bauer  states  that  the  study  of 
eye  diseases  was  becoming  in  his  time  a  very  favourite 
pursuit  in  his  own  country,  and  that  there  then  prevailed 
more  exactness  of  research  than  had  been  the  case  before 
the  close  of  the  war,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
at  the  time  Mr.  Travers  composed  the  following  epistle 
he  was  still  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  as  an  eye  pathologist 
in  this  country.     Being  very  familiar  with  my  father's 
methods  and  expressed  opinions  concerning  the  several 
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diseases  and  points  of  practice  herein  reviewed  or  ex- 
plained, I  have  some  hope  that  the  profession  will  not 
consider  the  work  less  acceptable,  or  that  it  is  the  worse 
for  such  slight  emendations  as  I  may  have  ventured  to 
introduce  here  and  there  in  my  editorial  capacity. 

Such  a  resume  as  this  is  interesting,  because  it  marks 
the  exact  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  exhibits  approved 
plans  of  treatment  at  that  particular  period.  The  adoption 
of  a  precise  constitutional  as  well  as  local  treatment  of 
eje  disease  was  in  his  own  day  a  marked  peculiarity 
almost,  amounting  to  an  individuality  proper  to  the  author 
of  this  «  Letter." 

We  have  of  late  availed  ourselves  of  certain  artificial 
aids  to  an  extent  which  would  at  first  sight  appear  to 
leave  nothing  that  remains  within  the  borders  of  our 
microcosm  unrevealed,  and  darkness  is  now  made  visible 
even  at  the  botton  of  the  eye ;  still  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  the  diseases  of  this  organ  were  as  perfectly 
recognised  and  quite  as  skilfully  and  successfully  treated 
thirty  years  ago  as  they  are  at  the  present  moment.  At 
all  events,  we  claim  for  our  author  the  merit  of  having 
been  that  great  master  who  first  handled  this  matter  with 
those  philosophical  and  enlarged  views,  so  happily  dis- 
played in  all  his  various  treatises  on  diseased  actions  in 
other  parts  of  the  human  body.  He  it  was  who  first 
made  a  place  of  refuge  and  acceptance  for  Eye  Pathology 
amongst  the  o^her  chief  departments  of  surgical  know- 
ledge. 

He  was  endowed  with  much  fertility  of  invention, 
tempered  by  a  turn  for  analysis,  which  will  be  detected 
in  several  parts  of  the  following  Memoir.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  in  student  life  to  listen  to  the  teaching,  and  be 
subject  to  the  guidance  of  a  deep  thinker,  who,  if  he 
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cannot  always  positively  affirm  and  exhibit  the  particulars 
of  every  leading  truth  in  medicine,  can  at  least  snatch 
his  followers  away  from  the  dangers  of  some  fatal  error. 
The  integrity  of  so  delicate  an  organ  as  the  human  eye 
may  not  be  lightly  meddled  with,  and  it  is  sad  to  reflect 
upon  the  many  blunders  which  have  been  committed 
sometimes  by  the  wilful  and  dishonest  empiric,  and  some- 
times, alas !  by  those,  who  might  at  least  have  abstained 
from  an  interference  with  what  they  did  not  understand, 
and  in  whose  behalf  it  may  not  be  urged  that  "  they  knew 

no  better." 

Eye  Pathology  is  now  a 
necessity,  a  somewhat  exclusive  department  of  practical 
medicine  both  here  and  elsewhere.  Let  us  be  grateful 
for  the  past,  nor  ever  seek  to  ignore  the  work  of  those 
gifted  men,  who  in  former  days,  and  in  a  few  familiar 
lessons,  have  exhibited  the  very  grammar  and  ground- 
work of  all  modern  advancement  in  this  part  of  surgery. 

Dover  Street,  May  1860. 
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CONTENTS  OF  A  LETTER 

WRITTEN  BY 

THE  LATE  BENJAMIN  TRAVERS,  F.R.S. 

SXTEGEON  TO  ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAI, 

Dated  London,  August  1828,  and  addressed  to  Dr.  Baubh  of  Hesse-Cassel. 


Striimotis  Inflammation.  —  Remarks  upon  the  Papers  of  Messrs. 
Wardrop  and  Wallace^  on  the  use  of  Bark  in  Rheimiatic  Ophthahnia. 
— The  use  of  Merciuy  in  obscm-e  forms  of  deep-seated  Inflamma- 
tion.— On  the  use  of  Caustic  Drops. — Congenital  Opacity  of  the 
Cornea. — Disappeaa'ance  of  a  foreign  Body  lodged  in  the  anterior 
Chamber  of  the  Eye  (Estlin,  of  Bristol).  —  Iron-mould  Specks 
in  the  Cornea,  of  strumous  origin,  seen  in  combination  with 
Amaurosis  ia  a  Child. — A  peculiar  granular  Fimgus  overlapping  the 
Cornea. — Deceptive  appearance  of  Lymph  Deposits  in  the  Tunica 
Choroides  non-malignant,  but  productive  of  Disorganisation — Of 
the  employment  of  Mercury  in  such  cases. — Cai'cinoma  buLbi  oculi, 
very  rare ;  never  seen  by  the  Writer  of  this  Epistle ;  the  substance 
of  the  Griobe  is  indisposed  to  participate  in  malignant  ulceration  of 
the  Appendages. — Remarks  on  Proti-usion  of  the  Eye — Mx.  Paget's 
Case. — Amaiu'osis,  its  forms ;  the  metastatic  variety  illustrated  by 
a  Case. — The  only  effectual  Mode  of  Treatment,  in  obstinate  Cases 
of  obstructed  Tear-duct. — Conclusion. 

Bruton  Street,  London,  August  1828. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Since  you  do  me  the  honour  to  ex- 
press a  desire  that  I  should  contribute  to  the  forth- 
coming translation  of  my  "  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye  "  into  the  German  language  any  practi- 
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cal  results  of  my  observation  which  have  not  been 
given  to  the  pubHc,  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you  in  the  form  of  a  familiar  letter.  This  mode  of 
communication  will  best  afford  me  the  opportunity 
of  selecting,  free  from  the  restraint  of  systematic 
connection,  the  parts  of  so  extensive  a  subject  to 
which  I  desire  to  direct  attention. 

The  inflammation  which  we  term  "  strumous," 
as  especially  pertaining  to  a  scrofulous  habit,^  is 
usually  regarded  as  one  affecting  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  lids,  or  the  globe,  or  the  entire  membrane, 
showing  itself  first  in  simple  turgescence  of  the 
vessels,  with  a  deficient  secretion  from  the  meibo- 
mian glands,  excessive  irritability  of  the  lachrymal 
gland,  and  impatience  of  light;  or,  2ndly,  in  a 
greater  vascularity  of  the  membrane,  especially  the 
palpebral  portion,  with  a  copious  secretion  of  viscid 
mucus;  or,  3rdly,  with  aphthas  or  pustules,  situated 
at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  or  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  either  upon  the  cornea,  or  sclerotic  coat. 
These  are  the  three  original  forms  of  eye  inflam- 
mation hitherto  described  as  indicative  of  a  stru- 
mous character,  and  which  in  their  chronic  states 
present,  1st,  the  thickened  texture  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, accompanied  by  constant  and  forcible  closure 
of  the  lids ;  2ndly,  the  excoriated  or  exulcerated 
margin  of  the  tarsus  and  derangement  of  the  ciliary 
and  follicular  apparatus ;  and,  3rdly,  the  various 
forms  of  corneal  opacity  which  result  from  change 
or  breach  of  texture. 
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But  there  is  another  primary  and  very  marked 
form  of  strumous  inflammation,  occurring  chiefly 
in  young  adults,  in  whom  not  only  the  signs  of  this 
temperament  are  apparent,  but  the  actual  enlarge- 
ment  or  suppuration  of  the  cervical  or  other 
glands  is  conspicuous.    This  is  an  acute  iritis  re- 
markable for  the  enlarged  and  little  misshapened 
pupil,  and  the  absence  of  pain.    The  conjunctiva  is 
diff'usedly  but  not  exclusively  vascular,  the  zonular 
appearance  being  feebly  marked,  the  vision  much 
bedimmed.    Upon  the  ciliary  margin  or  face  of 
the  iris  appears  a  globular  white  tubercle,  much 
elevated,  and  soon  becoming  coloured,  which  as  the 
inflammation  subsides,  gradually  diminishes  and 
disappears.    I  have  seen  the  disease  in  young  men 
in  whom  scrofulous  action  -has  been  set  up  by  expo- 
sure to  damp.    The  hj^Dopion  often  accompanies  the 
disease,  but  it  is  not  large,  and  is  quickly  organised. 
The  treatment  consists,  1st,  in  topical  bleedings  and 
blisters ;  and,  2ndly,  the  exhibition  of  mercury  and 
tonics  at  the  same  time,  which  co-operate  most 
beneficially  in  scrofulous  habits  and  forms  of  disease, 
viz. :  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  or  the  Plummer 
pill,  sarsaparilla,  cascarilla,  cinchona.   If  by  reason 
of  the  insusceptibility  of  such  subjects  of  mercurial 
influence,  the  disease  should  not  yield  to  the  altera- 
tive forms,  I  give  calomel  very  slightly  to  afi'ect 
the  gums,  when  the  convalescence  is  rapid. 

This  disease  is  what  I  imagine  Schmidt  and 
others  have  described  as  abscess  of  the  iris ;  and  its 
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perfect  globularity,  or  sometimes  acuminated  eleva- 
tion, and  at  first  its  pure  whiteness,  its  dissimi- 
larity to  the  irregular  massive  deposit  in  ordinary 
or  syphilitic  iritis,  and  the  uncontracted  state  of 
the  pupil  might  favour  the  supposition;  but  as  it 
becomes  organised,  brownish  red  before  absorption, 
and  disappears  under  the  action  of  mercury,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  a  lymphatic  tubercle;  the 
hypopion,  when  present,  is  clearly  lymphatic.  In 
two  well-marked  cases,  I  ascertained  that  neither 
the  poison  of  syphilis  nor  of  mercury  had  ever  been 
received  into  the  system.  In  one  of  these  an  in- 
terstitial deposit  in  the  cornea  appeared  at  the  same 
time ;  in  the  other,  an  hypopion.  It  is  a  rare  form 
of  disease,  remarkable  for  the  amaurotic  amplitude 
and  inacti^dty  of  the  pupil,  and  the  absence  of  pain. 

In  the  14th  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Transactions,  Mr.  Wallace  of  Dublin  has  given  a 
paper,  the  object  of  which  is  to  recommend  the  use 
of  bark  in  deep-seated  inflammation,  i.  e.  of  the 
choroid  and  iris,  supervening  upon  an  imperfect 
amaurosis  which  succeeds  to  fever.  Though  the 
iris  is  conspicuously  affected  when  inflammation  is 
established,  it  would  appear  that  the  retina  suffers 
first.  Mr.  W.  relates  cases  in  which  mercury  had 
been  first  employed  in  vain,  and  cases  in  which 
none  had  been  given,  treated  both  in  the  amaurotic 
and  in  the  inflammatory  stage  by  the  same  remedy, 
and  with  equal  and  complete  success. 

The  10th  volume  of  the  same  work  contains  a 
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paper  on  what  is  termed  by  the  author,  Mr.  War- 
drop,  "  rheumatic  ophthalmia,"  in  which  bark  is 
also  recommended  as  a  specific  as  unfailing  as  in 
ague.    The  diseases  reported  by  these  gentlemen 
are  evidently  dissimilar,  yet  each  particularly  men- 
tions the  near  resemblance  which  the  subject  of  his 
description  bears  to  the  syphilitic  ophthalmia.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  iris  is  affected  in 
a  "rheumatic  ophthalmia;"  it  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea,  terminating  in  ulcera- 
tion of  the  latter  membrane,  and  discharge  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  suppuration,  and  collapse  of  the 
eyeball.    The  pain  in  both  is  remittent,  ahnost  in- 
termittent.   Mr.  Wallace  has  some  ingenious  rea- 
soning on  the  efficacy  of  the  bark  in  such  apparently 
opposite  states  of  the  system,  as  when  the  patient 
has  become  robust  after  a  considerable  interval 
from  the  fever,  and  where  he  has  been  overtaken 
by  the  disease  in  the  state  of  unrecovered  strength, 
as  immediately  on  the  decline  of  fever.    This  he 
explains  by  supposing  the  actual  state  of  the  ves- 
sels affected  to  be  one  of  debility.    "  If,"  says  he, 
"  the  vessels  be  in  a  state  of  debility,  or  inflamma- 
tion in  general,  why  should  not  a  remedy  calculated 
to  restore  tone  be  generally  useful  in  these  inflam- 
mations?" .      '  re 

In  inflammation,  acute  or  chrome,  affectmg 
persons  whose  habits  are  weak  and  indolent,  whe- 
ther by  constitution  or  circumstances,  and  m  whom 
the  inflammation  has  a  similar  character,  as  when 
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tending  to  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  sloughing, 
bark,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  a  powerful  remedial 
agent.  It  is  a  remedy  for  the  amaurotic  stage  of 
the  disease,  marked  by  dimness  and  muscaa,  which 
is  a  congestion  of  the  choroideal  vessels,  not  yet 
amounting  to  inflammation.  Of  all  states,  fever 
disposes  most  to  local  congestions ;  upon  these  in- 
flammation ensues  as  a  mechanical  consequence, 
and  upon  their  removal  by  the  recovery  of  the  cir- 
culation, the  inflammation  so  produced  declines. 
As  to  the  after  changes,  from  which  no  structure  of 
the  eye  is  exempt,  there  will  be  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  progress  of  the  inflammation  before 
treatment.  In  proportion  as  the  disease  resumes  a 
remittent  character,  i.  e.  varying  with  the  state  of 
the  circulation,  bark  becomes  valuable  as  a  remedy. 
Bark  acts  upon  the  nervous,  and  thence  on  the 
vascular  fibre,  by  communicating  tone  simply,  and 
preventing  the  variations  of  action  upon  which 
congestions,  or  congestive  fevers,  and  inflammations 
depend.  Mr.  Wallace's  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
subject  by  observing  the  cure  of  an  ophthalmia  in 
a  patient  treated  by  bark  for  an  intermittent.  I 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  bark  as 
an  auxiliary  in  inflammations  of  a  weakly  character, 
where  the  patient's  habit  was  such  as  to  furnish  a 
similar  indication :  where  either  no  pain  was  present, 
or  it  was  decidedly  remittent  or  intermittent,  and 
where  the  organ  was  presenting  little  change 
from  day  to  day,  and  tending  to  become  chronic, 
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and  gradually  lapse  into  disorganisation  from  the 
yielding  and  unresisting  state  of  the  fibre.    But  I 
have  not  ventured  to  do  this  where  acute  adhesive 
action  was  demonstrated,  without  previous  and 
concomitant  antiphlogistic  treatment.    In  such 
cases  I  have  employed  depletives  and  tonics  at  the 
same  time,  to  control  each  other,  and  with  the 
happiest  effect.    But  the  operation  of  a  small  and 
frequently  repeated  dose  of  bark  with  soda,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  to  eight  grains  of  the  former,  proceeds 
surely  upon  a  distinct  principle  from  the  drachm 
dose  uncombined,  or  a  dose  equal  to  one  or  two 
grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  Correcting  a  very 
disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  getting  rid  of  its 
acidities  and  flatulencies,  can  have  no  HI  effect  upon 
any  inflammation  in  progress,  and  in  so  small  a 
quantity,  and  so  combined,  I  apprehend  there 
are  few  stomachs  of  which  it  will  not  correct  their 
secretions,  and  give  tone  to  the  fibres,  and  thus 
operate  most  beneficially  on  the  cerebral  arterial 
system.    In  the  larger  dose  the  bark  is  almost 
always  aperient,  if  not  purgative,  which,  added 
to  its  specific  properties,  affords  also  a  rational 
explanation  of  its  beneficial  effects. 

With  regard  to  the  "  rheumatic  ophthalmia,"  I 
must  observe,  that  although  with  persons  who  are 
subject  to  rheumatism,  and  who  have  recently  suf- 
fered from  it,  a  sclerotitis  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, in  which,  after  a  time,  the  cornea  and  the 
choroid  and  iris  participate,  yet  that  the  diagnosis 
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beyond  the  first  stage  of  tlie  disease  is  by  no  means 
true  in  my  experience,  because  the  after  changes 
have  no  peculiar  character  by  which  to  distinguish 
them  from  diffused  inflammation  of  the  tunics,  or 
what  some  have  called  "  universal  inflammation." 
As  to  the  pain  aifecting  the  same  side  of  the  head, 
this  belongs  to  every  deep-seated  inflammation 
without  exception,  and  when  the  patient  attributes 
it  to  cold,  and  calls  it  rheumatism,  we  know  that  it 
is  not  so  but  an  invariably  symptomatic  neuralgia 
of  the  occipito -frontalis  and  pericranium.  The 
loss  of  blood  is  not  only  said  to  be  unserviceable  in 
checking  the  inflammation,  but  to  augment  the 
pain,  and  it  is  therefore  strictly  prohibited.  Now, 
it  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  disease  is  not 
curable  by  loss  of  blood,  neither  is  the  symptomatic 
pain  permanently  relieved  by  it ;  but  I  maintain 
that  blood  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  afifected  organ  when  the  distension 
of  the  vessels  is  so  great  as  to  suspend  its  function 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  theory  which  adopts 
an  altered  action  of  these  vessels,  whether  by  bark, 
arsenic,  or  mercury,  as  the  only  means  of  restoring 
such  organ.  In  conclusion,  I  am  bound  to  remark, 
that  while  I  have  seen  bark  cure  ulcers  of  the  cornea 
with  considerable  sclerotic  inflammation  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  by  arresting  the  latter,  I  have  seen 
other  cases  of  diffused  inflammation  of  the  tunics 
suffered  to  advance  to  incipient  opacity  of  the  crys- 
talline capsule  with  adhering  iris,  the  patient  con- 
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tiliuing  to  suffer  excruciating  pain  through  a  period 
of  several  weeks,  the  x^ractitioner  obstinately  rest- 
ing upon  his  diagnosis  of  "  rheumatic  ophthalmia," 
and  relying  exclusively  upon  the  bark,  until  the 
organ  was  only  just  within  the  reach  of  full  cup- 
pings from  the  neck  and  temples  and  the  preserving 
power  of  mercury.    This  is  a  very  fatal  error. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  deep  seated 
oxohthalmia,  whether  affecting  one  or  all  structures, 
whether  openly  assuming  the  adhesive  action,  as 
evinced  by  the  deposition  of  lymph,  or  not,  whe- 
ther occurring  in  strumous  and  weakly  subjects, 
or  in  those  of  firmer  fibre,  whether  obstinately  ' 
resisting  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  course,  and 
disposed  to  an  indolent  and  chronic  character, 
or  irritable,  easily  checked,  and  incessantly  tending 
to  relapse,  nay,  even  when  re-appearing  after  long 
intervals,  as  once  or  twice  in  a  twelvemonth  (a 
case  not  uncommon),  I  have  scarcely  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  curing  the  existing  disease, 
and  overcoming  the  disposition  to  its  return  by 
any  other  remedy.    The  selection  of  the  form  and 
dose,  the  combination  or  intervention  of  topical 
bleedinc^s  and  counter-irritants  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the°other  of  such  supports  and  restoratives  as 
sarsaparilla,  bark,  or  arsenic,  are  the  points  for  con- 
sideration; and  upon  a  wise  discrimination  of  the 
suitableness  in  point  of  time  and  character  of  these 
measures  success  mainly  depends.    The  accurate 
adjustment  of  the  balance  of  actions,  resultmg  from 
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the  interchange  or  combination  of  remedies  of 
diverse  character  and  influence,  is  the  secret  of  the 
successful  treatment  of  the  most  intractable  cases. 
Of  mercury  alone  it  can  be  said  that  its  curative 
action  is  final.  It  not  only  changes  the  morbid 
action,  but  the  disposition  to  which  it  owes  its 
origin.  But  its  efficacy  depends  upon  a  vigilant 
observation  of  its  effects  upon  a  disease  or  the  sys- 
tem, so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  employ  other 
agents  as  adjuvants  or  moderators  of  its  action.  I 
should  be  ungrateful  not  to  say  that  I  have  seldom 
appealed  to  its  aid  in  vain,  whether  for  the  arrest 
of  inflammation  or  for  reparation  of  recent  mis- 
chief, and  I  do  not  know  its  substitute  among  many 
admitted  auxiliaries.  I  mean  this  remark  as  of 
general  application.  In  how  many  cases  of  grave 
consultation  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  confe- 
rence comx^rised  in  the  question:  "  Shall  we  employ 
mercury,  and  if  so,  in  what  form  and  quantity  ?  " 

The  strumous  and  the  young  are  remarkably 
insusceptible  of  the  fuU  influence  of  mercury,  and 
upon  these  it  fortunately  happens  that,  when  the 
system  is  at  the  same  time  well  supported  by  diet, 
and  sarsaparilla,  or  bark,  its  simply  alterative  action 
is  most  conspicuous  under  an  exhibition  of  it,  suf- 
ficient in  stronger  subjects  to  produce  a  wasting 
ptyalism. 

Having  spoken  of  the  vast  benefits  derivable 
from  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases,  I 
am  compelled  to  add  that  in  no  organ  are  its  dele- 
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terious  effects  more  decided  when  it  is  injudiciously 
persevered  in.    It  is  a  source  of  complicated  mis- 
chief of  the  most  aggravated  kind.    I  have  seen 
two  cases,  in  one  of  which,  from  an  impression  of 
its  syphilitic  origin,  and  in  the  other  that  the  in- 
flammation would  finally  yield  to  this  remedy  if 
persevered  in  through  a  long  course,  excessive  en- 
largement of  the  ball,  with  fungoid  protrusions  of 
the  coats,  and  complete  internal  disorganisation 
were,  as  I  believe,  produced  by  mercury.  They  were 
attended  with  excessive  distracting  pain,  chiefly 
of  the  same  side  of  the  head,  which  attacked  in  the 
evening  and  lasted  through  the  night.    I  noticed 
in  one  of  these  patients  that  any  deviation  from  the 
simplest  diet  produced  alarming  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  and  intense  aggravation  of  the 
pain,  which  was  accompanied  by  an  irritability 
approaching  to  delirium.    Topical  blood  letting, 
loose  bowels,  and  full  opiates  at  night,  gave  a  tem- 
porary relief.  In  addition  to  the  protrusion  and  dis- 
figurement of  the  globe  in  this  disease,  the  veins  of 
the  conjunctiva  are  much  enlarged  by  habitual  dis- 
tention, the  cornea  is  dusky  and  shrunk,  the  pupil 
irregular,  much  dilated  and  fixed,  and  a  deep 
yellow  coloured  lens  occupies  and  appears  to  pro- 
trude it.    In  these  cases  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  the  disease  was  not  malignant,  as  had  been 
conjectured,  and  have  given  complete  relief  by  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  tunics  with  the  extracting 
knife,  passed  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  angle  of 
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the  orbit.  The  diseased  humours  of  a  brown  yellow 
colour  have  gushed  out,  and  the  segments  of  the 
globe  collapsed  and  healed  kindly,  leaving  room 
for  the  insertion  of  an  artificial  eye  if  the  patient 
desired  it  at  a  future  day.  From  this  expedient, 
however,  I  should  always  dissuade  him.  A  foreign 
gentleman  who  came  lately  to  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  eye-ball  extirpated,  and 
whose  sufferings  were  so  desperate  as  to  make  me 
fear  at  one  time  that  he  would  lay  violent  hands 
upon  himself,  .and  at  another  that  he  laboured 
under  actual  cerebral  disease,  was  completely  cured 
by  this  process.  There  was  every  reason,  from  the 
history  of  his  case,  to  conclude  that  the  disorga- 
nising inflammation  had  ensued  upon  the  excessive 
and  injurious  use  of  mercury. 

The  treatment  of  ophthalmia  in  this  country 
was  formerly  confined  to  the  hands  of  oculists,  and 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  local  applications,  as 
stimulating  lotions,  ointments,  and  drops  with  in- 
discriminate uniformity.     Purgatives  and  bark 
were  the  chief  internal  remedies.    The  relief  to 
the   over-gorged  vessels  by  inviting  a  copious 
lachrymal  and  mucous  secretion,  and  thus  purging 
the  organ,  was  in  a  recent  superficial  inflammation 
sometimes  complete  and  permanent;   but  where 
the  excitement  was  misapplied,  as  to  an  established 
and  deep  seated  inflammation,  or  one  of  an  irritable 
character,  an  anomalous  combination  of  morbid 
actions  was  set  up.    Such  a  one  we  even  now 
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occasionally  see  in  the  inflammation  with  ulcers  of 
the  cornea  in  children,  where  the  delicacy  of  the 
habit  is  in  contrast  with  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  where  the  treatment  consists  in  gentle 
but  steady  measures  of  reduction,  by  laxatives  and 
soothing  fomentations,  until  the  inflammation  has 
so  far  subsided  as  to  allow  of  general  support  and 
moderate  topical  stimuli.     I  often  find  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases  rendered  very  difficult  by  a 
premature  exhibition  of  bark  and  strong  applica- 
tions, as  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  during  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease.    In  an  elderly  gentleman, 
whose  habit  was  enfeebled  by  intemperance,  I 
treated  the  following  extraordinary  complication, 
evidently  resulting  from  the  continued  use  of  a 
sublimate  lotion  in  the  early  stage  of  inflamma- 
tion iritis  with  constricted  pupil  and  a  recent 

transparent  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  environed  by  a 
white  oyster-shell  opacity  which  effectually  pre- 
vented the  healing  process.    This  was  accompanied 
by  great  irritability  to  light,  obtuse  pain  in  the 
eyeball,  and  profuse  acrid  lachrymation.    Such  a 
condition  is  extremely  difficult  of  cure,  indeed  of 
continuous  relief.    The  morbid  state  of  the  lachry- 
mal fluid  has  probably  much  to  do  with  the  presence 
of  great  intolerance  of  light.    The  passage  of  the 
tears   over   inflamed  surfaces  extends  and  per- 
petuates the  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the 
ulcerated   or  thickened  state  of  the  tarsi  and 
pituitary  membrane  often  gives  proof  of  this  fact. 
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The  early  and  delicate  use  of  caustic  in  superfi- 
cial ulcers  of  the  cornea,  which  keep  up  a  very 
painful  and  irritable  state  of  the  organ,  in  slough- 
ing ulcers  which  threaten  its  destruction  and  the 
escape  of  the  humours,  and  in  prolapsus  iridis  so 
soon  as  it  takes  place,  is  one  among  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  modern  practice.    When  I  say 
the  early  use,  I  mean  to  designate  a  period  at 
which  the  loaded  state  of  the  vessels  and  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  organ  would  seem  to  militate  against 
such  a  decided  practice.    Yery  lately  the  fear  of 
applying  leeches  and  blisters  to  an  inflamed  skin, 
and  the  danger  of  incising  inflamed  parts  which 
had  not  yet  suppurated,  has  been  proved  to  be 
groundless.    Certain  it  is  that  the  caustic  pencil, 
ground  to  a  fine  point,  and  delicately  touching  the 
affected  part,  keeping  clear  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva 
selerotic£e,  may  be  resorted  to  with  the  best  effect, 
both  as  regards  the  morbid  sensibility  and  morbid 
inactivity  of  the  eye,  in  order  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  destruction  and  superinduce  that   of  repair. 
Wherever  the  case  is  urgent,  as  in  sloughing  ulcer, 
I  decidedly  prefer  the  solid  caustic,  argentum 
nitratum,  the  effect  being  more  immediate  and 
complete.    In  the  transparent  ulcer,  the  solution 
is  sufficient,  to  be  used  in  the  form  of  drops. 

I  have  met  with  two  instances  of  congenital 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  one  affecting  only  one  eye, 
the  other  both  ;  the  opacities  leucomatous,  and 
so  dense  as  to  conceal  the  pupil.    In  neither  case 
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did  the  child  open  its  eyes  to  the  light  until 
several  days  after  birth.  There  was  no  puriform 
discharge  nor  any  trace  of  inflammation  present. 
Like  the  congenital  opaque  lens,  it  is  probable 
that  the  cornea  had  never  been  transparent. 

The  following  case,  which  I  give  you  on  the 
unquestionable  authority  of  a  very  intelligent  sur- 
geon* is  singular: — "A  stone-cutter  came  to  our 
infirmary  yesterday,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with 
pain  in  the  eye  three  days  ago,  as  he  was  walking 
along  the  street,  but  not  conscious  of  anything 
striking  his  eye.    On  examination,  a  substance 
like  a  small  bit  of  stone,  or  hard  dark  coloured 
wood,  was  observed  in  the  anterior  chamber.  It 
lay  upon  and  seemed  to  adhere  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  iris,  midway  between  its  circumference  and 
the  margin  of  the  pupil.     The  pupil  was  con- 
formable to  that  of  the  other  eye,  neither  con- 
tracted nor  dilated;  but  what  renders  the  case 
extraordinary  is  the  total  absence  of  any  vestige 
of  perforation  by  which  the  substance  could  have 
entered.    Not  the  slightest  mark  can  be  discovered 
on  the  most  minute  examination  of  the  cornea,  nor 
is  the  man  at  all  aware  when  or  how  it  got  there. 
I  mean  to  leave  it  and  try  whether  it  can  be  re- 
moved by  solution  and  absorption,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  point  of  an  extracting  knife  broken  in 
the  chamber  in  an  operation  performed  by  Mr. 
Cline."    With  the  result  I  am  not  acquainted, 

*  Estlin  of  Bristol. 
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but  I  should  entertain  little  doubt  of  its  disap- 
pearance. 

The  iron-mould  specks  of  the  cornea  without 
inflammation,  generally  minute  points  of  ulceration 
in  habits  decidedly  scrofulous,  most  common  in 
children  and  females,  are  cured  by  drops  of  the 
vinum  opii,  alteratives  and  tonics,  good  diet  and 
sea  air  and  bathing.  I  have  seen  them  in  com- 
pany with  scrofulous  amaurosis  in  a  child.  The 
practitioner  was  not  aware  of  the  latter,  and  sup- 
posed that  the  specks,  which  were  so  numerous  as 
almost  to  cover  the  cornea,  constituted  the  disease 
and  occasioned  the  loss  of  vision.  They  were  soon 
treated,  and  he  cured  of  his  mistake,  but  the 
patient  remained  incurable. 

There  is  a  fungous  growth,  which  is  rarely  seen, 
seated  upon  and  apparently  implicating,  but  in 
fact  only  adhering  to  the  cornea.  It  is  a  granular, 
irritable,  secreting  fungus,  entirely  conjunctival, 
and  generally  overlapping  the  margin  of  the  cornea 
on  one  side,  but  a  probe  passes  between  it  and  the 
sclerotic  to  which  it  has  no  connection.  It  is 
misconceived  to  be  carcinomatous.  After  excision 
of  the  anterior  hemisphere,  as  in  the  operation  for 
staphyloma,  the  remnant  of  the  globe  collapses 
and  the  patient  gets  well.  By  careful  dissection 
the  tumour  can  be  separated  from  the  cornea,  but  its 
adhesion  is  so  strict  as  to  have  totally  spoiled  the 
texture  of  that  membrane.  I  have  met  with  only 
two  cases  of  this  disease. 
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I  liad  recently  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the 
person  of  a  young  lady,  a  confirmation  of  the  fact, 
which  other  observations  had  led  us  to  suspect, 
that  the  very  peculiar  appearance  which  has  been 
described  as  diagnostic  of  the  hasmatoid  fungus  in 
its  incipient  state  is  in  truth  not  so,  but  is  the 
character  which  lymph  assumes  when  shed  by  the 
vessels  of  the  choroid  tunic  upon  that  membrane 
■under  inflammation.    Several  instances  have  now 
been  noticed  where  the  patient  having  survived  the 
course  of  the  complaint,  the  eyeball  after  a  certain 
period  has  gradually  diminished  from  absorption 
of  its  humours,  or  a  cataract  has  supervened,  with 
constricted  pupil  and  the  signs  of  a  confirmed  or- 
ganic amaurosis.  This  appearance  is  so  deceptive  as 
sometimes  to  induce  the  surgeon  to  urge  the  opera- 
tion, or  even  to  abandon  it  as  hopeless,  under  a 
conviction  that  it  was  the  malignant  fungus.  The 
slow  and  gentle  but  long  continued  action  of 
mercury  upon  the  system  (the  strength  being  at 
the  same  time  well  upheld)  has  seemed  to  conduce 
to  this  favourable  termination,  where  a  doubt  has 
existed  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  In 
one  remarkable  case  of  a  young  married  lady,  I 
had  twice  taken  the  knife  in  hand  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  ball,  when  it  was  stayed  by  the 
dissent  of  one  individual  of  a  full  consultation, 
who  was  disposed  to  consider  the  morbid  appear- 
ances indecisive  of  fungus,  and  she  retained  her 
eye  though  it  ceased  to  be  useful,  and  has  long 
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since  enjoyed  perfect  health.    In  this  case  the 
action  of  mercury  was  sustained  for  a  period  of 
four  months.    These  remarks  prepare  for  the  short 
narrative  which  I  subjoin.    A  young  lady  pene- 
trated the  cornea  of  the  right  eye  obliquely  with 
the  pointed  blade  of  a  pair  of  fine  scissors.  She 
saw  for  two  or  three  days  following  the  accident. 
Inflammation  followed  and  deprived  her  of  the 
sight  of  that  eye,  and  after  a  fortnight  an  opaque 
and  resplendent  appearance  which  alarmed  her 
surgeon  and  parents  was  visible  at  a  depth  within 
the  eye  and  was  most  obvious  when  it  was  viewed 
obliquely.     She  was  brought  from  the  country, 
where  she  resided,  to  London  for  my  opinion.  The 
cicatrix  was  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  cornea ; 
it  appeared  that  the  iris  'had  been  transfixed  at  its 
ciliary  margin,  and  the  pupil  was  in  consequence 
drawn  aside  in  that  direction.    The  lens  was  trans- 
parent, and  on  the  outer  side  and  towards  the  fund 
of  the  globe  there  was  that  yellow  shining  surface, 
elevated,  of  considerable  extent,  and  permeated  by 
coloured  vessels,  which  has  been  considered  to  de- 
note the  nascent  fungus.    I  showed  it  to  my  former 
colleague.  Dr.  Farre,  whose  experience  and  judg- 
ment in  this  class  of  diseases,  I  might  say  in  any, 
are  not  surpassed  in  this  country,  and  he  agreed 
with  me  in  thinking  the  resemblance  so  perfect  as 
to  admit  only   of   the  consolation  that  it  had 
evidently  been  the  production  of  accident.  Never- 
theless I  felt  it  a  duty  to  watch  the  case  narrowly, 
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and  to  treat  it  as  one  of  slow  inflammation,  which 
it  had  now  become.  The  sequel  was  a  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  lymph  and  a  cataract  with  an 
irregular  adhering  pupil,  and  a  diminution  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  volume  of  the  eyeball.  Even  when 
the  disease  is  genuine  and  spontaneous  this  appear- 
ance must  be  henceforward  regarded  as  incidental, 
not  characteristic,  since  it  is  clear  from  the  fore- 
going history  that  it  is  Ijnnph  shed  out  upon  and 
organised  by  the  choroid,  in  fact  a  choroiditis 
interna.  Mercury  in  the  least  irritating  form  would 
seem  to  be  the  fittest  remedy,  if  the  eyebaU.  be 
enlarging  ;  if,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  on  the  contrary, 
diminishing,  the  natural  cure  is  performing,  and 
mercury  should  be  cautiously  abstained  from. 
This  is  the  principal  circumstance  which  should 
be  the  criterion  of  its  fitness. 

I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  carcinoma 
bulbi  oculi,  of  the  appendages,  many.  Like  the 
testicle,  if  the  globe  be  a  seat  of  cancer,  it  is  at 
least  very  rare.  I  have  witnessed  cases  of  cancerous 
and  malignant  lupous  ulceration,  which  go  on  to 
destroy  the  antrum  and  orbit,  and  at  a  certain 
stage  insulate  the  globe,  which,  though  shrunk  and 
faded,  remains  suspended  as  it  were  geometrically 
in  the  centre  of  the  ruin.  It  perishes  only  from 
the  discontinuity,  seeming  to  be  proof  against  the 
specific  disease  to  the  last. 

The  various  origin  and  causes  of  protrusion 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye  from  its  containing  orbit 
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would  admit  of  the  enumeration  of  several  dis- 
tinctions of  importance  in  the  treatment  of  these 
cases,  at  present  little  understood.  I  have  known  a 
case  of  this  description  in  an  elderly  man  (creating 
much  division  and  embarrassment  as  to  its  nature, 
and  proceeding  to  such  extent  as  to  destroy  vision 
by  disorganisation  from  the  pressure  which  had 
first  paralysed  the  retina)  to  develop  itself  by  the 
sudden  discharge  of  nearly  half  a  pint  of  sanious 
purulent  matter  from  a  small  fistulous  opening 
beneath  the  upper  lid.  Another  tumour  which 
gradually  extruded  the  eye  was  evidently  adherent 
to  the  upper  wall  of  the  orbit ;  it  occurred  in  a 
child.  A  division  of  the  outer  commissure  sufficient 
to  admit  of  the  reflection  of  the  lid  enabled  the 
surgeon  to  remove  imperfectly  an  immense  quantity 
of  a  semi-organised  granular  mass,  which  occupied 
the  interspaces  of  the  muscles,  and  seemed  to  be 
the  production  of  a  cyst  inseparably  adherent  to 
the  periosteum  of  the  orbit.  It  returned,  and  partly 
by  irritation  and  in  part  through  loss  of  blood 
the  child  soon  died.  The  peculiar  aspect  of  this 
little  patient,  and  the  appearance  and  progress  of  ^ 
the  tumour  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
malignant  fungus,  in  my  opinion  such  as  is  pre- 
sented by  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  is  included  under  the  denomination  of  fleshy 
polypus,  though  a  very  distinct  species  of  morbid 
growth;  it  bleeds  profusely  when  broken,  and  is 
very  speedily  regenerated  after  being  freely  re- 
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moved,  since  it  sprouts  from  tlie  whole  surface  of 
the  diseased  membrane.  I  have  repeatedly  used  the 
actual  cautery  as  well  as  the  knife,  without  avail, 
in  such  a  case. 

The  firm  elastic  cyst  which  appears  above  or 
below  the  globe,  and  between  it  and  the  orbital 
circumference  is  derived  from  the  cells  of  the 
surrounding  bones,  generally  the  antrum  High- 
morianum  ;  when  punctured  it  emits  a  yellow 
fluid  which  speedily  re-accumulates.    I  have  seen 
a  complicated  case  of  this  description  termhiate 
in  abscess  of  the  antrum  which  discharged  by  the 
alveolar  fossa,  the  nasal  fossa,  and  a  preternatural 
opening  in  the  cheek.    Supernumerary  s}mipathetic 
abscesses  formed  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  even 
in  the  neck.    These  reliefs  were  materially  aided 
by  the  timely  removal  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  opening  into  the 
nostril  by  injections,  &c.    The  eye  which  had  been 
extruded  sank  and  faded.    This  is  encysted  poly- 
pus, like  that  so  often  met  with  in  the  nasal  fossa3, 
so  situated  as  to  shoot  into  and  freely  communicate 
with  the  orbitar  fossa,  and  there  attain  a  magnitude 
to  which  the  eyeball  opposes  little  resistance.  The 
best  mode  of  treating  it  is  by  the  nostrils  and 
antrum  ;  it  generally  has  communications  with 
both.    The  malignant  form  of  the  complaint  of 
which  I  have  seen  some  horrible  instances,  is  rare  ; 
in  general  the  disease  is  not  malignant  and  its 
destructiveness  is  solely  depending  upon  its  position 
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and  the  difficulty  of  access,  until  by  its  extension 
and  volume  it  bursts  asunder  the  bony  chambers  in 
which  it  is  enclosed.  When  freely  exposed  it  sup- 
purates and  sloughs ;  this  is  of  little  consequence 
even  if  accompanied  by  some  exfoliation  of  bone, 
which  however  will  seldom  happen  if  the  case  be 
treated  early. 

I  have  seen  cases  of  excessive  and  uniform 
proptosis  in  children  relieved  at  once  by.  a  deep 
puncture  through  the  septum  conjunctive,  carry-, 
ing  a  curved  probe  to  the  back  of  the  globe, 
and  in  others  have  made  such  punctures  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  orbit  ar  circumference  without 
obtaining  any  purulent  discharge  ;  very  gradually 
the  eye  has  retired,  though  the  cornea  has  first 
sloughed,  and  the  humours  have  escaped.  The 
vision  is  often  remarkably  preserved  under  the 
extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  this  disease, 
but  complete  amaurosis  succeeds  if  it  be  not  soon 
relieved.  Moreover,  if  relief  be  speedily  afforded 
by  a  free  evacuation  of  pus  or  hydatids,  the  vision 
which  had  been  entirely  suspended  returns,  and 
remains  unimpaired.  Sometimes  the  eye  has  been 
extirpated  in  these  cases,  as  was  done  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Paget  of  the  Leicester  Infirmary,  with 
perfect  success,  in  a  girl  of  sixteen  years. 

The  only  part  in  which  a  tumour  could  be  felt 
was  in  the  situation  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  The 
cornea  became  opaque  and  shrivelled,  the  conjunc- 
tiva forming  an  oedematous  bag  around  the  globe, 
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At  length  the  tumour  of  a  blood  red  colour,  slightly 
transparent,  became  large  and  conspicuous,  growing 
to  the  size  of  half  an  orange  external  to  the  orbit. 
An  hydatid  as  big  as  a  pullet's  egg  was  discovered 
in  the  inferior  or  back  part  of  the  orbit,  it  was 
loosely  contained  in  a  cyst  of  condensed  cellular 
membrane  and  fell  out  after  a  quantity  of  clear  thin 
fluid  had  escaped  from  the  cyst.  The  contents  of  the 
orbit,  including  the  entire  cyst,  were  dissected  out, 
and  the  girl  recovered  without  a  bad  symptom. 

In  a  case  treated  at  the  London  Ophthalmic 
Infirmary  a  cyst  of  hydatids  was  evacuated  by 
puncture,  and  the  eye  and  its  function  restored. 

The  length  to  which  this  letter  has  run  warns 
me  to  spare  your  patience  and  approach  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  few  remaining  observations  I  have 
to  offer  shall  be  confined  to  amaurosis  and  the 
obstructed  ductus  nasalis.  On  the  former  sub- 
ject much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  classi- 
fication, owing  to  the  numberless  varieties  which 
present  themselves,  and  the  vast  importance  of 
accurate  diagnosis  in  every  point  of  view.  The 
great  distinction  lies  between  the  functional  and 
organic  classes.  The  principal  division  of  the 
first  is  into  the  proper  and  the  sympathetic,  and 
of  the  second  into  the  ophthalmic  and  the  cerebral. 
Between  these  lie  a  large  and  very  formidable 
assortment  partaking  of  the  character  of  both, 
the  metastatic  passing  rapidly  from  the  functional 
into  the  organic  division.    The  reciprocal  tran- 
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sition  and  combination  of  the  ophthalmic  and 
cerebral  in  the  class  of  organic  amaurosis,  affords 
innumerable  varieties. 

The  proper  functional  amaurosis,  sometimes  con- 
genital, is  not  seldom  the  result  of  preternatural 
exertion  of  the  organ  in  languid  habits,  where  the 
circulation  is  feeble  and  secretions  scanty  or  un- 
healthy, and  there  exists  consequently  a  predispo- 
sition to  local  congestions.  It  admits  only  of 
general  treatment.  It  is  sometimes  relieved,  seldom 
cured,  and  in  advanced  life  becomes  organic.  To 
this  belongs  the  musca  volitans,  when  in  excess, 
though  often  absent.  The  sympathetic  functional 
amaurosis  is  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
symptoms  of  a  less  grave  and  permanent  character, 
by  the  absence  of  any  symptoms  or  appearances  that 
create  alarm  for  the  result,  as  regards  the  organ.  It 
might  almost  be  termed  the  dyspeptic  amaurosis,  so 
constant  is  its  concurrence  with  some  temporary 
but  obvious  signs  of  imperfect  or  interrupted 
digestion.  It  may  be  cured,  but  not  often  so  com- 
pletely as  to  cease  from  annoying  the  patient  by 
relapses.  On  these  occasions  psoropthalmia  is 
often  present,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  local 
treatment  aids  materially  in  the  cure. 

Those  innumerable  cases  of  females  especially, 
but  always  of  the  young  of  either  sex,  in  which 
there  is  no  defect  of  vision,  but  a  sense  of  weakness, 
which  renders  the  effort  oppressive,  if  not  painful, 
after  a  short  time  ;  those  in  which  light  is  painful 
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under  any  modiiication  ;   those  in  wliich  there 
exists  no  peculiar  sensibility  either  to  light  or  heat, 
but  where  the  employment  of  the  organ,  even  for  a 
short  time,  is  followed  by  a  profound  and  most 
distressing  pain  in  the  eyeball,  and  upon  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  orbit,  all  of  them  free  from 
any  appearance  which,  if  the  minutest  examination 
were  made  by  the  most  experienced  person,  he 
Gould  fasten  upon  as  morbid,  where  shall  we  place 
these  ?     They  differ  from  the  proper  functional 
amaurosis  in  this  important  particular,  that  vision 
is  to  the  last  perfect,  whereas  in  that  it  is  only  for 
a  time,  be  it  longer  or  shorter,  distinct ;  the  patient 
actually  laying  aside  his  occupation  from  dimness 
and  confusion  amounting  to  incapacity. 

As  to  remedies,  I  have  little  faith  m  any  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.    Blood-letting,  counter-irritants 
and  drains,   opiate   and   ethereal  embrocations, 
ice,  cold  water,  simple  and  medicated,  continued 
nausea,  emetics,  cathartics,  narcotics  of  every  de- 
scription, tonics  of  each  class,  lastly  mercury  in  its 
alterative  and  its  full  action.     All  these  I  have 
known  to  fail,  and  several  of  them  to  aggravate  the 
malady.      The  negative  remedy  of  repose  is  the 
only  efficient  one,  which  is  unhappily  equivalent  to 
the  surrender  of  livelihood  with  the  larger  class  of 
every  community.    But  admitting  its  severity,  I 
am  not  without  faith  in  its  good  effects,  having  seen 
such  states  mitigated  by  time  and  the  natural 
operation,  Ave  may  infer,  of  unseen  causes. 
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Strabismus,  with  double  vision,  belongs  both  to 
the  functional  and  the  organic  class.  I  have  seen 
many  of  the  former  cured  by  steel  and  the  lighter 
tonics,  after  such  preparation  for  their  exhibition 
by  blood-letting,  cathartics,  alterative  doses  of  mer- 
cury, &c.,  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 
and  a  prudent  caution  in  diagnosis  suggest. 

The  ophthalmic,  or  proper  organic  amaurosis,  is 
generally  well  marked,  even  while  uncombined  with 
any  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  organ.  It  is 
a  very  hopeless  case,  and  therefore  to  be  regretted 
that,  for  want  of  discrimination  or  an  over  sanguine 
temper,  medical  practitioners  so  often  subject  its 
unhappy  victims  to  the  torture  of  unavailing  reme- 
dies, and  the  still  greater  agony  of  disappointed 
hopes. 

The  cerebral  amaurosis  is  often  as  reasonably 
alarming  for  the  life  or  the  mind  as  for  the  sight. 
Hydrocephalus  and  apoplexy,  sanguineous  and 
serous,  cerebral  and  meningeal  tumours  and 
abscesses,  are  its  origin.  Strabismus,  hemiopia,  and 
the  fixed  musca  belong  to  it  in  its  incipient  state. 
Lethargy,  vertigo,  partial  paralysis,  convulsions, 
&c.,  mark  its  progress,  and  if  life  continue,  the 
wide,  fixed,  unguided  and  unmeaning  stare  of 
gutta  serena  (as  it  is  absurdly  called)  concludes  its 
sad  history. 

It  is  sometimes  sudden,  with  little  assignable 
cause.    Take  the  following  example:  — 

A  fine,  stout,  well-groAvn  boy,  about  ten  years 
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old,  of  singular  intelligence,  and  excellent  health, 
complained  of  pain  in  his  head,  for  which  his 
parents  gave  him  a  little  opening  medicine,  and  it 
went  away.    This  happened  three  or  four  times  in 
as  many  months,  when  he  was  attacked  with  sud- 
den and  complete  amaurosis.  It  was  unaccompanied 
by  a  single  symptom  of  indisposition,  and  did  not 
yield  in  the  smallest  degree  to  treatment.  The 
perfect  state  of  his  muscular  powers,  and  the 
remarkable  acuteness  of  the  child's  intellect,  made 
the  case  as  singular  as  melancholy  in  my  expe- 
rience. 

The  metastatic  is  among  the  least  remediable 
forms  of  the  disease. 

I  could  give  you  many  cases  of  it  from  the 
uterus  in  young  women  in  a  state  of  amenorrhcea. 
One  in  first  pregnancy,  at  seven  months  gestation. 
This  female,  tet.  28,  had  suffered  from  violent  vomit- 
ing, not  being  able  to  retain  a  single  meal  upon  her 
stomach.    She  was  seized  on  board  ship  with  a 
loud  noise  commencing  in  the  right  ear  and  shoot- 
ing across  the  forehead  ;  she  immediately  lost  her 
sight,  not  being  able  to  distinguish  her  husband, 
who  sat  directly  facing  her.    When  a  surgeon  was 
applied  to  on  her  landing,  he  applied  leeches  to  her 
temples,  and  in  five  minutes  after  the  same  pain 
returned,  extending  only  to  the  right  eye.    At  that 
instant  sight  was  restored  to  this  eye,  the  left  re- 
maining as  both  had  been  before.    Other  measures 
were  taken  by  my  direction,  but  effected  no  change, 
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and  it  was  hoped  that  her  delivery  might  do  so, 
but  though  she  had  a  good  time,  the  eyes  remained 
as  before  her  accouchement,  excepting  that  light 
became  painful.  The  pupil  of  the  left  (blind)  eye 
was  much  dilated  beyond  the  right. 

Some  hopeless  examples  of  this  species  of  blind- 
ness occur  from  worms  in  children,  and  from  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  porrigo  and  eruptions  of 
an  herpetic  character,  from  the  sudden  subsidence 
of  hemorroidal  and  glandular  swellings,  the  rapid 
healing  of  large  ulcers,  and  from  suppressed  gout. 

I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness 
the  beneficial  efi"ects  ascribed  to  revulsionary  bleed- 
ings and  counter-irritants,  artificial  drains  and 
blisters  of  the  cervical  spine. 

The  cases  in  which  mercury  acts  restoratively 
in   amaurosis   are  those  of  the  functional  and 
proper  organic  species,  in  which  an  overloaded  and 
torpid  circulation,  or  an  actual  inflammatory  con- 
dition thence  arising,  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
malady.    It  has  occurred  to  me  to  see  very  many 
instances  of  amaurosis,  some  functional  and  par- 
tially recoverable,  others  wholly  so,  and  some  de- 
cidedly organic  and  irremediable  from  falls  and 
blows.    An  interval  of  several  months  sometimes 
elapses  between  a  blow,  as  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree  in  hunting,  a  fall  from  the  top  of  a  coach,  or 
other  cause,  and  a  state  of  permanent  organic 
amaurosis,  which  in  this  case  is  most  commonly 
cerebral. 
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On  the  subject  of  obstructed  tear-duct,  I  have 
only  to  add  to  former  observations,  that  I  have 
wholly  abandoned  the  style  and  tube.    The  probe 
is  in  most  cases  sufficient,  and  readily  submitted 
to  where  the  operator  has  become  adroit.  In 
very  obstinate  cases  a  nasal  sound  of  polished  iron, 
and  curved  so  as  to  •  take  the  course  of  the  duct 
from  beneath  the  turbinated  bone  with  facility, 
is  a  valuable  auxiliary.    Mr.  Morgan,  one  of  the 
surgeons  of  Guy's  Hospital,  introduced  this  in- 
strument.   It  is  made  of  diiFerent  sizes,  and  it 
has  been  used  with  much  success.    I  find  these 
instruments  mutually  aid  each  other,  and  by  bring- 
ing them  easily  and  freely  in  contact,  I  satisfy 
myself  of  the  perfect  permeability  of  a  canal,  which 
is  aU  that  art  can  accomplish  on  such  occasions. 

By  this  practice  I  have  certainly  cured  the 
disease,  have  put  an  end  to  chronic  abscesses,  and 
caused  fistulous  openings  of  years'  duration  to  re- 
main finally  closed. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  beg  your  indulgence 
for  these  off-hand  notices.  I  have  adverted  only  to 
subjects  which  at  this  moment  offer  themselves  to 
my  recollection  as  points  worthy  of  observation.  I 
should  not  do  justice  to  myself  or  my  opportunities 
if  I  were  to  allow  the  inference  that  the  text  might 
not  have  received  even  at  my  hands  a  more  copious 
and  able  commentary.  This,  however,  the  labours 
of  some  of  your  fellow-countrymen,  already  so  much 
distinguished  in  this  department  of  surgery,  give 
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US  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  cannot  be  long 
delayed ;  and  here  allow  me  to  express  an  earnest 
hope,  that  however  my  humble  contributions  may 
be  received  in  your  enlightened  country,  your  own 
exertions  to  diffusethem  maybe  appreciated  as  those 
of  a  zealous  friend  to  science  and  humanity. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

With  sincere  respect, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

B.  TEAVEES. 
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The  following  report  of  a  very  interesting  case  of  acute 
and  diffused  spasm,  abruptly  following  severe  local  injury 
and  an  operation  consequent  thereupon,  wherein  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  chloroform  exerted  a  considerable 
influence,  and  had  largely  t-o  do  with  the  recovery  of  the 
patient,  was  forwarded  to  me  by  an  old  and  valued  friend, 
Mr.  John  Parsons  of  Bridgewater,  after  the  remarks  at 
page  148  of  the  foregoing  treatise  were  printed  and  in 
course  of  publication.    I  can  only  here  express  a  hope 
that  such  a  success  may  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
on  similar  occasions ;  but  for  the  present,  I  believe  I  am 
justified  in  stating  that  the  use  of  chloroform  after  the 
accession  of  symptoms  in  acute  traumatic  tetanus  has  not 
hitherto  inspired  hospital  surgeons  with  any  very  great 
confidence  in  its  powers  permanently  to  subjugate  and 
prevent  the  return  of  spasm. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  of  this  signal  instance  of  cure, 
due  to  the  persevering  use  of  an  anesthetic,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  of  the  patient  having  been  much  exhausted  by 
loss  of  blood,  even  before  operation,  provoking  that  kind 
of  excitement,  without  power,  which  belongs  rather  to  an 
irritation  of  the  sensitive  than  the  motor  ingredient  of 
the  nervous  system.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  chloroform 
was  at  first  given  a  V ordinaire,  and  strictly  with  reference 
to  the  performance  of  an  operation.    The  happy  after 
thought  of  perseverance  in  its  continuous  administration 
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was  probably  due  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  sur- 
geon's mind  whilst  contemplating  this  remarkable  instance 
of  excitement,  coupled  with  immense  nervous  and  vascular 
pi'ostration. 

Dover  Street,  June  26th,  1860. 


ACUTE  TRAUMATIC  SPASM  TREATED  BY 
CHLOROFORM  —  RECOVERY. 

My  dear  Traveks, 

I  was  sent  for  between  9  and  10  p.m.,  on  the  14th 
July,  1858,  to  see  a  lad  £et.  17,  who,  whilst  engaged  in  the 
destruction  of  a  wasp's  nest  by  means  of  an  old  gun- 
barrel,  stuffed  with  brimstone  and  gunpowder,  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  his  right  hand  blown  off  through  the 
premature  explosion  of  the  charge. 

I  visited  him  abovit  an  hour  after  the  accident ;  there 
was  nothing  remaining  of  the  hand,  save  a  few  shreds  of 
tendon,  and  my  patient  had  already  lost  a  great  deal  of 
blood.  He  was  noisy  and  altogether  more  excited  than 
is  usual  immediately  after  the  infliction  of  such  severe  in- 
jury. The  stump  was  amputated  forthwith  under  chloro- 
form, the  vessels  promptly  secured,  and  a  cold  water  dress- 
ing applied  to  the  parts  concerned. 

"When  about  to  be  removed  and  carried  to  bed  (the 
scene  of  operation  being  the  entrance  hall  of  a  gentleman's 
house,  three  miles  from  the  town),  it  was  found  out  that 
the  muscles  of  the  back,  from  the  nape  downwards,  were 
fixed  and  rigid.  When  the  effect  of  the  anresthetic  began 
to  subside,  the  disposition  to  excitement  recurred,  but  it 
was  less  marked  than  it  had  been  before  operation.  My 
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patient  now  partook  of  arrowroot  and  brandy ;  subsequently 
a  full  opiate  was  administered.  He  passed  a  restless  night, 
being  easily  aroused,  and  thereupon  violently  excited. 

The  muscles  of  the  face  and  jaw  were  now  (early  the 
next  morning)  implicated.  His  head  was  drawn  to  one 
side,  and  he  could  not  open  his  mouth.  He  was  again 
placed  under  chloroform,  and  its  influence  fully  maintained, 
that  is,  he  remained  more  or  less  under  the  action  of  this 
remedy  for  six  hours  without  intermission. 

On  withdrawing  the  chloroform  and  allowing  him  par- 
tially to  recover,  the  power  of  deglutition  was  seen  to  be 
restored,  and  the  boy  partook  of  some  beef-tea,  which  he 
sucked  up  through  the  tube  of  an  inhaling-pot. 

All  the  worst  symptoms  soon  recurred,  and  chloroform 
was  again  administered.    Turpentine  was  now  injected 
per  anum,  and  applied  also  externally  upon  warm  flannel 
along  the  spine.    He  took  beef-tea  greedily  in  the  inter- 
vals observed  between  the  renewed  appliance  of  the  chlo- 
roform, which  was  prolonged  at  intervals  for  four  days 
and  nights,  upon  the  terms  suggested  and  defined  by  the 
resxiltfof  its  first  exhibition  after  the  operation.    It  is 
certain  that  there  was  no  threat  or  recurrence  of  spasm 
after  the  20th  July,  being  the  sixth  day,  from  and  after 
which  date  he  gradually  rallied.     Quite  two  months 
elapsed  before  the  lad  was  actually  convalescent,  or  capable 
of  maintaining  the  erect  position  without  inconvenience. 
Eventually  he  recovered  perfectly,  and  remains  well. 

Yours  most  truly, 
Britlgewater,  May  1860.  JNO.  PARSONS. 
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rature, and  Ai't  :  Comprising  the  History, 
Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
every  Branch  of  Human  Ejiowledge ;  with 
the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the 
Terms  in  general  use.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Beande,  F.R.S.L.  and  E. ;  assisted  by  De. 
J.  Catttin.  Thu'd  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected ;  with  numerous  Woodcuts.  Svo.  608. 

Professor  Brande's  Lectures  on  Organic 

Chemistry,  as  apphed  to  Manufactures ; 
including  Dyeing,  Bleaching,  CaHco-Print- 
iug,  Sugar-Manufacture,  the  Preservation 
of  Wood,  Tanning,  &c. ;  delivered  before  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Edited 
by  J.  ScoEFEEN,  M.B.  Fcp.  Svo.  with 
Woodcuts,  price  7s.  6d. 

Brewer.  —  An  Atlas  of  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time  :  Com- 
prising a  Series  of  Sixteen  coloured  Maps, 
arranged  in  Clu'onological  Order,  with  Illus- 
trative Memoirs.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Bbevtee, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  English  History  and 
Literature  in  King's  College,  London. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Royal  Svo.  12s.  6d.  half-boimd. 

Brialmont.— The  Life  of  the 'Duke  of 

Wellington.  From  the  French  of  Alexis 
Bkialmont,  Captain  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Belgian  Army :  With  Emendations  and 
Additions.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glf.ig,  M.A., 
Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces  and  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  PaiU's.  With  Maps,  Plans 
of  Battles,  and  Portraits.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Svo.  30s. 

The  TniED  and  Foueth  VoLUJrES  (com- 
pletion) are  now  in  the  press,  and  will  take 
up  the  histoi-y  of  the  Duke  from  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  representing  him  as  nn  Ambassador, 
as  a  Minister,  and  as  a  Citizen. 
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Brodie.  —  Psychological  Inquiries,  in  a 

Series  of  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Influence  of  the  Physical  Organisation  on 
the  Mental  Faculties.  By  Sir  BbnjaMIN  0. 
BEODiE.Bart.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.Svo.  58. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bull  on  the  Maternal  Ma- 
nagement of  Children  m  Health  and  Disease. 
New  Edition.    Ecp.  8yo.  5s, 

Dr.  Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  dm-ing  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  aad  in  the  Lying-in  Room  :  With 
an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion 
with  those  subjects,  &c. ;  and  Hmts  upon 
Nursing.    New  Edition.   Ecp.  8vo.  5s. 

Dr.  Bull's  Work  on  Blindness,  entitled 

the  Sense  of  Vision  Denied  and  Lost.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Johns,  Chaplain  of  the 
Ehud  School,  St.  George's  Fields.  With  a 
brief  Introductory  Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  Mrs.  Btol.    Ecp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Bunsen.  —  Christianity  and  Mankind, 

their  Beginnings  and  Prospects.  By 
Baron  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  corrected,  remodelled, 
and  "extended,  of  Hippolytus  and  his  Age. 
7  Tols.  Syo.  £5.  5s. 

***  This  Edition  is  composed  of  three  distinct  -works, 
which  may  be  had  separately,  as  follows  :— 
1.  Hippolytus  and  Ms  Age ;  or,  the  Begmnings  and 
Prospects  of  Christianity.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  £1.  IO3. 

2  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal  History  ap- 
plied to  Language  and  Religion :  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Alphabetical  Conferences.  2  vols,  8vo. 
price  £1. 133. 

3.  Analecta  Ante-Nicffiua.  3  TOls.  8to.  price  £2.  28. 

Bunsen. —Lyra  Germanica.  Translated 

from  the  German  by  Catheeinb  Wink- 
WOETU.  Fifth  Hdiiion  of  the  EiEST  Seeies, 
Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  chief  Festivals 
of  the  Christian  Year.  New  Edition  of  the 
Second  Seeies,  the  Chi-istian  Life.  Ecp. 
Sto.  price  Ss.  each  Series, 

HYMNS  from  Ltjra  Germanica   ISmo.  Is. 

*,*  These  selections  of  Gemian  Hymns  have  been  made 
from  collections  published  in  Germany  by  Baron  Bunsen  ; 
and  form  companion  volumes  to 

Theologia  Germanica:  Which  setteth  forth 
many  fab  lineaments  of  Divine  Truth,  and 
saith  very  lofty  and  lovely  things  touching 
a  Perfect  Life.  Translated  by  Susanna 
WiNKWOETH.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Eev. 
Chaeles  Kingslet  ;  and  a  Letter  by  Baron 
Bunsen.  Third  Edition.   Ecp.  Svo.  5s. 

Bunsen.  —  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 

History:  An  Historical  Investigation,  in 
Five  Books.  By  Baron  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  C .  H.  Cotteeil,  Esq.,  M.A. 
With  many  lUustrations.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  28s. ; 
Vol.  II.  price  30b.  ;  and  Voi/.  III.  price  25s. 


Bunting.— The  Life  of  Jabez  Bunting, 

D.D.  :  Witli  Notices  of  contemporary  Per- 
sons and  Events.  By  his  Son,  TuOMAS 
Peecival  Bunting.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  with  Two  Portraits  and  a  Vignette, 
in  post  8vo.  price  7s.  Cd.  cloth;  or  {large 
fttfer  and  Proof  Hfigravings)  in  square  crown 
Svo.  10s,  Gd. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress:  With  a 

Preface  by  the  Eev.  Chaeles  Kingsley, 
Hector  of  Eversley ;  and  about  120  Illus- 
trations engraved  on  Steel  and  on  Wood 
from  Original  Designs  by  Charles  Bennett. 
Ecp.  4to.  price  2l8.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas  of  Modern 

and  Ancient  Geography ;  comprising  Fifty- 
two  full-coloured  Maps  ;  with  complete  In- 
dices. New  Edition,  nearly  all  re-engraved, 
enlarged,  and  greatly  improved.  Edited  by 
the  Author's  Son.  Royal  4to.24;s.  half-bound, 

'/The  Modern  Atlas  of   28  fuU- 

{     coloured  Maps.  Royal  Svo. 
^  .   )     price  123. 

Separately  <  rj^i^e  Ancient  Atlas  of  24  fuU- 

/     coloured  Maps,  Royal  Svo. 
V    price  12s. 

Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modern  and 

Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roughly revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  progressive  Discoveries 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
necessary.    Post  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Burton.— First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa ; 

or,  an  Exploration  of  Harar.  By  Richaed 
F.  BuETON,  Captain,  Bombay  Army.  With 
Maps  and  coloured  Plates.    Svo.  18s. 

Burton,  —  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pil- 
grimage to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah,  By 
Richaed  F.  Bueton,  Captain.  Bombay 
Army.  Second l!!dition,veYised;  with  coloured 
Plates  and  Woodcuts,  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
price  243. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer :  A  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  ;  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ; 
Post-Office  Regulations  ;  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 18th  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Acts  of  the  Session  1858.    Fcp.  Svo.  10s,  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer:  A  Popular  Geogra- 

phical  Dictionary  of  All  the  Countries  of 
the  World.  By  the  Author  of  The  Cabinet 
Lawyer.     Fcp.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
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NEW  WOEZS  AHD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Caird.  —  Prairie  Farming  in  America: 

With  Notos  by  tlio  way  on  Canada  and  the 
Ilnitod  Stutes.  By  James  Caiud,  M.P., 
Autlior  of  "English  Agncullure,"  "High 
rnrmiug,"  &c.    16mo.  Ss.  Gtl. 

Calvert.  —  The  Wife's   Manual ;  or, 

Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Rongs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  n  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Eev. 
W.  Calveet,  M.A.  Ornamented  from  De- 
signs by  the  Author  in  the  style  of  Q,uccn 
Elizaheih's  'Prayer-Booh.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Catlow.— Popular  Conchology;  or,  the 

Shell  Cabinet  arranged  according  to  tlic 
Modern  System  :  With  a  detailed  Account 
of  the  Animals,  and  a  complete  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Famihes  and  Genera  of  Eeceut 
and  Fossil  Shells.  By  Agnes  Catxow. 
Second  Edition,  much  improved  ;  with  405 
Woodcut  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Catz  and  Farlie's  Book  of  Emblems.— 

Moral  Emblems,  from  Jacob  Catz  and 
EoBEKT  Faelie  ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  The  IlluRtra- 
tions  freely  rendered  from  designs  found  in 
the  works  of  Catz  and  Farlie,  by  John 
Leighton,  F.S.A.,  and  engraved  under  his 
superintendence.  Imperial  8vo.  with  60 
large  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  numerous 
Vignettes  and  Tail  Pieces, 

Cecil.  —  The  Stud  Farm ;  or,  Hints  on 

Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and 
the  Eoad.  Addi-essed  to  Breeders  of  Eace- 
Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors, 
and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
Cecil.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  5a. 

Cecil's  Stable  Practice ;  or,  Hints  on  Training 

for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Eoad; 
with  Observations  on  Eacing  and  Hunt- 
ing, Wasting,  Eace-Eiding,  and  Handi- 
capping :  Addressed  to  Owners  of  Eaeers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  Eacing,  Steeple-Chasing, 
and  Fox- Hunting.  Second  Edition.  Fcp. 
Bvo.  with  Plate,  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Chapman.  —  History  of  Gustavus  Adol- 

phus  and  of  the  Thu-ty  Years'  War  up  to  the 
King's  Death  :  With  some  Account  of  its 
Conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.  By  B.  Chapman,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Letherhead.   8vo.  with  Plans,  128.  6d. 

onington.  —  Handbook  of  Chemical 

Analysis,  adapted  to  the  Unitary  System  of 
Notation.  By  F.  T.  Coninqxon,  M.A., 
F.C.S.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Also  Tables  of 
Qualilaiive  Analysis,  designed  as  a  Com- 
panion to  the  Handbook,  price  2s,  6d. 


Connolly.— The  Romance  of  the  Ranks ; 

or,  Anecdotes,  Episodes,  and  Social  Inci- 
dents of  Military  Life.  By  T.  W.  J. 
Connolly,  QuarterniasteV  of  the  Eoyal 
Engineers.    2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

Connolly's  History  of  the  Eoyal  Sappers  and 

Miners  :  Including  the  Services  of  llie  Corps 
in  the  Crimea  and  at  the  Siege  of  Sebastopol. 
Second  Edilion,  revised  and  enlarged  ;  with 
17  coloured  plates.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  SOs. 

Conybeare  and  Howson.— The  Life  and 

Epistles  of  Saint  Paul :  Comprising  a  com- 
lolete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a 
Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in 
Chronological  Order.  13y  the  Eev.  W.  J. 
Contbeaee,  M.A. ;  and  the  Eev.  J.  S. 
Howson,  M.A.  Third  Edilion,  revised  and 
corrected ;  with  several  Maps  and  Wood- 
outs,  and  4  Plates.  2  vols,  square  crown 
8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Original  Edition,  with  more 
numerous  Illustrations,  in  2  vols.  4to.  price 
48s. — may  also  be  had. 

Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine  :  Comprising  General  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Morbid  Struetiu-es,  and  the  Disorders  es- 
pecially incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life;  with  nume- 
rous approved  Formulse  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  Now  complete  in  3  vols. 
8vo.  price  £5.  lis.  cloth. 

Bishop  Cotton's  Instructions  in  the 

Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Christianity.  In- 
tended chiefly  as  an  Introduction  to  Confir- 
mation.   Fourth  Edilion.    18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Cresy's  Encyclopsedia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Prac- 
tical. Illustrated  by  upwards  of  3,000 
Woodcuts.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  in  a 
Supplement,comprising  Metropolitan  Water- 
Supply,  Drainage  of  Towns,  Eailways, 
Cubical  Proportion,  Brick  and  Iron  Con- 
struction, Iron  Screw  Piles,  Tubular  Bridges, 
&c.    8vo.  63s.  cloth. 

Crosse.— Memorials,  Scientific  and  Li- 
terary, of  Andrew  Crosse,  the  Electrician. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Ceosse.    Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Crowe.  — The  History  of  France.  By 

Ethe  Evans  Ceowe.  In  Five  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  6vo.  price  14s. 
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Cruikshank.  —  The  Life  of  Sir  John 

ralstatf,  illustrated  in  a  Series  ol'  Twenty- 
ibur  original  Etcliings  by  George  Cruik- 
sliank.  Accompanied  by  an  imaginary 
Biography  of  the  Knight  by  Eobeht  U. 
Bbough.    Eoyal  8vo.  price  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

Lady  Gust's  InvaUd's  Book.  — The  In- 
valid's Own  Book  :  A  Collection  of  Recipes 
from  vai'ious  Books  and  various  Countries. 
By  the  Honoiu-able  Lady  Cust.  Second 
Edition.    Fop.  8to.  price  28.  6d. 

Dale.— The  Domestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts  :  Paet  I.  Church 
Services  adapted  for  Domestic  Use,  with 
Prayers  for  Every  Day  of  the  Weet,  selected 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  Pakt 
'  II.  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  Eveiy  Svmday 
in  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale, 
M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's. 
Second  Edition.  Post  4to.  21s.  cloth; 
3l8.  6d.  calf  ;  or  £2.  lOs.  morocco. 

t  The  FAjnLT  Chaplaiit,  12s. 
Separiitely  \  j^jj  dombstio  Liiuk&y,  10s,  Gd. 

Davy  (Dr.  J.)  — The  Angler  and  his 

Friend ;  or,  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fish- 
ing Excursions.  By  John  Daty,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  &c.    Fop.  8ro.  price  63. 

The  Angler  in  the  lake  District:  or,  Piscatory 

Colloquies  and  Fisliing  Excursions  in  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland.  By  John 
Daty,  M.D.,  F.R.S.   Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

De  Fonblanque.  —  The  Administration 

and  Organisation  of  the  British  Ai-my,  with 
especial  reference  to  Finance  and  Supply. 
By  Edward  Baeeington  De  Fonblanque, 
Assistant  Commissary- General.    8vo.  128. 

De  la  Rive.— A  Treatise  on  Electricity 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  LA  Rive, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  V.  Walkee, 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions.   3  vols.  8vo.  price  £3.  13s.  cloth. 

Domenech.  —  Seven  Years'  Residence  in 

the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America.  By 
the  Abbe  Domenech.  With  a  Map,  and 
about  Sixty  Woodcut  Illustrations.  2  vols, 
gyo.  \Just  ready. 

The  Abbe  Domenech's  Missionary  Adventures 

in  Texas  and  Mexico  :  A  Personal  Narrative 
of  Six  Years'  Sojourn  in  those  Regions. 
Translated  under  the  Author's  superin- 
tendence.   8vo.  with  Map,  10s.  6d. 


The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 
Religious  Sceptic.  QlhEdiiion.  Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author:  Being  a  Rejoinder  to  Profeseor 
Newman's  Repli/ :  Including  a  full  Exami- 
nation of  that-  Writer's  Criticism  on  the 
Character  of  Clirist ;  and  a  Cliapter  on  the 
Aspects  and  Pretensions  of  Modern  Deism. 
Second  Edition,  revised.    Post  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of 

the  New  Testament :  Being  an  Attempt  at  a 
Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and 
the  EugUsh  Texts  ;  including  a  Concordance 
to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek- 
English  and  English-Greek.  New  Edition, 
■with  a  new  Index.    Royal  Bvo.  price  42s. 

The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance of  the  Old  Testament :  Being  an 
Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations  ; 
■with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names 
and  theu''  Ocourrenoes,  &c.  2  vols,  royal 
Bvo.  £3. 13s.  6d. ;  large  paper,  £4. 148.  6d. 

Ephemera's   Handbook   of  Angling; 

teaching  Fly-Fishing,  TroUing,  Bottom- 
Fishing,  Salmon-Fishing  :  With  the  Natural 
History  of  River-Fish,  and  the  best  Modes 
of  Catching  them.  Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved;  ■with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.5s. 

Ephemera's  Book  of  the  Salmon:  Com- 
prising the  Theory,  Principles,  and_  Prac- 
tice of  Fly-Fishing  for  Sahnon ;  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire ;  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  its  Habits  described,  and  the  best 
way  of  artificially  Breeding  it.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  coloured  Plates,  price  14s. 

Fairbairn.— Useful  Information  for  En- 
gineers :  Being  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Engineers  of  Yorkshu-e  and 
Lancashire.  With  Appendices,  containing 
the  Results  of  Experimental  Inquiries  into 
the  Strength  of  Materials,  the  Causes  of 
Boiler  Explosions,  &c.  By  William 
Faiebaien,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  Second  Edition  ; 
■with  numerousPlates  and  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

First  Impressions  of  the  Newf  World  on 

Two  Travellers  from  the  Old  in  the  Autumn 
of  1858  :  with  Map  by  Arrowsmith.  Post 
8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Fischer.— Francis  Bacon  of  Verulam: 

Realistic  Philosophy  and  its  Age.    By  Dr. 
K.  Fisohee.    Translated  by  JoHN  OxEN- 
I      roED.    Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Forester— Rambles  in  the  Islands  of  i 

Coi'sicn'  nnd  Snrdinia :  Witli  Notices  of 
•  tlieir  History,  Antiquities,  and  present 
Condition.  By  Thomas  Fobester,  Au- 
thor of  Norway  in  1848-1849.  With 
coloured  Map  ;  and  numerous  Illustrations 
in  Ooloui-s  and  Tints  and  on  Wood,  from 
Drawings  made  dvmng  the  Tour  by  Lieut. - 
Col.  M.  A.  BiDDTJLPH,  E.A.  Imperial 
8ro.  price  28s. 

Frazer.  —  Letters  of  Sir  A.  S.  Frazer, 

K.C.B.,  Commnnding  the  Royal  Horse  Artil- 
lery under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  :  Written 
during  the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  Cam- 
paigns. Edited  by  Major-General  Sabine, 
R.A.  With  Portrait,  2  Maps,  and  Plan. 
8ro.  18s. 

Freeman  and  Salvin.  —  Falconry :  Its 

Claims,  History,  and  Practice.  By  Gage 
Eable  Feeeman,  M.A.  ("  Peregrine"  of  the 
Field  newspaper)  j  and  Capt.  P.  H.  Saltin. 
Post  8ro.  with  Woodcut  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  Wolf. 

Garratt.— Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  In- 
stinct ;  or.  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  By 
GrEOEGE  Gaeeatt.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  improved;  with  a  Frontispiece.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  4s.  6d. 

Gilbart.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bank- 
ing. By  James  Wiliiam  Giibaet,  F.R.S. 
Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  2  vols. 
12mo.  Portrait,  16s. 

Gilbart's  Logic  of  Banking :  a  Familiar  Ex- 
position of  the  Principles  of  Reasoning,  and 
their  application  to  the  Art  and  the  Science 
of  Banking.    12mo.  with  Portrait,  12s.  6d. 

Gleig.— Essays,  Biographical,  Historical, 

and  Miscellaneous,  contributed  chiefly  to  the 
Edinburffh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  R,  Gleig,  M.A.,  Chaplam- General 
to  the  Forces  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 
2  vols.  Svo.  2l8. 


1.  Dr.  Clialmei-f. 

2.  Our  Defensive  Arma- 

ment. 

3.  Natural  Theology. 
1.  Military  Bridges. 
5.  TheWaroftliePunjaul). 


CONTENTS. 

6.  The  Puritans. 

7.  General  Miller. 

8.  India  and  its  Array. 

9.  The  Mfldclienstien. 
10.  Military  Education. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Coenet,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  21s. ;  morocco,  £1.  16s. 

Gosse.  — A    Naturalist's   Sojourn  in 

Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  GosSE,  Esq.  With 
Plates.    Post  8vo.  price  14s. 


Greathed.—Iietters  written  during  the 

Sifgo  of  Delhi.  By  II.  II.  Gjujatukd,  late 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Edited  by  his 
Widow.    Post  Svo.  88.  6d. 

Green.— Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  Eng- 
land. By  Mrs.  Maey  Anne  Eteeett 
Geeen,  Editor  of  the  Letters  of  Royal  and 
Illustrious  Ladies.  Witli  uuiiierous  Por- 
traits. Complete  in  6  vols,  post  Svo.  price 
10s.  6d.  each. — Any  Volume  may  be  had 
separately  to  complete  sets. 

Greyson.  —  Selections  from  the  Corre- 
spondence of  R.  E.  H.  Geetson,  Esq. 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  The  Eclipse  of 
Faith.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  7b.  6d. 

Grove,  —  The  Correlation  of  Physical 

Forces.  By  W.  R.  Geote,  Q.C,  M.A.,  ' 
F.R.S.,  &c.    Third  Edition.    Svo.  price  7s. 

Gurney.— St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV. :  Being 

a  Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketches. 
By  the  Rev.  John  H.  Gfbney,  M.  A.,  Rector 
of  St.  Mary's,  Marylebone.   Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Evening  Recreations ;  or,  Samples  from  the 
Lecture-Room.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
GuENEY,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 

Gwilt's"  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  Gwiit.  With  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  J.  S. 
Gwht.    Fourth  Edition.    Svo.  42s. 

Hare  (Archdeacon).-The  Life  of  Luther, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
Gtjstat  Konig.  With  Explanations  by 
Archdeacon  Habb  and  SusAiWA  Wink- 
WOETH.   Fcp.  4to.  price  283. 

Harford.-Life  of.MicTiael  Angelo  Buon- 
arroti: With  Translations  of  many  of  his 
Poems  and  Letters  ;  also  Memoirs  of  Savo- 
narola, Raphael,  and  Vittoria  Colonua.  By 
John  S.  Haefobd,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Second  Editioti,  thoroughly  revised;  with 
20  copperplate  Engravings.  2  vols.  Svo.  25s. 

niustrations,  Architectural  and  Pictorial,  of 
the  Genius  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti. 
With  Descriptions  of  the  Plates,  by  the 
Commendatore  Canina  ;  C.  R.  Cockebell, 
Esq.,  R.A. ;  and  J.  S.  Habfobd,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Folio,  73s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge ;  or, 

Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  of  E.  M. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Habbison,  M.A.,  Domestic 
Chaplam  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge,   Fcp.  Svo.  price  Ss. 
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Harry Hieover— Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Talk  ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Yoimg  Sportsmen. 
By  Hakky  Hieotee.  New  Edition,  2  vols. 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  243. 

Harry  Hieovor.-  The  Hunting-Field.  By  Harry 
HiEOVEE.  With  Two  Plates.  Fcp.  8to. 
58.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.  —  Practical  Horsemanship. 
By  Haret  Hieotee.  Second  Edition ;  with 
2  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Pocket  and  the  Stud;  or, 

Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the 
Stable.  By  Haeet  Hieotee.  Thii-d 
Edition;  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcp. 
Sto.  price  5s.  half-boimd. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  for  Practical  Pur- 
poses and  Practical  Men:  Being  a  Guide 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  show.  By  Haeet  Hieotee.  With 
2  Plates.    Ecp.  Sro.  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Hassall. -Adulterations  Detected;  or, 

Plain  Instructions  for  the  Discovery  of 
Frauds  in  Food  and  Medicine.  By  Aethtje 
Hill  Hassall,  M.D.  Lond.,  Analyst  of  The 
Lancet  Sanitary  Commission  ;  and  Author  of 
the  Keports  of  that  Commission  published 
under  the  title  of  Food  and  its  Adulterations 
(which  may  also  be  had,  in  8vo.  price  28s.) 
With  225  Illustrations,  engraved  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  17s.  6d. 

Hassall.— A  History  of  the  British  Fresh 

Water  Alg£e  :  Including  Descriptions  of  the 
Desmidese  and  Diatomaceee.  With  upwards 
of  One  Hundred  Plates  of  Figures,  illus- 
trating the  various  Species.  By  Aethlji 
Hill  Hassall,  M.D.,  Author  of  ilicro- 
scopic  Anatomy  of  the  Suman  Body,  &c.  2 
vols.  8vo.  with  103  Plates,  price  £1.  153. 

Col.  Hawker's  Instructions  to  Young 

Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  11th  Edition,  revised  by  the 
Author's  Son,  Major  P.  W.  L.  Hawkee  ; 
with  a  Bust  of  the  Author,  and  numerous 
Hlustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  IBs. 

Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities  :  Containing 

Bolls  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  Together 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  from  the 
Foundation  of  their  respective  States ;  the 
Peerage  and  Nobility  of  Great  Britain  ;  &c. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  conti- 
nued, of  Beatson's  Political  Index.  8vo. 
price  25s.  half-bound. 


Hayward.  —  Biographical  and  Critical 

Essays,  reprinted  from  Eeviews,  with  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections.  By  A.  Haywahd, 
Esq.,  Q.C.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  243. 


COlfTEKTS. 

12.  Tlie  Crimean  Campaign. 
Hi,  American  Orators  aiul 

Statesmen. 
I  t.  Journalism  in  Franco. 
If).  Parisian  Morals  and 
Manners. 

16.  The  Imitative  Powei'S  of 
Music. 

17.  British  Field  Sports. 

18.  Science  and  Literature 
of  Etiquette. 

19.  The  Art  of  Dining. 


1.  Sydney  Smith. 

2.  Samuel  ItOKcrs. 
!1.  James  Smith. 

4.  George  Sehvyn. 

5,  Lord  Chesterlield. 
0.  Lord  Melbourne. 

7.  General  Von  lladowit/.. 

8.  Countess  Hahn-Hahn. 
y.  Do    Stondahl  (Henri 

Beyle). 

10.  Pierre  Dupont. 

11.  Lord  Eldon  and  the 

Chances  of  the  Bar. 

Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  SiE  John  F.  W.  Heeschel, 
Bai't.,  K.H.,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected  to  the  existing  state  of  Astro- 
nomical Knowledge ;  with  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts.  8vo.  price  18s. 

Sir  John  Herschel' s  Essays  from  the  Edin- 

lurgh  and  Quarterly  Revieios,  with  Ad- 
■    dresses  and  other  Pieces.    8vo.  price  18s. 

Hinchliff.— Summer  Months  among  the 

Alps  :  With  the  Ascent  of  Monte  Eosa. 
By  Thomas  W.  Hinohlief,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  4  tinted 
Yiews  and  3  Maps.  Post  8vo.  price  lOS.  6d. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Eank.  Fcp.8vo.  in-ice  Half-a-Crown. 

Holland.  —  Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions. By  SiE  Hekey  Holland,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.E.S.,  &c..  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen  and  Prince-Consort.  Third 
Edition,  revised  throughout  and  corrected  ; 
with  some  Additions.    8vo.  18s. 

Sir  H,  Holland's  Chapters  on  Mental  Physi- 
ology, founded  chiefliy  on  Chapters  contained 
in  Medical  Notes  and  Refections.  Second 
Edition  .    Post  8vo.  price  83.  6d. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens;  or,  a  Popular 

Guide  to  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew.  By  Sie  William  Jackson  Hookeb, 
K.H.,  &c.,  Director,    16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Hooker  and  Arnott.— The  British  Flora ; 

comprising  the  Phcenogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections  ;  and  nu- 
merous Figm-es  illustrative  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sie  W.  J. 
HooKEE,  P.E.A.  and  L.S.,  &c. ;  and  G.  A. 
Walkee-Aenott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12ino, 
with  12  Plates,  price  14s. ;  with  the  Plates 
coloui'ed,  price  21s. 
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10  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Home's  Introduction  to  the  Critical 

Studj  and  Knowledge  of  tbo  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Tcntli  Edition,  revised,  corrected, 
find  bi'ouglit  down  to  the  present  time. 
Edited  by  the  Eov.  T.  Haetweil  Hoene, 
B.D.  (tlio  Author)  ;  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Datidson,  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
and  LL.D.  ;  and  S.  Phideaux  Teegelxes, 
LL.D.  With  4  Majis  and  22  Vignettes  and 
Facsimiles.    4  vols.  8vo.  £3.  13s.  6d. 

*,*  The  Four  Volumoa  may  also  bo  had  separately  as 
follows  :— 

Vol.  I.— a  Summary  of  the  Evidence  for  Ihe  Goiminenesn, 
Authenticity,  Uncorrupted  Preservation,  and  Inspiration  of 
-  the  Holy  Scriptures.  BytheRov.T.H.Horne,B.l)..8vo.ltis. 

Vol,.  II.— The  Text  ofthe  Old  Testament  considered :  With 
a  Treatise  on  Sacred  Interpretation  ;  and  a  brief  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  Books  and  the  Apocrt/pha.  By  S, 
Davidson,  D.D.  (Halle)  and  LL.D  8vo.  258. 

Vol.  III.— A  SummaiY  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Anti- 
quities. By  the  Eev.  T.  H.  Horne,  B.D  8vo.  188. 

Vol..  IV.— An  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  ofthe 
Ifeio  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Horne,  B.D.  The 
Critical  Part  re-written,  and  the  remainder  revised  and 
edited  by  B.  P.  TregeUes,  LL.D  8vo.  18s. 

Home. —  A  Compendious  Introduction 

to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Eev. 
T.  HaetwelI)  Hoeke,  B.D.  New  Edition, 
with  Maps  and  Illustrations.    12mo.  93. 

Hoskyns.— Talpa ;  or,  tlie  Chronicles  of 

a  Clay  Farm  :  An  Agricultm-al  Fragment. 
By  Chandos  Ween  Hoskxns,  Esq.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  24  Woodcuts  from  the 
original  Designs  by  GrEOEGE  Ceuikshane. 
16mo.  price  5s,  6d. 

Howitt  (A.  M.)  — An  Axt-Student  in 
Munich.  By  Anna  Maex  Howitt.  2 
vols,  post  8vo.  price  143. 

Howitt.— The  Children's  Year.  By  Mary 

HowiTT.  With  Four  Illustrations,  from 
Designs  by  A.  M.  Howitt.  Square  16mo.  5s. 

Howitt.— Tallangetta,  the  Squatter's 

Home :  A  Story  of  Australian  Life.  By 
William  Howitt,  Author  of  Ttvo  Tears  in 
Victoria,  &c.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  IBs. 

Howitt.  — Land,    Labour,  and  Gold; 

or,  Two  Years  in  Yictoria  :  With  Yisit  to 
Sydney  and  Yan  Diemen's  Land.  By 
William  Howitt.  Second  Edition,  con- 
taining the  most  recent  Information  re- 
garding the  Colony.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
price  10s. 

*  Howitt.— Visits  to  Remarkable  Places : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Ficlds,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tive of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  With 
about  80  Wood  Engravings.^  New  Edition. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  price  25b. 


William  Hewitt's  Boy's  Country  Book: 

Being  the  Eeal  Life  of  a  Country  Boy, 
written  by  liimeelf  j  exhibiting  all  tlie 
Amusements,  Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of 
Children  in  the  Countrj'.  New  Edition  ; 
with  4X)  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  Gs. 

Howitt.  — The  Rural  Life  of  England.  By 
William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  revised ;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.    Medium  Svo.  2l8. 

The  Abbe'  Hue's  work  on  the  Chinese 

Empire,  founded  on  Fourteen  Years'  Travels 
and  Residence  in  China.  Peojj/e's  Edition, 
with  2  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo , 
price  5s. 

Hue— Christianity  in  China,  Tartary, 

and  Thibet.  By  M.  I'Abbe  Hue,  formerly 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  China  ;  Author  of 
T/ie  Chinese  Empire,  &c.  YoLS.  I.  and  II. 
Svo.  21s. ;  and  Yol.  III.  price  10s.  6d. 

Hudson's  Plain  Directions  for  Making 

Wills  in  eonfonnity  with  the  Law.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  revised  by  the 
Author  ;  and  practically  illustrated  by  Spe- 
cimens of  Wills  containing  many  varieties 
of  Bequests,  also  Notes  of  Cases  judicially 
decided  since  the  Wills  Act  came  into  ope- 
i-ation.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Hudson's  Executor's  Guide.  New  and 

enlarged  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author 
with  reference  to  the  latest  reported  Cases 
and  Acts  of  Parliament.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Hudson  and  Kennedy.— Wliere  there 's 

a  Win  there 's  a  Way  :  An  Ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  by  a  New  Route  and  Without  Guides. 
By  the  Rev.  0.  Hudson,  M.A.,  and  E.  S. 
Kennedy,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  Plate 
and  Map.    Post  Svo.  5s.  6d. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.  Translated,  with 

the  Author's  authority,  by  Mes.  Sabine. 
YoLS.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Half-a-Crown  each, 
sewed ;  3s.  6d.  each,  cloth  :  or  in  post  Svo. 
123.  each,  cloth.  Yol.  III.  post  Svo. 
I2s.  6d.  cloth :  or  in  16mo.  Paet  I.  23.  6d. 
sewed,  3s.  6d.  cloth  ;  and  Part  II.  3s.  sewed, 
4s.  cloth.  YoL.  lY.  Part  I.  post  Svo.  15s. 
cloth  5  and  16mo.  price  7s.  6d.  clotli,  or 
7s.  sewed. 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature.  Translated, 
with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mes.Saeinr. 
16mo.  price  6s. :  or  in  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each, 
cloth  J  2s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 
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Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury ;  con- 

sistin"  of  Memoirs,  Sketelies,  and  brief 
Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persona  ot 
AU  At'es  and  Nations,  fi-om  the  Earliest 
Period"  of  History :  Forming  a  complete 
Popular  Dictionaiy  of  Universal  Biography. 
Eleventh  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  ex- 
tended in  a  Supplement  to  the  Present 
Time.  Fop.  8vo.  lOs.  cloth ;  bound  ui  roan, 
12s. ;  calf,  123.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and 

Library  of  Eeference.  Comprising  an  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  and  Gi-amjnar,  a  Universal 
Gbzetteer,  a  Classical  Dictionai-y,  a  Clarono- 
logy,  a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  usefid  Tables,  &c.  New 
Edition,  entirely  reconstructed  and  re- 
printed;  revised  and  improved  by  B.  B. 
WooDWAHD,  B. A.  F.S.A. :  Assisted  by  J . 
MoEEis,  Solicitor,  London ;  and  W.Hughes, 
F.E.G.S.  Ecp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth ;  bound  m 
roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Mauader's  Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

or  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature  :  In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  distinguish  the  different  Classes, 
Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  vnth  a 
variety  o*interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts-.  New  Edition.  Ecp.  8vo.  price 
10s.  cloth ;  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury;  com- 
prising a  General  Introductory  OutUne  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation  that  exists ;  their  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  In- 
habitants, then-  ReUgion,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, &c.  New  Edition  ;  revised  through- 
out, with  a  new  Geneeal  Index.  Fcp.  8vo. 
lOs.  cloth  ;  roan,  128. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's   Geographical  Treasury.— 

The  Treasui7  of  Geography,  Physical,  His- 
torical, Descriptive,  and  PoUtical ;  contain- 
ing a  succinct  Account  of  Every  Country  in 
'  the  World  :  Preceded  by  an  Introductory 
Outline  of  the  History  of  Geography;  a 
Familiar  Inquiry  into  the  Varieties  of  Race 
and  Language  exhibited  by  different  Nations ; 
and  a  View  of  the  Relations  of  Geography 
to  Astronomy  and  Physical  Science.  Com- 
pleted by  WiMiAM  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  Nno 
EMion  ;  with  7  Maps  and  16  Steel  Plates. 
Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth ;  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  128. 6d, 


Mildred  Norman  the  Nazarene.  By  a 
WoEKiKO  Man.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 


Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.  By  the  Rev.  Chaei-eS 
Meeivale,  B.D.,  late  Follow  of  St.  John  b 
College,  Cambridge.    Bvo.  witli  Maps. 

Voi-s.  I.  ana  II.  comprising  the  History  to  tlio  Fa"  of 
Julius  Ctemr.  Second  Edition  :"j 

Vol.  hi.  to  the  ostabUBhmeut  of  tlio  Monarcliy  by  All- 
ffustug.   Second  Edition  

Vols.  IV.  and  V.  iiom  Auomttcs  to  Clatidius,  B.C.  27  to 

A.D.  5i  

Vol.  VI.  from  the  Reign  of  Nero,  A.u.  M,  to  the  FaU  of 
Jerusalem,  A.r.  70  -i"^- 

Merivale.-The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic : 
A  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Meei- 
TAi-E,B.D.    New  Edition.    12mo.  76. 6d. 

Merivale  (Miss).— Christian"  Records : 

Short  History  of  ApostoUc  Age.    By  L.  A. 
Meeitale.    Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d, 

Miles.— The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to 

Keep  it  Sound.  Mghih  Edition ;  with  an 
Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general,  and  Hunters 
in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12  Woodcuts. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq.  Imperial  Svo.  12s.  6d. 

Two  Caste  or  Models  of  Off  Fore  Feet,  No.  1,  Shod  for 
All  Purposes,  No.  2,  S/ml  with  Leather,  on  Mr.  Miles's  plan, 
may  be  had,  price  3b.  each. 

Miles.— A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing. 

By  William  Miles,  Esq.  With  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    New  Edition.    Post  Svo.  2s. 

Milner's  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

With  Additions  by  the  late  Rev.  ISAAO 
Milnee,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition, 
revised,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Geantham,  B.D.  4  vols.  Svo.  price  52b. 


Minturn.— From  New  York  to  Delhi  by 

way  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Australia,  and  China. 
By  RoBEET  B.  MiNTtTEN,  Jun.  With 
coloured  Route-Map  of  India,  Post  Svo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Mollhausen.  — Diary  of  a  Journey  from'- 

the  Mississippi  to  the  Coasts  of  the  Pacific, 
with  a  United  States  Government  Expedi- 
tion. By  B.  MoLLHATJSEN,  Topographical 
Draughtsman  and  Naturalist  to  the  Expe- 
dition. With  an  Introduction  by  Baron 
Humboldt  ;  a  Map,  coloured  Illustrations, 
and  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 

James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works: 

CoUectivo  Edition  ;  with  the  Author's  Auto- 
biographical Prefaces,  complete  iu  One 
Volume  ;  with  Portrait  and  Vi  -  nette.  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  10s.  6d.  cioth ;  morocco, 
21a. — Or,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  other  Plates,  price  148. 
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Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Health  and 
Morals.  By  Geobge  Moohe,  M.D.  Fi/'lh 
Ediiion.    Top.  8ro.  68. 

Moore.— Man  and  his  Motives.  By  George 
MooEE,  M.D.   Third  EdUion.  Fop.  8vo.  6s. 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the 
Mind.  By  Geoege  Moobe,  M.D.  Third 
Edition.    Pep.  8vo.  63. 

Moore.  — Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by 
the  Eight  Hon.  Loud  John  Eussell,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustrations. 
8  vols,  post  Svo.  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works :  Com- 
prising the  Author's  Autobiographical  Pre- 
faces, latest  Corrections,  and  Notes.  Various 
Editions  of  the  separate  Poems  and  complete 


Poetical  Works,  as  follows  : — 

S.  it 

LALLA  KQOKH,  32mo.  ruby  type                           1  0 

LALLA  BOOKH,  16mo.  Vignette                             2  0 

LALLA  ROOKH,  square  crowii  Sto.  Plates              15  0 

LALLA  ROOKH,  fep.  Ito.  with  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions by  Tenitiel,  in  the  press. 

IRISH  MELODIES,  32mo.  ruby  type                         1  0 

IRISH  MELODIES,  16mo.  Vignette                        2  6 

IRISH  MELODIES,  square  cro\Tn  Svo.  Plates          21  0 

IRISH  MELODIES,  illustrated  by  Maclise,  super- 
royal  Svo                                                         31  6 

SONGS,  BALLADS,  and  SACRED  SONGS,  32mo. 

ruby  type                                                         2  6 

SONGS,  BALLADS,  and  SACRED  SONGS,  16mo. 

Vignette                                                            5  0 

POETICAL  WORKS,  People's  Edit.  10  Paets,  each  1  0 

POETICAL  WORKS,  Cabinet  Edition,  10  Vols.  ea.  3  G 

POETICAL  WORKS,  Traveller's  Edit.,  crown  Svo.  12  6 

POETICAL  WORKS,  Library  Edition,  medium  Svo.  21  0 
SELECTIONS,  entitled  "POETRY and  PICTURES 

from  THOMAS  MOORE,"  fcp.lto.  with  WoodEiigs.  21  0 

MOORE'S  EPICUREAN,  16mo.  Vignette                   5  0 


Editions  printed  loilh  the  Music, 

IRISH  MELODIES,  People's  Edition,  small  4to.  . .  12  0 

IRISH  MELODIES,  imperial.  Svo.  small  music  size  31  6 
HARMONISED  AIRS  from  IRISH  MELODIES, 

imperial  Svo   13  " 

NATIONAL  AIRS,  People's  Edition,  10  Nos.  each. .   1  0 

NATIONAL  AIRS,  imperial  Svo.  small  music  size. .  31  6 
SACRED  SONGS  and  SONGS  from  SCRIPTURE, 

imperial  Svo   16  0 

No  Edition  of  Thomas  Moore's  Poetical 
Works,  or  of  any.  separate  Poem  of  Moore's, 
can  be  published  complete  except  by  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co. 

Morell— Elements  of  Psychology :  Part 

I.,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers.  By  J.  D.  Moeell,  M.A.,  One  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Morning  Clouds.    By  the  Author  of 

The  Afternoon  of  Life.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition,  revised  throughout.     Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Morris  (F.  0.)— Anecdotes  in  Natural 

History.  By  the  Eev.  E.  O.  Monnis,  B.A., 
Eector  of  Nunburuholme,  Yorkshire,  Author 
of  "  History  of  the  Nests  and  Eggs  of 
British  Birds,".  &c.    Ecp.  Svo.  {Just  ready. 

Morris  (J.) -The  Life  and  Martyrdom 

of  St.  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  Legate  of  the  Holy  See.  By 
John  Moeeis,  Canon  of  Northampton. 
Post  Svo.  9s. 

Morton.— The  Resources  of  Estates :  A 

Treatise  on  the  Agricultural  Improvement 
and  General  Management  of  Landed 
Property.  By  John  Lockhaet  Moeton, 
Civil  and  Agricultural  Engineer ;  Author 
of  Thirteen  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  Prize  Essays.  With  25Hliistrations 
in  Lithography.    Eoyal  Svo.  31s.  6d. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  H. 
Moseley,  M.A.,  E.E.S.,  Canon^f  Bristol, 
&c.  Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  nu- 
merous Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  Svo.  246. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late  Colonel 

Aemine  Mountain,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the 
.  Qaeen,  and  Adjutant- General  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Eorces  in  India.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
MoTTNTAlN.  Second  Edition,  revised  ;  with 
Portrait.    Ecp.  Svo.  price  63. 

Mure.  —  A  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  WiiiUAM  MiTEE,  M.P.  of  CaldweU. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  Svo.  price 
36s. ;  Vol.  IV.  price  15s. ;  Vol.  V.  price  18s. 

Murray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography  ; 

comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the 
Earth  :  Exhibiting  its  Eelation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the- 
Natm-al  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industrv,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Civ'il  and  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition  ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  60s. 

Neale.  —  The  Closing  Scene  ;  or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidehty  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Eemarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Eev.  Eeskine  Neale,  M.A.  New  Editions. 
2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  6s.  each. 


.isHED  BY  LONGMAN,  GREEN.  AiSD  CO. 


Normanby(Lord).— A  Year  of  Revolu- 
tion From  a  Journal  kept  in  Pans  m  the 
Year  1848.  By  the  Marquis  of  Noemanby, 
E.G.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 

Ogilvie.  — The  Master-Builder's  Plan; 

or  tbe  Principles  of  Organic  Architecture 
as  indicated  in  tbe  Typical  Forms  of  Animals. 
By  George  Ogiltie,  M.D.  Post  Svo. 
with  72  Woodcxits,  price  6s.  6d. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 

A  Sketch.  By  Cedbic  Oldacbe,  Esq.,  of 
Sax  -  Normanbury,  sometime  of  Christ 
Chm-cb,  Oxou.    Crown  Svo.  price  93.  6d. 

Osborn.  —  Quedah ;  or,  Stray  Leaves 

from  a  Journal  in  Malayan  Waters.  By 
Captain  Sheeaed  Osboen,  E.N.,  O.B., 
Author  of  Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Jour- 
nal, &c.  With  a  colom-ed  Chart  and  tinted 
Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Osborn.— The  Discovery  of  the  North- 
west Passage  by  H.M.S.  Investigator,  Cap- 
tain E.  M'Cluee,  1850-1854.  Edited  by 
Captain  Sheeaed  Osboen,  C.B.,  from  the 

■  logs  and  Journals  of  Captain  E.  M'Clure-. 
Thu-d  Edition,  revised ;  with  Additions  to 
tbe  Chapter  on  the  Hybernation  of  Animals 
in  the  Arctic  Eegions,  a  Geological  Paper 
by  Sir  Eodeeick  I.  MttechiSON,  a  Portrait 
of  Captain  M'Clure,  a  coloured  Chart  and 
tinted  Illustrations,    Svo.  price  15s. 

Owen.  — Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate 
Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  By  Eichaed  Owen,  E.E.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  to  the  CoUege.  Second 
Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts.    Svo.  2l8. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate 
Animals,  delivered  at  tbe  Royal  CoUege  of 
Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.   Vol.  I.  8to.  price  148. 

Memoirs  of  Admiral  Parry,  the  Arctic 

Navigator.  By  his  Son,  the  Ear.  E.  Pabet, 
M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
Sixth  Edition ;  with  a  Portrait  and  coloured 
Chart  of  the  North- West  Passage.  Ecp. 
Svo.  price  5s. 

Pattison.  — The  Earth  and  the  Word; 

or.  Geology  for  Bible  Students.  By  S.  E. 
Pattison,  F.G.S.  Ecp,  Svo.  with  coloured 
Map,  3s,  6d. 


Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers :  a  Series  of 

Excursions  by 


E.  L.  Amks,  M.A. 

E.  ANBEBSOIf, 

J.  lUit,  M.R.I.A. 

C.  H.  BUNBTJBT,  M.A. 

llov.  J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A. 

R.  W.  E.  FOESTEII, 

Rev.  J.  F.  lUnDY,  B.D. 


P.  V.  Hawkins,  M.A. 

T.  W.  HiNcnLiPF,  M.A. 

E.  S.  Kennedy,  B.A. 

W.  Mathews,  Jun.,  M.A. 

A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.U 

A.  Wills,  of  the  Middle  lom- 

l)le,  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
J.  TXNDALL,  F.R.S. 


Edited  by  John  Bali,,  M.E.I.A.,  F.L.&., 

President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Second 
Edition  ;  with  8  Illustrations  in  Chromo- 
lithography,  S  Maps  illustrative  of  the 
Mountain-Explorations  described  in  the 
volume,  a  Map  illustrative  of  the  Ancient 
Glaciers  of  part  of  Caernarvonshu-e,  various 
Engravings  on  Wood,  and  several  Diagrams, 
Square  crown  Svo,  21^. 

The  Eight  Swiss  Maps,  accompanied 
by  a  Table  of  the  Heights  of  Mountains, 
may  be  had  separately,  price  3s.  6d. 

Dr.  Pereira's    Elements    of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved  from  the  Author's 
Materials,  by  A.  S.  Tayxoe,  M.D.,  and 
G.  O.  Eees,  M.D. :  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. 
21s. 


Vol.  I.  Svo.  28s, ;  Vol,  II,  Past  I, 
,   Vol.  II.  Paet  II,  26s. 


Dr,  Pereira's  Lectures  on  Polarised  Light, 

together  with  a  Lecture  on  the  Microscope. 
2d  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  left  by 
the  Author,  by  tbe  Eev,  B.  Powell,  M.A,, 
&c.    Ecp.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s. 


Perry.— The  Franks,  from  their  First 

Appearance  in  History  to  tbe  Death  of  King 
Pepin.  By  Walter  C.  Peeey,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Doctor  in  Philosophy  and  Master 
of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
Svo,  price  12s.  6d. 

Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 

E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  21s. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensive 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Beooke, 

F.  E.S.,  F.G.S. ;  and  W.  H.  Millee,  M.A., 
P.G.S.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  Svo.  ISs. 


Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 
Phillips,  M.A.,  E.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  to  tbe  Present  Time ; 
with  4  Plates.    Fcp,  Svo,  Bs, 
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Piesse's  Cliymical,  Natural,  and  Physi- 
cal Magic,  for  llio  Inslructiou  and  Enter- 
tainment of  .Tuvonilos  during  the  Holiday 
Vacation.  With  30  Woodcuts  and  an  In- 
visible Portrait  of  the  Author.  ITcp.  Svo. 
3s.  6d.  harlequin  cloth. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaining  tlie  Odours  of  Plants  :  With 
Instructions  for  the Manufactureof  Perfumes 
for  the  Handkercliief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatmns, 
Costnetiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c.  ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Mowers,  Arti- 
ficial Fruit  Essences,  &c.  Second  Eililioti, 
revised  and  improved  ;  with  46  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo.  Ss.  6d. 

Pitt.— How  to  Brew  good  Beer :  a  com- 
plete Guide  to  the  Art  of  Brewing  Ale, 
Bitter  Ale,  Table  Ale,  Brown  Stout,  Porter, 
and  Table  Beer.  To  which  are  added  Prac- 
tical Instructions  for  mating  Malt.  By 
John  Pitt,  Butler  to  Su-  William  R.  P. 
Geary,  Bart.    Fcp.  Svo.  43.  6d. 

Porter.  —  History  of  the  Knights  of 

Malta,  or  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  By  Major  Whitv/orth 
POETEE,  Royal  Engineers.  With  5  Illus- 
trations.   2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 

Powell.— Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Rev. Baden  Powell,  M.A.,E.R.S.,E.R.A.S., 
F.G.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised. Crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  128.  6d. 

Christianity  without  Judaism :  A  Second  Series 

of  Essays  on  the  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of 
Nature.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A., 
&c.    Crown  Svo.  Vs.  6d. 

The  Order  of  Nature  considered  in  reference  to 

the  Claims-  of  Revelation  :  A  Third  Series 
of  Essays  on  the  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of 
Nature.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell, 
M.A.,  &c.    Crown  Svo.  12s. 

Pycroft.  —  The  Collegian's  Guide ;  or, 

Recollections  of  College  Days  :  Setting  forth 
the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  a  Uni- 
versity Education.  By  the  Rev.  J.  PxOEorr, 
B.A.    Second  Ed'dion.    Ecp,  Svo. 

Pycroft' s  Course  of  English  Reading,  adapted 
to  every  taste  and  capacity  ;  or,  How  and 
What  to  Read :  With  Literary  Anecdotes. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

Pycroft's  Cricket-Eield;  or,  the  Science  and 
History  of  the  Game  of  Cricket.  Third 
Edition,  greatly  improved ;  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo,  price  5s. 


Quatrefages  (A.  De).  -  Rambles  of  a 

Naturalist  on  the  Coasts  of  France,  Spain 
and  Sicily.     By  A.   De  Quateefages, 
Member  of  the  Institute.    Translated  by 
E.  C.  Ottis.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  15s. 

Raikes  (T.)-Portionof  the  Journal  kept 

hy  Thomas  Raikes,  Esq.,  fromlSSl  to  1847: 
Comprising  Reminiscences  of  Social  and 
Pohtical  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  New  Edition,  complete  in 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  3  Portraits,  price 
12s.  cloth. 

Rich's  Illustrated  Companion  to  the 

Latin  Dictionaryand  Greek  Lexicon  :  Form- 
ing a  Glossary  of  aU  the  Words  representing 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Every-Day  Life  of  the 
Ancients.  With  about  2,000  Woodcuts 
from  the  Antique.    Post  Svo.  2l3. 

Richardson.  —  Fourteen  Years'  Expe- 
rience of  Cold  Water  :  Its  Uses  and  Abuses. 
By  Captain  M.  Richaedson,  late  of  the 
4th  Light  Dragoons.  Post  Svo.  with 
Woodcuts,  price  6s. 

Horsemanship  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Riding" 

and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted  to  the  Guid- 
ance of  Ladies  and  Gtentlemen  on  the  Road 
and  in  the  Field :  With  Instructions  for 
Breaking-in  Colts  and  Young  Horses.  By 
Captain  M.  Richaedson,  late  of  the  4th 
Light  Dragoons.  With  5  Plates.  Square 
crown  Svo.  148. 


Riddle's  Copious  and  Critical  Latin- 

EngKsh  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  German- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund. 
New  Edition.  Post  4to.  3l8. 6d, 

Riddle's  Complete  Latin-English  and 

English-Latin  Dictionai'y,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected.   Svo.  21s. 

o  t  ,  f  Tlie  English-Latin  Dictionary,  7s. 
Sepai-ately  -j^rji^^  latin-BngUsh  Dictionary,  15s. 

Riddle's  Young  Scholar's  Latin-English 

and  English-Latin  Dictionary.     Ntw  and 

cheaper   Edition,  revised    and  corrected. 

Square  12mo.  10s.  6d. 

.,    fThe  Latin-English  Dictionary,  6s. 
Separately  -j^ffiie  English-Latin  Dictionarj-,  5s. 

Eiddle'8  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary. 

A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and 
right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words. 
Royal  32mo.  price  4s. 


PUBHSHBD  BY  LONGMAN,  GEEEN,  and  CO. 
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Rivers's  Rose-Amateur's  Guide ;  contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their 
respective  Families ;  theix-  History  and 
Mode  of  Culture.    Fop.  8yo.  3s.  6d. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A  New 
Edition,  in  great  part  re-written.    8vo.  ISs. 

Mr.  Henry  Rogers's  Essays  selected  from 

Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Revieia. 
Second  Edition.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  21s. 


1.  Thomas  Fuller. 

2.  Aiulrew  Mavvell. 
S.  Martin  LutUer. 
i.  Leibnitz. 

5.  Pascal. 

6.  Plato  and  Socrates. 

7.  Descartes. 
S.  John  Locke. 

9.  Sydney  Smith's  Lec- 
tures. 

10.  English  Language 

(Structure). 

11.  English  Language 

(History). 

12.  The  British  Pulpit. 


13.  Vanity  and  Glory  of 

Literature. 
It.  Ultrainontane  Douhts. 
15.  Kighl  of  Priv.ite  Judg- 
ment. 

18.  The  Oxford  Tractarian 

Schools. 
17.  Recent  Developments 

ofTractarianism. 
IS.  Reason  and  Faith. 

19.  Revolution   and  Re- 

form. 

20.  Treatment  of  Crimi- 

nals. 

21.  Prevention  of  Crime. 


Samuel  Rogers's  Recollections  of  Per- 
sonal and  Conversational  Intercourse  with 


Chaelbs  James  Fox, 

EDMnXD  BtlBKE, 

Hekkt-Gkattak, 
Richard  Pobson, 
John  Hoene  Tooke, 

Second  Edition.  Fcp 


Pbiitce  Tallbxranb, 
Lord  Erskine, 
Sir  Walter  ScotT, 
Lord  Grestille,  and 
Duke  op  Wellusgion. 

,  8vo.  Ss. 


Dr.  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facihtate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  Eighth  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.   Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Ronalds's    Fly-Fisher's  Entomology: 

"With  coloured  Representations  of  the 
Natural  and  Ai  tificial  Insect,  and  a  few  Ob- 
servations and  Instructions  on  Trout  and 
Grayling  Fishing.  Fifi/i  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  an  Experienced  Fly-Fisher  ;  with 
20  new  coloured  Plates.    Svo.  14s. 

Rowton's  Debater :  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outimes  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion;  with  ample  References  to  tho 
best  Sources  of  Information.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  63. 

Russell  (Dr.)  — The  Life  of  Cardinal 

Mezzofanti :  "With  an  Introductory  Memou- 
of  eminent  Linguists,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
By  C.  W.  Russell,  D.D.,  President  of  St. 
Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.  With  Portrait 
and  Facsimiles.    8vo.  12s. 

Scherzer.— Travels  in  the  Free  State?  of 

Central  America  :  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  San  Salvador.  By  Dr.  Carl  Schehzer. 
With  a  coloured  Map.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  16s. 


Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  Writings  and 
Life,  edited  by  her  relation,  Chbistiana  C. 
Hankin  :— 

Life  of  Mary  Anne  SchimmelPenninck.  'I'hird 
and  cheaper  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
Additions  ;  complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait   3?ost  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

Select  Memoirs  of  Port-Royal.    To  wMcb  are 

added  Tour  to  Alot,  Yisit  to  Port-Royal, 
Gift  of  an  Abbess,  Biographical  Notices,  &c. 
from  original  Documents.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  3  vols,  post  Svo.  2Ls. 

The  Principles  of  Beauty,  as  manifested  n 

Nature,  Art,  and  Human  Character  :  with 
a  Classification  of  Deformities ;  II.  An 
Essay  on  the  Temperaments  (with  Illus- 
trations) ;  III.  Thoughts  on  Grecian  and 
Gothic  Architecture  Post  Svo.  12*.  Gd. 

Dr.  L.  Schmitz's  School  History  of  Greece, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of 
Corinth  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  mainly 
based  on  Bishop  Thirlwali's  History  of 
Greece.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Nine  new  Sup- 
plementary Chapters  on  the  Civilisation, 
Rehgion,  Literature,  and  Arts  of  the  An- 
cient Greeks,  contributed  by  Christopher 
EjNiGHT  Watson,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. ; 
and  illustrated  with  a  Map  of  Athens  and  187 
Woodcuts,  designed  from  the  Antique  by 
G.  Scharf,  jun.,  F.S.A.    12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Scoffern  (Dr.)  —  Projectile  Weapons  of 

War  and  Explosive  Compounds.  By  J. 
SooEFEEN,  M.B.  Lond.,  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Aldersgate  College  of 
Medicine.  Fourth  Edition,  brought  up  to  the 
present  time  in  a  Supplement.  Post  Svo. 
with  Woodcuts,  9s.  6d. 
Supplement,  containing  new  resources  of 
Warfare  2*. 

Senior.— Journal  kept  in  Turkey  and 

Greece  in  the  Autumn  of  1857  and  the 
beginning  of  1858.  By  Nassau  W.  Senior, 
Esq.  With  2  Maps  and  2  Views  in  chromo- 
lithography.    Post  Svo.  123. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare :  In  which 

nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text;  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud, 
niustrated  with  Thirty-six  Vignettes  en- 
graved on  Wood  from  original  Designs  by 

G.  COOKE,  B.A. 
E.  COOKE, 
n.  HOWARD,  E.A. 

H.  SIKBLETON-, 
E.  SMIEKB,  R.A. 

Hew  Edition,  printed  m  a  more  convenient 
form.  6  vols.  fcp.  8 vo.  price  30s.  cloth; 
separately,  5s.  each. 


T.  STOTHAED,  B.A. 
H.  THOMSON,  R.A. 
E.  \VESTALL,  E.A. 
R.  WOBDFOHDB,  E.A. 


*^*  The  Library  Edition,  with  the  same 
Illustrations,  in  One  Volume,  medium  Svo. 
price  21s.  cloth. 
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MEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Sewell  (Miss).— New  and  cheaper  Col- 
lected Edition  of  tlic  Tales  and  Stories  of 
the  Author  of  Ami/  Herbert.  Complete  in 
9  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  £1.  10s.  clotli ;  or 
each  work,  comprised  in  a  single  volume, 
may  bo  had  separately  as  folio vrs  ; — 

AMY  HERBERT   .■   2s.  6d. 

GERTRUDE    2s.  6d. 

The  EARL'S  DAUGHTER   2s.  6d. 

The  EXPERIENCE  of  LIFE   2s.  6d. 

OLEVE  HALL    3s.  6d. 

IVORS  ;  or,  the  TWO  COUSINS  3s.  6d. 

EA.THARINE  ASHTON   3s.  6d. 

MARGARET  PBRCIVAL    Ss.  Od. 

LANETON  PARSONAGE    49.  6d. 


"fpO  the  thoroughness 
J-  and  integrity,  the  ab- 
solute rectitude  inculcated 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
and  to  the  tender  charity  ex- 
tended to  the  erring  and  re- 
pentant, we  are  mclined  to 
attribute  the  hold  these 
works  take  on  readers  of  all 
classes  and  all  ages.  The 


pure  transparentsincerity 
tells  even  on  those  who  are 
apt  to  find  any  work  whose 
aim  and  object  are  religious, 
heavy  and  unmteresting. 
The  re-publication  of  these 
worJcs  ill  an  easily  accessible 
foi-m  is  a  benefit  of  which  we 
cannot  over-estimate  the  solid 
advantages."  Globe. 


Also  by  the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert, 

Ursula :  A  Tale  of  English  Country  Life. 

2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s.  cloth. 

History  of  the  Early  Church,  from  the 

First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Council 
of  Nicea.    18mo.  4s.  6d. 

Self-Examination  before  Confirmation : 

With  Devotions  and  Directions  for  Con- 
firmation-Day.   32mo.  Is.  6d. 

Eeadings  for  a  Month  preparatory  to 

Confirmation  :  Compiled  from  the  Works  of 
Writers  of  the  Early  and  of  the  Enghsh 
Church.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  4s. 

Eeadings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent :  Com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeeemt 
Taxiob.    Fcp.  8to.  price  5s. 


Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas  :  Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sisty  Thousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  best  authorities.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  £2. 16s. 

Short  Whist;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 

Laws  :  With  Observations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist-Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Cassmo,  Ecarte,  Cribbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A.  New  Edition  ;  to 
which  are  added.  Precepts  for  Tyros,  by 
Mrs.  B.    Fcp.  Svo.  Ss. 


Simpson.— Handbook  of  Dining ;  or.  How 

to  Dine,  theoretically,  pliilosophically,  and 
historically  considered  :  Bused  chiefly  upon 
tlie  l'hysiolo(/ie  du  Gout  of  Brillal-Savarin. 
By  Leonaku  Feancjs  Sijii'soir,  M.R.S.L. 
Fcp.  Svo.  Ss. 

Sinclau-.  —  The  Journey  of  Life.  By 

Catheeinb  Sikclaie,  Author  of  The  Busi- 
ness of  Life.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.  From  the  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
W.  Henet  Wills  ;  and  12  Wood  Engrav- 
ings from  Designs  by  F.  Taylee.  Second 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  lOs.  6d. ; 
or  21s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. — AriEdition 
without  Woodcuts,  in  IGmo.  price  Is. 

The  Sketches:  Three  Tales.  By  the 

Authors  of  Aiwj  Herbert,  The  Old  Man's 
Home,  and  Rawksione.  Third  Edition  ;  with 
6  Illustrations.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  4s.  6d. 

Smee's  Elements  of  Electro -Metallurgy. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged ;  with  Electrotypes  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Smith  (G.)  —  History  of  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism. By  Geoeqe  Smith,  F.A.S., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  &c. 
Vol.  T.  Wesley  and  his  Times;  and  Vol. 
II.  The  Middle  Age  of  Methodism,  from  the 
Death  of  Wesley  in  1791  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  1816.  Crown  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 
each  volume. 

Smith  (J.)  —  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 

of  St.  Paul :  With  Dissertations  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  James 
Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition ;  with  Charts,  Views,  and  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  Svo.  Ss.  6d. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 
By  his  Daughter,  Ladx  Holland.  With 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
Mes.  Austin.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  28s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Miscellaneous 

Works  :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Bdinbiu-gh  Review.    Four  Editions  :— 

1.  A  LiBBAET  Edition  (the  Fourth),  in  3 
vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  36s. 

2.  Complefie  in  One  Volume,  with  Portrait 
and  Vignette.  Square  crown  Svo.  price 
21s.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  bound  in  calf. 

3.  Another  New  Edition,  m  3  vols.  fcp. 
Svo.  price  21s. 

4,.  The  People's  Edition,  in  2  vols,  crown 
Svo.  price  8s.  cloth. 


PTTBLisHED  BY  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO. 
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The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Plulosophy,  delivered  at 
the  Eoyal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804, 
1805,andl806.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.8vo.79. 

Snow— Two  Years'  Cruise  off  Tierra 

del  Fuego,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Patagonia, 
and  the  River  Plate  :  A  Narrative  ot  Life 
in  the  Southern  Seas.  By  W.  Pabkeb 
Sno-W  late  Commander  of  the  Mission 
Yacht  Allen  Gardiner;  Author  of  "  Voyage 
of  the  Prhice  Albert  in  Search  of  Su-  John 
Franklin."  With  3  coloured  Charts  and  fa 
tinted  lUustrations.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  24s. 

Eobert  Southey's  Complete  Poetical 

Works  ;  containing  all  the  Author's  last  In- 
troductions and  Notes.  The  Library  Edi- 
tion, complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 
trait  and  Vignette.  Medium  Svo.  price  21s. 
cloth  •  42s.  bound  in  morocco.  —  Also,  the 
First  collected  Edition, 'vo.  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  19  Vignettes,  price^353. 

Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Waetee 
B.D.  With  Portrait,  Yignette,  Bust,  and 
colom-ed  Plate.    Square  crown  8vo,  2l8. 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Rise  and 

Pro-n-ess  of  Methodism.  Fourth  and  cheaper 
Edition,with  Notes  and  Additions.  Edited 
by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  C.  O. 
SOTTTHET,  M.A.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  12s. 

Spencer.— Essays :  Scientific,  Political, 

and  Speculative.  By  Heebeet  Spencee, 
Author  of  Social  Statics.  Reprmted  chiefly 
from  Quarterly  Reviews.  Svo.  price  12s.clotb. 

Spencer.-T3ie  Principles  of  Psychology.  By 

Heebeet  Spencer,  Author  of  Social  Statics. 
Svo.  price  16s.  cloth. 

Stephen.— Lectures  on  the  History  of 
France.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sie  James 
Stephen,K.C.B  .,LL.I>  ., Professor  of  Mod  em 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Third  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy ;  from  the  Edinburgh  Review.  By 
theRight  Hon.  Sie  James  Stephen,  K.C.B., 
LLD.,  Professor  of  Modem  History  m 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 


Stonehenge.  —  The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease  :  Comprising  tlie  Natural  History, 
Zoological  Classiflcation,  and  Varieties  of 
the  Dog,  as  well  as  tlic  various  Modes  ot 
Breaking  and  Using  liim  for  Hunting, 
Coursing,  Shooting,  &c. ;  and  including 
Points  or  Characteristics  of  Toy  Dogs.  By 
Stonehenge.  With  about  70  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Wood.  Square  crown  Svo. 
price  15*.  half-bound. 

Stonehenge's  Work  on  the  Greyhound;  Being  a 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Public  Run- 
ning ;  their  Diseases  and  Treatment :  Con- 
taining also  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
Coursing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  of 
Courses.  With  Frontispiece  and  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

Stow.— The  Training  System  of  Educa- 
tion ;  including  Moral  School  Training  for 
large  Towns,  and  the  Normal  Seminary  for 
Training  Teachers  to  conduct  the  System. 
By  David  Stow,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Normal  Semmary,  Glasgow.  Eleventh 
Edition,  enlarged ;  with  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts.   Post  Svo.  price  6s.  6d. 

Strickland.  —  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England.  By  Agnes  Stkickland.  Dedi- 
cated, by  express  permission,  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty. EmbelUshed  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen,  engraved  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  Complete  in  8  vols,  post  Svo. price 
7s.  6d.  each. — Any  Yolume  may  be  had 
separately  to  complete  Sets. 

Memoirs  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  William 

Symonds,  E:nt.,  C.B.,  F.R.S..  Sm-veyor  of 
the  Navy,  from  1832  to  1847  :  With  Cor- 
respondence and  other  Papers  relative  to 
the  Ships  and  Vessels  constructed  upon  his 
Lines,  as  directed  to  be  pubHshed  under  his 
Will.  Edited  by  James  A.  Shaep.  With 
Sections  and  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  21b. 

Taylor.  — Loyola:  and  Jesuitism  in  its 
Rudiments.  By  Isaac  Tatioe.  Post  Svo. 
with  Medallion,  lOs.  6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley  and  Methodism.  By 
Isaac  Tatloe.    Post  Svo.  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 


CONTBNTS. 


1.  Hildebiancl. 

2.  Saint  Francis  of  AssiBi. 

3.  The  Founders  of  Jesuit- 

ism. 

4.  Martin  Luther. 

5.  The    French  Benoflic- 

tines.  _ 

6.  Tlie  Port  Royabstfl. 


7.  Richard  Baxter. 

8.  The  Evangelical  Suc- 
cession. 

9.  William  Wilberforce. 

10.  The  Claphara  Sect. 

11.  The  Historian  of  En- 
thusiasm. 

12.  The  Epilogue. 


Tennent.  —  Ceylon :  an  Account  of  the 

Island,  Physical,  Historical,  and  Topo- 
graphical: with  copious  Notices  of  its 
Natural  History,  Antiquities,  and  Produc-. 
tions.  Illustrated  by  7  Maps,  17  Plans  and 
Charts,  and  101  Engravings  on  Wood.  By 
Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  K.C.S.,  LL.D., 
&c.    2  vols.  Svo. 
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jNiiVV  WORKS  AND  NEW  EUlTiOWb 


COMPLETION 


THE  TRAVELLEE'S  LIBRARY. 


Summary  of  the  Contents  of  the  TllAVELLEE'S  LIBEAllY,  complete  in  102 
Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each,  or  in  50  Volumes,  price  2«.  6J.  each  in  cloth. — 
To  be  had  also,  in  complete  Sets  only,  at  Five  Guineas  per  Set,  bound  in  cloth, 
lettered,  in  25  Yolumes,  classified  as  follows  ;— 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


IN  EUROPE. 

A  CONTINENTAL  TOUU   BY  J.  BAREOW. 

AECTIC  VOYAGES  AND  1  j,  MAYNE 

DISCOVERIES    S 

BRITTANY  AND  THE  BIBLE  BY  L  HOPE. 

BRITTANY  AND  THE  CHASE  BT  I.  HOPE. 

CORSICA    BY  F.  GREGOROVIUS. 

GERMANY,  ETC.:  NOTES  OFT.        by  S  LAING 

A  TRAVELLER   /  i^- ^-aJ-iNtr. 

ICELAND  Bt  P.  MILES. 

NORWAY,  A  RESIDENCE  IN  BY  S.  LAING. 

NORWAY,  RAMBLES  IN  BY  T.  FORESTER. 

RUSSIA   BY  THE  MARQUIS  DE  CUSTINE. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY  ..  BY  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH. 

ST  PETERSBURG  BY  M.  JERRMANN. 

THE  RUSSIANS  OF  THE  SOUTH,  BY  S.  BROOKS. 
SWISS  MEN  AND   SWISS  1  FERGUSON 

MOUNTAINS   /  UY  11.  ii^KijuouiN. 

MONT  BLANC,  ASCENT  OF  BY  J.  AULDJO. 

SKETCHES  OF  NATURE  I       j,  yON  TSCHUDI 

IN  THE  ALPS  JBYi.  vuiN  isujium. 

VISIT  TO  THE  VAUD0IS1  ^     j,  jjAINES 

OF  PIEDMONT   / ^- 


IN  ASIA. 

CHINA  AND  THIBET  BTTHB  ABBE'  HTJC. 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINTE  "EOTHEN." 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  BY  P.  GIRONLEUE. 

IN  AFRICA. 

AFRICAN  WANDERINGS  BY  M.  WERNE. 

MOROCCO  BY  X.  DURKIEU. 

NIGER  EXPLORATION..  BY  T.J.  HUTCHINSON. 
THE  ZULUS  OF  NATAL  BY  G.  H.  MASON. 

IN  AMERICA. 

BRAZfL  BY  E.  AVTLBERFORCE. 

CANADA  BY  A.  Jl.  JAMESON. 

CUBA  BY  W.  H.  HUKLBUT. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  WILDS  ....  by  C.  LANMAN, 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 

AUSTBALLAN  COLONIES   BY  W.  HUGHES. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

A  LADY'S  VOYAGE  BY  IDA  PFEIFFEE. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  'WELLINGTON. 
THE  LIFE-  OF  MARSHAL  "1  BY  the  REV.  T.  0. 

TURENNE   i  COCKAYNE. 

SCHAMYL  ....  BY  BODENSTEDT  AND  WAGNER. 
FERDINAND  I.  AND  MAXIMI-  1  RANKE 

LIAN  II   /  iWLWu-L,. 

FRANCIS  ARAGO'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THOMAS  HOLOROFT'S  MEMOIRS. 


CHESTERFIELD  &  SELWTN,  BY  A.  HATWARD. 
SWIFT  AND  RICHARDSON,  BY  LORD  JEFFREY. 
DEFOE  AND  CHURCHILL  ....  BY  J.  FORSTER. 
ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  JOHNSON,  BY  MRS.  PIOZZI. 
TURKEY  AND  CHRISTENDOM. 
LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN,  by  the  REV.  G.  R.  GLEIG. 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  AND1  BY  HENRY 
GENIUS  OF  THOMAS  FULLER/  ROGERS. 


ESSAYS  BY  LORD  MACAULAY. 


WARREN  HASTINGS. 

LORD  CLIVE. 

WILLIAM  PITT. 

THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES. 

GLADSTONE  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

ADDISON'S  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

HORACE  WALPOLE. 

LORD  BACON. 


COMIC  DRAMATISTS  OP  THE  RESTORATION. 

FREDERIC  THE  GREAT.   

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 
CROKER'S  EDITION- OF  BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF 
JOHNSON. 

LORD  MACAULAY'S  SPEECHES  ON  PABLLi- 
MENTARY  REFORM. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 


THE  LOVE  STORY',  FHOM  SOUTHEY'S  DOCTOR. 
SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. . . .  }  SPECTATOR. 
MEMOIRS  OF  A  MAITRE-D'ABMES,  BY  DUMAS. 
CONFESSIONS  OF  A  1  j;.  gOUVESTRE. 

WORKING  MAN..  / bix..  c 


AN  ATTIC  PmLOSO- 1  SOUVESTRE. 

sir"  EDWARD  SEaSvARD'S  NARBATm:  OF 
HIS  SHIPWRECK, 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 


NATURAL^  HISTORY  OF  j  ^R.  L.  KEMP. 
INDICATIONS  OF  ju^STINCT^  BY  DR.  L.  KEMJP. 


ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH,  &c.  BY  DR.  G.  WILSON. 
OUR  COAL-FIELDS  AND  OUR  COAL-PITS. 
COMJWALL,  ITS  MINES.  MINERS,  itc 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 


LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES  {=™L^SLE. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  SYDNEY  SMITH'S 

WRITINGS.  ,  oT^ATjir 

PRINTING  BY  A.  STABK. 


BAILWAY  MORALS  AND  >     j,.^.  jj  gPENCER. 

RAILWAY  POLICY  ,  i^n-nxnv k'av 

MORMONISM  . .  BY  THE  REV.  W  J  C^ONVTIKARE. 
LONDON   BY  J.  B.  M.  CULLUOH. 
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Thirlwall  — The  History  of  Greece.  By 

the  Right  Rev.  the  Loud  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  (the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall).  8 
vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  £3. —  An  Edition  in 
8  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  28b. 

Thomson's  Seasons.  Edited  by  Bolton 

CouNEY,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  77  Cue 
Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  Svo. 
21s.  cloth  ;  or  36s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Thomson  (the  Rev.  Dr.)  —  An  Outline  of 

the  necessary  Laws  of  Tliought :  A  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  Wit-liam 
Thomson,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.    4ith  Editiau.    Fop.  Svo.  7b.  6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent., 
from  One  Poimd  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 
1  to  365  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of 
single  Days ;  with  Interest  at  all  the  above 
Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Dis- 
ooujits.   New  Edition.    12mo.  price  8a, 

The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Verbum  Sempi- 

temum.  By  J.  Tatxoe.  Being  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Yerse.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition 
of  1693;  bound  and  clasped.   64mo.  Is.  6d. 

Todd  (Dr.)  —The  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 

and  Physiology.  Edited  by  Robehi  B. 
Todd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c., '  Physician  to 
King's  College  Hospital;  late  Professor  of 
General  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  King's 
College,  London.  Assisted  in  the  various 
departments  by  nearly  all  the  most  eminent 
cultivators  of  (jliysiological  science  of  the 
present  age.  Now  complete  in  5  vols.  Svo. 
pp.  5,350,  illustrated  with  2,853  Wood- 
cuts, price  £6.  63.  cloth, 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices,  and  of  the 

State  of  the  Circulation,  during  the  Nine 
Years  from  1848  to  1856  inclusive.  Form- 
ing YoLS.  Y.  and  YI.  of  Tooke's  History  of 
Prices  from  1792  to  the  Present  Time ;  and 
comprising  a  copious  Index  to  the  whole  of 
the  Six  Yolumes.  By  Thomas  Tooke, 
F.R.S.  and  William  Newmaech.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  52b.  6d. 

Trevelyan  (Sir  C.)  —  Original  Papers 

illustrating  the  History  of  the  Application 
of  the  Roman  Alphabet  to  the  Languages 
of  India.  Edited  by  Mouiee  Williams, 
M.A.,  liite  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
East-India  College,  Haileybury.  Svo.  with 
Map,  12s. 


Trollope.— The  Warden :  a  Novel.  By 
Anthony  TnoLLorE.  New  and  cheaper  Edi- 
tion,   Crown  Svp.  price  3b.  6d.  cloth. 

TroUope's  Barchester  Towers,  a  Sequel  to  the 
Warden.  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Yolume,    Crown  Svo.  5b. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  EarUest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Seventh  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Tuenee.    3  toIb.  Svo.  86s. 

Dr.  Tnrton's  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Fresh- Water  Shells  of  Great  Britain  :  With 
Figures  of  each  of  the  kinds.  New  Edition, 
•with  Additions,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Geat,  F.R.S., 
&c.,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.  Crown  Svo.  with  12 
coloured  Plates,  price  15s.  cloth. 

Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 

tm-es,  and  Mines  :  Containing  a  clear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Practice. 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  ;  most  of 
the  Ai'ticles  being  entirely  re-written,  and 
many  new  Articles  added.  With  nearly 
1,600  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8yo.  price  60s. 

Uwins.— Memoir  and  Correspondence  of 

Thomas  Uwins,  R.A.,  late  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Galleries  and  of  the  National  Gallery, 
&c.  Edited  by  Mi-s.  Uwins.  2  vols,  post 
Svo.  ISs. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of  Zoology. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  William  Claes, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  2  vols. 
Svo.  -with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  price  60s. 
cloth ;  or  separately,  YoL.  I.  Invertebrata, 
SOs.,  and  Yol.  II.  Vertebrata,  30s. 

Vehse.— Memoirs  of  the  Court,  Aristo- 
cracy, and  Diplomacy  of  Austi-ia.  By  Dr.  E. 
Yehse.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Feanz  Demmlee.  2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s. 

Von  Tempsky.  —  Mitla ;  or,  Incidents 

and  Personal  Adventures  on  a  Journey  in 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Salvador,  in  the 
Years  1853  to  1855.  By  G. F.  Von  Tempse;t. 
With  Map,  Illustrations  in  colom's,  and 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  ISs. 

Wade.  —  England's  Greatness :  Its  Rise 

and  Progress  in  Government,  Laws,  Rehgion, 
and  Social  Life ;  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Manufactures  ;  Science,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts,  from  the  Earhest  Period  to  the 
Peace  of  Paris.  By  John  Wade,  Author  of 
the  Cabinet  Lawyer,  &c.   Post  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

Wanderings  in  the  Land  of  Ham.  By  a 
Daughtee  of  Japhet.    Post  Svo.  8s.  6d. 
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Waterton— Essays  on  Natural  History, 

chiefly  Ornithology.  33y  C.  Watebton,  Esq. 
With  the  Autobiography  of  the  Author. 
2  vols.  fop.  8vo.  10s. 

Waterton's  Essays  on  Natural  History.  Third 

Series ;  with  a  Continuation  of  the  Auto- 
biography, and  a  Portrait  -of  the  Author. 
Second  Ediiion,    ITcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Watson's  Cybele  Britannica ;  or,  British 

Plants  and  their  Geographical  Relations. 
By  Hewett  Cotteell  Watson.  4  vols; 
8vo.  price  423.  cloth  ;  or  each  vol.  separately, 
price  lOs.  6d.  The  fgnrth  volume  is  de- 
voted to  general  views  and  tabular  sum- 
maries, showing  the  phy to -geography  of 
Britain  under  various  aspects. 

Webb.  —  Celestial  Objects  for  Common 

Telescopes.  By  the  Eev.  T.  W.  Webb, 
MA.,  P.R.A.S.,  Incumbent  of  Mardwick, 
Herefordshire.  With  Woodcuts,  and  a  Map 
of  the  Moon  12  inches  in  diameter  engraved 
on  Steel.    16mo.  7s. 

Webster  and  Parkes's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Domestic  Economy ;  comprising  such  sub- 
iects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with 
Housekeeping:  As,  The  Construction  of 
Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  Modes  of  Warm- 
ing, VentUating,  and  Lighting  them— A  de- 
Bcription  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture, 
vrith  the  nature  of  their  Materials— Duties  of 
Servants— &c.  New  Edition ;  with  nearly 
1,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  50s. 

Weld.  —  The  Pyrenees,  West  and  East, 

a  Summer  Holiday  in  1858.  By  Chabxes 
EiCHAED  Weld,  Barrister-at-Law.  With 
8  Illustrations  in  Chromo-sylography  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo.  123.  6d. 

Weld's  Vacation  Tour  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Post  8vo.  with  Map,  lOs.  6d. 

Weld's  Vacations  in  Ireland.  -  Post  8vo.  with 
View.    10s.  6d. 

Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertain- 
ing the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and 
Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c. ;  the 
Public  Funds  ;  'Annual  Average  ^ncf  and 
Interest  on  Consols  from  1731  to  1858_; 
Chemical,  Geographical,  Astronomical,  rn- 
gonometrical  Tables;  Common  and  Hy- 
perbohc  Logarithms;  Constants,  Squares, 
Cubes,  Roots,  Reciprocals;  Dianieter,  Ur- 
cumference,  and  Area  of  Circles ;  Length  of 
Chords  and  Circular  Arcs  ;  Area  and  Dia- 
gonal of  Squares ;  Diameter,  Sohdity,  and 
Superficies  of  Spheres;  Bank  Discounts; 
Bullion  and  Notes,  1844  to  1859.  Fourlh 
Edition,  enlarged.    Post  8vo.  price  IO3. 


Wilmot's  Abridgment  of  Blackstone's 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Young  Persons,  and 
comprised  in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Father 
to  his  Daughter.    12mo.  price  6s.  6d. 

Wilson's  Bryologia  Britannica:  Con- 
taining the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  systematically  arranged  and  described 
according  to  the  Method  of  Bruch  and 
Schimper ;  with  61  illustrative  Plates.  Being 
a  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  altered,  of  the 
Muscologia  Britannica  of  Messrs.  Hooker  and 
Taylor.  Svo.  42s.;  or,  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  £4.  48.  cloth. 

Yonge.— ANew  English-Greek  Lexicon 

Containing  aU  the  Greek  Words  used  by 
Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.    Post  4to.  price  21s. 

Yonge' s  New   Latin   Gradus  :  Containing 

Every  Word  used  by  the  Poets  of  good 
authority.  For  the  use  of  Eton,  West- 
minster,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Charterhouse, 
and  Rugby  Schools ;  King's  CoUege,  Lon- 
don;  and  Marlborough  College.  Sixth 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  price  9s.;  or  with 
Appendix  of  Epithets  classified,  12s. 

Youatt's  Work  on  the  Horse,  comprising 

also  a  Treatise  on  Draught.  With  numerous 
Woodcut  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  DesigM 
bv  W.Harvey.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  E.  N.  Gabbiel  M.^.C.S. 
CVS,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  In  One  Volume,  8vo. 
price  10*.  Gd.  cloth. 

Youatt.-The  Dog.  By  William  Youatt.  A 

New  Edition;  with  numerous  Engravings, 
froih  Designs  by  W.  Hai-vey.    8vo.  6s. 

Young -The  Christ  of  History:  An 

Argument  grounded  in  theFacts  of  His 
Life  on  Earth.  By  John  Young,  LL.D. 
Second  Edition.    Post  Svo.  7 s.  6d. 

Young.-The  Mystery;  or,  Evil  and  God.  By 
John  Yodng,  LL.D.   Post  Svo.  78.  6d. 

Zumpt's  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage. Translated  and  adapted  for  the 
Le  of  Bnghsh  Students  by  Db.  L  f  ciiMiTZ, 
FRSB.T  With  numerous  Additions  and 
Corrections  by  the  Author  and  Translator. 
4th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.    8^  o. 

{^September  1859. 
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